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AdI 1990 
Dante and Modern American Criticism 


Almost forty years ago, Charles S. Singleton published his first major work 
on Dante, his Essay on the Vita Nuova (1949), which within ten years saw iis 
sequel in two additional studies: Commedia: Elements of Structure (1954) and 
Journey to Beatrice (1958). Singleton’s work continued into the 1960s and 
1970s through several essays, through his contribution to /lluminated 
Manuscripts of the Divine Comedy (1969), and through his six-volume 
translation and commentary of the Commedia (1970-75). 

Singleton’s influence on American Dante criticism continued also after his 
death in 1985. Most Dante scholars in America would agree that they must take 
stock of Singleton’s work either by accepting it or by diverging from it. Thus, 
Singleton’s legacy has also been challenged despite its continued presence, and a 
variety of critical positions has emerged. In fact, the diverse readings that have 
come to the fore during the last two decades might perhaps be comprised under 
the rubric “From Polysemy to Post-structuralism,” where the first element, the 
Dantean “polysemy,” would also include Singleton’s allegory of the theologiaris 
while the second element, “Post-structuralism,” would indicate the most 
progressive trends that have surfaced during the seventies and eighties. 

Other phenomena seem also to characterize American Dante scholarship 
during the last two decades more markedly than previously: the number of 
translations, especially of the Commedia; the increasing presence of 
comparativists and English scholars; the lack of attention on the part of some 
American scholars for Dante scholarship in Italy; the rather weak ties among the 
various directions of Dante studies in America. 

With respect for the diverse critical trends which presently characterize Dante 
studies in America as well as for Italian and continental scholarship, the 1990 
issue of Annali d’italianistica offers scholars in North America and overseas the 
opportunity to reflect on the proposed theme: “Dante and Modern American 
Criticism.” 

Accordingly, the Editors welcome contributions from scholars with different 
critical approaches in order: 1. to evaluate some of the results achieved by Dante 
studies in North America during the last four decades, but especially after the 
publication of Singleton’s last major contribution; 2. to assess the present status 
of, and recent progress in, American Dante criticism; 3. to offer a variety of 
critical analyses of Dante’s work; and 4. to provide scholars with a forum for a 
debate that is respectful of diverse critical tendencies. 


John P. Welle 


Introduction. From Pastrone to Calvino: 
New Perspectives 


on Italian Film and Literature” 


“History is, in effect, a science of complex analogies, a science of double vision: the facts of 
the past have meanings for us that differentiate them and place them . . . in a system under 
the sign of contemporary problems. . . . History in this sense is a special method of studying 
the present with the aid of the facts of the past.”’ (Ejxenbaum 56) 


This volume provides an Italian perspective on an issue of great moment: 
the historical interactions of film and literature. While film study is well 
established in American universities, and American Italianists, like specialists 
in other national languages and cultures, have long been interested in the cinema, 
there have been few attempts to open up dialogue between scholars working in 
different sectors of the academy. A common subject matter does not necessarily 
lead to shared concerns nor have developments in film studies always been 
integrated into the work of specialists in language and literature. Moreover, 
despite the healthy number of American film journals, academic conferences, and 
new film books, the rich vein of theory and scholarship currently being mined 
in Italy is all too little known on this side of the Atlantic. 

Intended to bring together the contributions of scholars who work from 
different perspectives, who address different audiences, and who utilize different 
critical methodologies, Annali d’Italianistica 1988 provides a forum for research 
within a broad and evolving field of inquiry. As the essays in this volume 
indicate, the discourse on film and literature, however extensive the treatment it 
has already received, remains potentially one of the most promising ways of 
contributing to the further evolution of film studies, to the growth of literary 
knowledge, and to the advancement of our understanding of cultural change. 


* This volume represents the fruit of collective efforts. I would like to express my gratitude to 
our numerous contributors whose rich essays and stimulating book reviews exemplify the 
vitality of Italian studies. A special word of thanks goes to my colleague, Dino S. Cervigni, 
who assisted me in this project with his counsel, with his editorial skills, and with his expert 
handling of the many technical aspects involved with its publication. I would also like to 
thank my colleagues Kathleen Biddick, William Krier, and James Peterson for their helpful 
comments regarding the Introduction. Finally, I am grateful to Dr. Robert Gordon of the 
Office of Advanced Studies and the Jesse Jones Faculty Research Fund at the University of 
Notre Dame for financial support during the early stages of this project, to Dr. Roger 
Skurski, Associate Dean of the College of Arts and Letters, for providing me with a computer 
during the critical final months of this initiative, and to Patrick Wilson, who has been one of 
Adl’s most valued collaborators throughout the past three years. 
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AdI 1988 covers a wide range of interrelated theoretical and historical issues. 
From Giovanni Pastrone’s epic film Cabiria (1914) to Italo Calvino’s final 
novel Palomar (1983), this volume spans the decades of the twentieth century 
and re-examines the touchstones of Italian film and literature. The list of 
contributors reflects the journal’s policy of publishing essays by distinguished 
scholars as well as by their younger colleagues. These essays synthesize and take 
up issues treated in previous work, while they also break new ground, point to 
ongoing research, and raise questions in need of further exploration. The product 
of careful planning (this project was announced in 1986) while remaining open 
to serendipity (articles were still being considered at the last possible moment), 
the resulting volume gives an accurate picture of the present state of scholarship. 

In addition to the detailed bibliographies which accompany the individual 
essays, an excellent annotated bibliography of recent Italian scholarship is 
supplied by Stefania Parigi in the Aggiornamento bibliografico.! By way of 
introduction, therefore, I propose to underline the key issues raised by the 
contributors, to emphasize the new perspectives that they bring into focus, and 
to outline a few areas for further exploration. Because the contributions are 
presented along broadly historical lines the reader will be able to trace the 
trajectory of film and literature in Italian culture by reading this volume from 
cover to cover. In my discussion of these essays, however, I will group them 
according to the topics that they address, namely: 1) new approaches to 
adaptation which move beyond fidelity analysis, 2) the influence of film on 
literature and the evolution of cinemorphic literary texts, 3) film history and 
literary history, 4) the role of the screenwriter, 5) film, language, and cultural 
politics. 

The ways in which national cinemas have utilized literature, in both 
canonized and non-canonized forms, constitute an integral element in the 
development of every national cinema. Antonio Costa, a contributor to this 
volume, has recently commented elsewhere on the universal character of this 
process. 


E’ fisiologico che ogni cinematografia attinga regolarmente ai classici della 
letteratura nazionale, rinnovi periodicamente le proprie trascrizioni delle opere 
fondamentali, in relazione ai mutati gusti del pubblicco, della rinnovata sensibilita 
estetica, morale e politica, e metta in cantiere trascrizione di nuove opere nel 
frattempo entrate nell’olimpo dei classici (piccoli o grandi). (“Comencini’’ 57) 

(It is physiological that every cinema draws regularly upon the classics of the 
national literature, renews periodically its own transcriptions of the fundamental 
works in relation to the changed tastes of the public, to the renewed aesthetic, 
moral, and political sensibility, and that it begins the transcription of new works 
that in the meantime have entered into the Olympus of the classics [minor or 


1 In addition to the works cited in Parigi’s bibliography, see also Brunetta “Introduzione’’ and 
“Cinema e letteratura’’; as well as Micchiché and Catania. 
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major].) (All translations in this article are my own.) 


Reflecting the continuing interest in this topic, six of the essays in the present 
volume, as well as Lawrence Baldassaro’s interview with Francesco Rosi, deal 
specifically with adaptation. Moreover, many of the other essays touch on 
adaptation in the context of pursuing diverse lines of inquiry. As is well known, 
the discourse on adaptation in the past has tended to privilege the literary text in 
the adaptation process and to obscure elements of cinematic specificity by 
concentrating on the filmmaker’s “fidelity’’ to the source text. Both individually 
and collectively, the essays gathered here move beyond fidelity analysis and 
explore new approaches to what remains the most often discussed topic in 
studies on film and literature.” 

While the need to certify a filmmaker’s “fidelity’’ to a literary source has 
been uppermost in the minds of many critics, Luciano Morbiato demonstrates 
that this quality has not always been universally appreciated. In his essay “Dalle 
ambiguita drammatiche di Fogazzaro ai dagherrotipi parlanti di Soldati,”’ 
Morbiato asserts that Mario Soldati’s films of 1941, 1943, and 1947 based 
respectively on Antonio Fogazzaro’s Piccolo mondo antico, Malombra, and 
Daniele Cortis sought to remain close to the spirit of the original novels. 
Soldati’s attempts to accurately portray nineteenth-century traditions in literature 
and painting within the cinematic context of the late 1930s and 1940s earned 
him the scorn of neorealist critics. Morbiato notes that it was precisely Soldati’s 
faithful illustrations of his literary sources that brought about the accusations of 
formalism and calligraphism that have been leveled against him. 

Bringing a new perspective to bear on “fidelity,’’ Leonardo Quaresima sheds 
light on adaptation and on neorealism in his essay “La scure, il rogo (e il fucile): 
La Lupa, da Verga a Lattuada.’’ Concentrating on different versions or 
“refractions’’> of Giovanni Verga’s La Lupa, primarily the novella, the prose 
drama, and Alberto Lattuada’s film of 1953, with further references to the opera 
libretto, the screenplay, and the popular narrative based on the film, Quaresima 
analyzes the transformation of individual elements in the story through various 
media and various historical contexts. What importance should we give to the 
question of fidelity, Quaresima asks, when the intertextual exchanges proliferate 
to such an extent that it becomes difficult to ascertain which “source’’ or 
“original’’ is being adapted? 

The declining authority of the literary “source’’ text and the creative energies 





2 For a thorough bibliography of some 2,500 articles and books on film and literature in 
English from 1908 to 1985, see Ross. For an annotated bibliography of the same materials 
from 1909 to 1977, see Welch. 

3 Refractions or refracted texts, as Lefevere defines them, are “texts that have been processed 


for certain audiences, children, e.g., or adapted to a certain poetics or a certain ideology”’ 
(13). 
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of the filmmaker provide the point of departure for Aine O’Healy’s essay, “Re- 
envisioning Moravia: Godard’s Le Mépris and Bertolucci’s // conformista.’’ 
Focusing on two films based on novels by Alberto Moravia, O’Healy argues 
that Godard and Bertolucci make adaptation a “dynamic, self-conscious part of the 
filmmaking process’’ and that both directors “explicitly challenge the 
assumption that it is the task of the filmmaker to remain faithful to the spirit of 
the literary work.’’ O’Healy reflects on the Oedipal conflicts and tensions at the 
center of the adaptations by Godard and Bertolucci. In doing so, she points to 
broader issues concerning paternity, authority, and questions of influence, 
which, as O’ Healy argues, inform not only recent theories of literary history but 
can also be deciphered in film texts and film history as well. 

In a similar fashion, the autonomous vision of the filmmaker and the 
genesis of his or her artistic creations are explored by Peter Bondanella in his 
essay, “Literature as Therapy: Fellini and Petronius.’’ Observing that Federico 
Fellini “has consistently opposed adaptations or transpositions of literary 
works,”’ Bondanella studies the biographical factors underlying Fellini’s turn to 
literature for artistic inspiration during a difficult moment in his life. Pointing to 
the filmmaker’s sketches and dream notebooks as important sources of insight 
into the oneiric qualities of Fellini’s films, Bondanella describes the process 
through which the filmmaker moves from_ sketches and drawings, to the 
scenario, to the screenplay, and finally to shooting the film itself. Thus, 
Bondanella develops a philological approach to adaptation which is anchored in 
the filmmaking process.* 

A further contrast regarding the attitudes of filmmakers toward adaptation is 
provided by Douglas Radcliff-Umstead in his essay, “The Journey of Fatal 
Longing: Mann and Visconti.’’ Luchino Visconti and his scriptwriter Nicola 
Badalucca, according to Radcliff-Umstead, sought to “respect the integrity of the 
original text’’ and “strictly translated with Morte a Venezia to signify the 
autonomy of Mann’s vision.’’ Analyzing the intertextual relations between 
Thomas Mann’s novel, Visconti’s film, and Benjamin Britten’s opera, Radcliff- 
Umstead reminds us of film’s omnivorous capacity to draw the other arts into 
its ken. The filmmaker selected well-known musical compositions to evoke the 
setting of Mann’s literary masterpiece. Thus, Radcliff-Umstead enriches the 
discourse on adaptation by calling attention to the function of music in 
Visconti’s film art. 

The functions that adaptations themselves can play is the subject of John J. 
Michalczyk’s essay, “The Political Adaptation: Petri and Rosi Film Sciascia.”’ 
Focusing on three films adapted from the novels of Leonardo Sciascia, 
Michalczyk places both the literary works and the resulting films within the 
context of Italian politics in the 1960s and 1970s. In analyzing the work of 


4 For an analysis of the making of La Strada, see Bondanella and Gieri. 
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Francesco Rosi and Elio Petri, Michalczyk points to the ways in which their 
films address social problems and seek to participate in political discourse. 
Social and political problems, primarily with regard to the South, also emerge 
from Lawrence Baldassaro’s interview with Francesco Rosi in which the 
filmmaker discusses at length his adaptation of Carlo Levi’s Cristo s’é fermato 
ad Eboli. 

Having discussed the essays on adaptation as individual contributions, I 
would now like to briefly summarize their collective significance. The essays 
by Morbiato, Quaresima, O’Healy, Bondanella, Radcliff-Umstead, and 
Michalcyzk demonstrate that adaptation is no longer viewed as a phenomenon 
whose critical boundaries have been definitively established for all time. Rather, 
these essays illustrate the complexity of the adaptation process: transforming a 
literary text into a film text is an activity that participates in and depends upon a 
host of other factors. These factors can involve the choice of literary and pictorial 
icons as in the case of Soldati, the basic parameters of the film industry during a 
particular historical moment as in the case of Lattuada, questions of influence 
and the choice of models as in the case of Bertolucci, elements of personal 
biography as in the case of Fellini, the attitude toward high cultural sources as in 
the case of Visconti, and finally, the force of politics as in the case of Rosi and 
Petri. These essays cover a variety of Italian textual case studies and testify to a 
widespread critical impulse toward rethinking adaptation. 

To be sure, theorists on both sides of the Atlantic are in agreement in 
calling for new approaches to adaptation (see Andrew, Eidsvik, Kezich, Orr). 
Antonio Costa, one of the contributors to this volume, has recently described 
elsewhere the importance of concentrating on cultural institutions and 
technologies—the cinematographic apparatus and the literary industry as 
complex socio-cultural phenomena—as well as on the forms and functions of 
individual texts. 


Prima dei singoli testi sono le istituzioni, i dispositivi che entrano in rapporto e 
mettono in gioco le potenzialita: c’é un effetto “alone’’ che testi letterari e film si 
scambiano a vicenda, la vita di un testo si prolunga anche in trasposizioni 
infedeli, allo stessso modo in cui i film richiamano pubblico anche in virtu della 
forza mitica di titoli e personaggi letterari famosi. Cid non esclude comunque, che 
anche i confronti diretti tra i testi possano gettar luce sui processi di interazione 
tra cinema e letteratura. (“Comencini’’ 57) 

(Before the individual texts there are the institutions, the apparatuses that enter 
into contact and that put into play their potentialities: there is a “halo’’ effect 
that literary and film texts exchange in tum, the life of a text is prolonged also in 
unfaithful adaptations, in the same way in which films attract a public also in 
virtue of the mythical force of famous literary titles and characters. This does not 
exclude, however, that also direct comparisons between texts can shed light on the 
processes of interaction between cinema and literature.) 
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Costa’s emphasis on the need to study cultural institutions in the adaptation 
process is an idea whose time has come. While acknowledging the continuing 
relevance of the direct relations that can be drawn between individual texts, Costa 
suggests that more attention might be fruitfully given to analyzing how the 
product, i.e., the film itself, functions within the larger cultural system. 

A new set of questions begins to emerge once fidelity to the source text is no 
longer the sole criterion of analysis. Film adaptations can reveal a great deal 
about the position and role of literary texts and genres at particular moments in 
history. By the same token, adaptations, as Quaresima argues in his study of 
Lattuada’s La lupa, may actually be more revealing of the common denominators 
typical of the film industry during a particular era than films that are not based 
on literary works. Furthermore, in view of the diversity of examples brought 
together here, the essays in this volume suggest the need to develop an 
historical overview that would trace the role and function of film adaptations at 
different historical junctures: in short, which literary works have been adapted by 
which filmmakers at what time for what purpose and to what effect.> Given the 
new approaches to this topic and the fact that adaptation is itself a phenomenon 
very much in evolution, as Gianfranco Bettetini has demonstrated,® this subject 
will no doubt continue to engage the attention of film scholars for a long time 
to come. 

New perspectives on adaptation are only one element in the evolving debate 
concerning film and literature. If the ways in which national cinemas have 
utilized literature constitutes an integral element of film history, so too the 
ways in which the cinema has impacted on writers, poets, dramatists, critics, and 
intellectual life in general represents an equally important element of twentieth- 
century cultural history. While the discourse on adaptation in the past has tended 
to privilege the literary text and to thus concentrate on literature’s “influence’’ on 
film, there is also a vast amount of material, as the contributors to this volume 
indicate, dealing with the effect of film on literature. 

The force of the cinema on literature finds new meaning in Gian Piero 
Brunettta’s essay, “La conquista dell’impero dei sogni: D’Annunzio e 





5 As Lorenzo Pellizzari has recently noted in an article on the Italian cinema’s use of literary 
sources in the last decade: “Viene subito da domandarsi se vi siano scrittori solitamente o 
almeno frequentemente saccheggiati dal cinema, fonte di ispirazione permanente o ricorrente 
per sceneggiatori e registi’’ (46) [The question arises immediately as to whether there are 
writers usually or at least frequently pillaged by the cinema, the source of permanent or 
recurring inspiration for screenwriters and directors]. For a useful example of a broad historical 
overview of adaptation in the German cinema, see Rentschler. 

6 New approaches to adaptation are also being stimulated by the proliferation of written texts 
adapted from films. Bettetini has rightly argued that this new trend in the publishing industry, 
as well as the fact that many works of contemporary fiction are inspired by audiovisual 
models, has created the need to theorize the process of adaptation from the opposite direction 
(80). 
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Pirandello.’’ Analyzing the cinema’s “fatal attraction’’ for twentieth-century 
Italian writers, Brunettta sets out the coordinates of a project that has wide- 
ranging implications: 


Non c’é letterato tra quanti hanno avuto rapporti continuati o semplici contatti 
occasionali con la nascente industria cinematografica, che non sia costretto a fare 
i conti con una serie di problemi di etica e identita professionale, di 
riconoscimento di paternita e proprieta artistica, del tutto sconosciuti 
all’intellettuale del secolo appena trascorso. 

(There is no literary figure among those who have had continual relationships or 
simple occasional contacts with the nascent film industry who has not been forced 
to come to terms with a series of problems regarding ethics and professional 
identity, the recognition of artistic paternity and ownership, completely unknown 
to the intellectual of the century that had just ended.) 


By comparing the relationship to the cinema of two of the greatest writers of 
the twentieth century, D’Annunzio and Pirandello, Brunetta weaves together the 
separate strands of film history and literary history in order to contextualize the 
macrosystemic forces brought into play by the film industry. 

Film history and literary history, as well as their theoretical counterparts, 
come together in Gavriel Moses’s “polyphonic’’ reading of Pirandello’s novel, J 
quaderni di Serafino Gubbio operatore. Like Giovanni Pastrone’s film Cabiria 
(1914), for which D’Annunzio wrote intertitles, Pirandello’s novel marks a 
watershed in the historical interactions of Italian film and literature. Exploring 
Pirandello’s remarkable intuitions concerning the ramifications of film 
aesthetics, Moses argues that Pirandello’s novel constitutes the prototype of an 
emerging narrative sub-genre: the “film-novel’’ in which “the epistemological 
and existential repercussions of [the cinema] are explored through the means of 
narrative.’’ Given the massive impact of the cinema in the twentieth century, it 
is not surprising, Moses argues, that the novel as a genre would be stimulated to 
create a space for it. Moreover, because Pirandello’s novel scrutinizes the cultural 
functions of the cinema during this period, his influence underlies not only the 
“film-novel’’ but anticipates the work of subsequent film theorists. 

Further theoretical considerations regarding the role of film in the cultural 
history of the twentieth century are provided by Antonio Costa in his essay, 
“Palomar e l’effetto rebound.’’ Costa gauges the pressure of film techniques on 
modes of literary representation and the effects of audiovisual forms of 
communication on human perception. The flowering of cinematic and optic 
metaphors not only in literature but in disparate areas of intellectual inquiry 
leads Costa to analyze what he calls, following Jost, “the rebound effect,’’ i.e. 
the influence of one medium upon another. Utilizing recent models of narrative 
theory, Costa reads Italo Calvino’s Palomar as a catalogue of situations dealing 
with visual perception. Thus, Calvino’s final novel constitutes, in Costa’s view, 
an exemplary text for studying the relationship between the visual media and 
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contemporary literature. 

Brunetta’s essay on D’Annunzio and Pirandello, Moses’s theory of the film- 
novel, and Costa’s reading of Calvino’s Palomar contribute significantly to a 
still largely underdeveloped area of film and literary research. Whereas in the 
early years of the Italian film industry literature provided a supply of ready-made 
stories, plots, and characters for use in cinematic adaptation (Brunetta “La 
migrazione’’), the relations between Italian film and literature have also 
demonstrated a fertile cross-pollination. The fruits of this cross-pollination can 
be seen in numerous Italian literary texts whose authors write about films that 
have moved them, utilize images from the cinema that have entered into the 
collective imagination, adapt or reflect upon film aesthetics, and use filmic 
references to portray the pervasiviness of so-called mass culture. 

Does a “‘fiim-poem’’ also exist whose development parallels or perhaps runs 
counter to what Moses has called the film-novel? Mario Verdone’s work on this 
question (Poemi e scenari) indicates that the origins of such a poetic sub-genre 
can be found in the experimentalism of the European avant-garde in Italy, 
France, and Russia. Verdone’s reading of Futurist and other avant-garde poems 
with explicit filmic references represents the first phase in the development of 
research into what we might call the history of the film-poem. 

In addition to the Futurists, Italian poets as diverse as Trilussa, Umberto 
Saba, Delio Tessa, Eugenio Montale, Andrea Zanzotto, Pier Paolo Pasolini, 
Vittorio Sereni, Antonio Porta, Edoardo Sanguineti, Cesare Viviani, and 
Valerio Magrelli, to mention only the most prominent, borrow from the cinema 
in the same way that poets through the ages have adapted material from the other 
arts in order to comment on and to criticize popular culture. Akin to such 
American poems as John Ashberry’s “Daffy Duck in Hollywood,’’ Frank 
O’Hara’s “To the Film Industry in Crisis,’’ and Robert Duncan’s poem entitled 
“Bergman’s Seventh Seal,’’ Italian film-poems respond to such classics as 
Rossellini’s Roma citta aperta and Paisa, De Sica’s Miracolo a Milano, Fellini’s 
La dolce vita, Kubrick’s 2001 A Space Odyssey, as well as films by Antonioni, 
Bufiuel, Bergman, Chaplin, Godard, and others.’ The evolution of cinemorphic 
literary texts has only recently begun to receive scholarly attention and many 
areas await further exploration. 

The essays on the evolution of cinemorphic literary texts provide excellent 
examples of the primacy of history in Italian film scholarship. In contrast to the 
frequently ahistorical character of American writing on film, Italians do not sever 
critical and theoretical analysis from an historical matrix. Given the historicist 
bent of the Italian intellectual tradition, it is not surprising that Italian scholars 
have long favored the analysis of literary and filmic relations within a particular 
historical context. Contributors to this volume testify to the ongoing vitality of 





7 For some provisional conclusions regarding my own work in progress on the history of the 
Italian film-poem, see my essay on Zanzotto. See also De Santi. 
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that tradition as they point to new questions regarding futurism, the Fascist 
period, neorealism, and the neorealist legacy in the decades following its zenith. 

Can we speak of a Futurist cinema, Mario Verdone asks in his essay 
“Futurismo: film e letteratura,’’ or was the Futurist contribution mainly in the 
realm of aesthetics and theory? Was Futurism more important for the cinema or 
was the cinema more of an influence on Futurism? In reviewing the Futurist 
involvement with the cinema from the film Vita futurista and the Manifesto 
della cinematografia futurista, both of which appeared in 1916, to Marinetti’s 
theoretical interventions and artistic activities in the late 1920s and 1930s, 
Verdone underlines the wide influence that key film concepts had in the 
development of what remains the quintessential avant-garde movement of this 
century. 

If the Fascist period saw the eclipse and co-optation of the Futurist 
movement with its theoretical impulse and experimental energy, it was 
nevertheless an important period in the development of the cinema and in the 
further evolution of film and literary interrelations. The presence of American 
film in Italian culture during this period has been the focus of a great deal of 
study by Italian, French, and most recently by American film scholars (see 
Landy, Hay, Mancini). One of the most important figures involving film and 
literary relationships during this period, Mario Soldati, whose novels America 
primo amore and 24 ore in uno studio cinematografico contain important 
reflections of film culture in the 1930s, is present in this volume (Morbiato) for 
his role in bringing three of Antonio Fogazzaro’s novels to the screen in the 
1940s. 

The historical issues broached in Morbiato’s essay, described above with 
respect to adaptation, involve a shift in the literary models of the prewar and 
postwar Italian cinema. From Fogazzaro to Verga, from the calligraphism of 
Soldati to the anthropomorphic cinema of Visconti, this historic shift is treated 
in different ways by various contributors to the present volume. As is well 
known, the brief flowering and sudden passing of cinematic and literary 
neorealism during the 1940s and 1950s represents the nodal point of film and 
literary interrelations in Italian culture. 

Reflecting the prominence of neorealism in Italian film scholarship, half of 
the essays in this volume treat or touch on neorealism in some fashion. The 
debate on neorealism has evolved considerably in recent years and has moved 
beyond the hardened ideological positions that once placed “white telephone’’ 
films on one side of a line and “‘neorealism’’ on the other.’ To a greater degree 
than was possible just a decade ago, scholars are now better prepared to analyze 
what Antonio Costa has called elsewhere “the Italian road to realism’’ (“La via 





8 For a variety of recent Italian contributions on neorealism, see Fumo and Renzi. For recent 
work by American film scholars on neorealism and on the career of Roberto Rossellini, see 
Marcus and Brunette, respectively. 
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italiana’ 38). The essays on neorealism in this volume contribute to an on- 
going project of historical revisionism. 

The significance of new historical subjects upon the stage of Italian film 
during the neorealist season is the focus of Angela Dalle-Vacche’s essay, 
“Nouvelle histoire, Italian Style.’’ Analyzing the relevance of the commedia 
dell’arte for theorizing neorealism, Dalle-Vacche argues that just as opera is a 
salient point of reference for the silent and Fascist periods, so too the commedia 
dell’arte functions as an important although largely unrecognized cultural 
referent for neorealism. Concentrating on a “certain tendency toward the bodily’”’ 
in neorealist films, Dalle-Vacche argues that neorealism moves away from 
literary models towards the national anti-literary traditon of the commedia 
dell’ arte. From the 1940s to the 1950s neorealism offers to Italian and to French 
cinema a standpoint from which to challenge the dominant formula of high 
budget productions associated with the Fascist epics. Dalle-Vacche concentrates 
on this French and Italian strain as it relates to the career of Ettore Scola and she 
marks its progress from his earlier works to his most recent films. 

Leonardo Quaresima’s contribution to rethinking neorealism has already 
been treated within the context of adaptation. It is important to note in passing 
however that his reflections on the melodramatic impulse in Lattuada’s La Lupa 
become even more poignant in light of Dalle-Vacche’s focus on the commedia 
dell’ arte. Moreover, his analysis of the neorealist star system with such popular 
dive as Silvana Mangano, Eleonora Rossi Drago, Sofia Loren, and Elsa 
Martinelli in the late 1940s and 1950s could be related to Dalle-Vacche’s inquiry 
into the representation of the body in the neorealist cinema. 

The neorealist legacy as interpreted by the Taviani brothers is one of the 
central issues of Marcia Landy’s essay, “Neorealism, Language, and Politics in 
the Films of the Tavianis.’’ The continuing legacy of neorealism from the 1960s 
to the 1980s, both as a model and as an anti-model, is also discussed by other 
contributors to this volume (O’Healy, West, Bondanella, Radcliff-Umstead, 
Michalczyk). These essays, together with those that deal with the earlier decades 
of this century, demonstrate the expanding boundaries of film history, the 
continuing re-examination of particular historical issues, and a burgeoning 
interest in reflecting on the role of film studies within the academy. The 
increasing tendency to historicize the object of film studies has been emphasized 
in a recent article by Michéle Lagny who, in describing the new film history, 
writes: 


This history will be neither exhaustive, global, nor explanatory; rather, it will be 
at once descriptive, hypothetico-deductive and comparative—no longer ‘‘a story of 
origins and 2 memorial of grandeur’’ belonging to the cinema, but the questioning 
of the identity, the function, and the type of relations that the cinema brings to 
light within a society. . . . Explaining its procedures at each new step, this 
history would authorize freedom and imagination in order to trace the itineraries 
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that would lead us from the films to the society that produces and consumes them. 
(17) 


The itineraries of the new film history, which in Lagny’s terms “would lead us 
from the films to the society that produces and consumes them,”’ have long been 
an interest of Italian scholars. To be sure, historical studies represent a particular 
strength of Italian film scholarship (Brunetta “La storiografia,’’ Zavoli), and the 
Italian concern for history is amply evidenced in these pages. Many of the 
contributors to this volume successfully integrate film history and literary 
history within a broad theoretical framework. Given the growing interest in the 
United States in developing new historical approaches to the study of film (Allen 
and Gomery), not to mention the growth of the new historicism in literary 
studies, the strong historicist element in the Italian tradition beckons as a useful 
paradigm. 

Pier Paolo Pasolini in a well known essay describes the screenplay as “the 
concrete element in the relationship between film and literature’ (187). The need 
to study in greater detail the role of the screenwriter, the hybrid nature of the 
screenplay, as well as the collaborative nature of the filmmaking process, 
emerges as a dominant concern in a number of the contributions to this volume. 
Gian Piero Brunetta’s essay, discussed earlier in regard to the influence of film 
on literature, contains important reflections on D’Annunzio’s collaboration in 
1910 and 1912 with Ricciotto Canudo, the poet, novelist, art critc, dramatist, 
and first film aesthetician who adapted six of D’Annunzio’s plays for the screen. 
D’Annunzio’s relationship to his screenwriter is of great interest given his own 
less substantial but highly publicized role in collaborating with Giovanni 
Pastrone. In a similar fashion, Peter Bondanella deals at great length with the 
role of the scenario and the screenplay in his analysis of Fellini Satyricon. Aine 
O’Healy’s discussion of Alberto Moravia’s // disprezzo, a novel which grew out 
of Moravia’s experience as a screenwriter, brings another perspective to bear on 
the problem. So too, many of the other essays mentioned earlier contain 
references to screenwriters and acknowledge the problem of the screenplay as an 
important element in film and literary dynamics. 

These issues become the central focus of Rebecca West’s essay, “Tonino 
Guerra and the Space of the Screenwriter,’’ in which she discusses one of the 
most neglected areas of film scholarship and one of the most remarkable figures 
in the history of Italian film and literature. Through her overview of Tonino 
Guerra’s productive and varicd career, and through her inclusion of Guerra’s own 
remarks on his experience as a screenwriter, she brings together a number of 
interrelated concerns: 1) the marginality of the screenwriter, 2) the invisibility 
of the translator, 3) the often peripheral position occupied by the “dialect poet.”’ 
She also touches on a paradox at the heart of the film/literature question: the 
cinema, a chiefly visual art, signals a heightened emphasis on the spoken word. 
West’s essay is further enriched by her reflections on the Italian dialects as 
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potential languages of opposition and by her references to the critical problems 
involved in discussing dialect poetry. 

A fertile but problematic linguistic diversity has been one of the 
distinguishing features of the Italian peninsula throughout its long history. In 
her essay, “Neorealism, Language, and Politics in the Films of the Tavianis,”’ 
Marcia Landy uncovers not only an interpretive key to the films of the Tavianis 
but an indigenous Italian cultural discourse: la questione della lingua. She 
analyzes language as a theme in the films of the Tavianis as well as the 
parameters of their own film language within the postneorealist context. In 
describing the Tavianis’ attention to landscape, dialect, and cultural identity, she 
makes the case that their films successfully communicate Antonio Gramsci’s 
insights into why language and culture matter to politics. 

Landy’s treatment of the films of the Tavianis reflects the continuing 
importance of Gramsci’s thought at the international level. Furthermore, by 
raising the question of language in the cinema, she also points to the deeply 
rooted problematics of Italian cultural politics. Within this context, the 
plurilinguistic levels represented in the Italian cinema, the role of the cinema 
and television in creating a national spoken idiom, and the difficulties in 
promoting Italian language films abroad can be seen as interrelated issues that 
need to be further integrated into the discourse on Italian film and literature.? 

The relationship between film and literature has often been portrayed as a 
struggle between a traditional “high’’ culture and an emerging “popular’’ or 
“mass’’ culture, between a uniquely national cultural inheritance rooted in 
language and a transnational vocabulary of intercultural images. The Italian 
experience of this relationship is particularly important in light of the 
transformation of Italian culture in this century. Given the singular role that the 
cinema and television have played in that transformation, the historical 
interactions of Italian film and literature continue to pose questions of great 
moment. From this perspective, the history of film and literary interactions in 
Italy becomes a potential site for analyzing the changing role of intellectuals 
within a changing cultural context. Furthermore, while this discourse is firmly 
anchored in the past it also looks to the future: the study of film and literature 
opens up a space in which to contemplate the role of Italian culture in an 
increasingly global society. 


The University of Notre Dame 


9 For some important recent reflections on the present linguistic situation in Italy and its 
relationship to the cinema and television, see Jacobelli, De Mauro, Cecioni, Sabatini, and the 
Acts of the Congress on Cinema e dialetto in Italia. 
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La conquista dell’impero dei sogni: 
D’Annunzio e Pirandello 


Sono gli anni che precedono l’inizio della guerra di Libia. Gli anni in cui 
Giovanni Pascoli parla della “grande proletaria” che si € mossa. 

Gli storici dei grandi movimenti di emigrazione non si sono certo curati dei 
piccoli fenomeni di emigrazione culturale all’interno del territorio delle arti e 
dello spettacolo, fenomeni che ne hanno mutato in modo profondo la topografia 
€ 1 sistemi di comunicazione interna. 

Il proletariato intellettuale—ma non solo quello—dal primo decennio del 
Novecento comincia a dirigersi, prima in ordine sparso e poi in maniera 
compatta e massiccia, verso il Nuovo Mondo del cinema. Una terra promessa, 
una terra da seminare anche con le briciole del proprio corpo letterario e da arare 
con procedimenti del tutto nuovi. 

L’intero territorio appare a molti come il paese di Cuccagna, 0 meglio come 
l’Eldorado, una terra da cui dar inizio a una nuova era culturale. 

“La scena—scrive D’Annunzio in un saggio rimasto inedito fino a poco 
tempo fa—é come una femmina isterilita da cui aspettiamo la nascita di qualche 
cosa” (Del cinematografo 116). 

La scena cinematografica stimola inedite energie creative negli intellettuali 
che si dirigono verso di lei e ne viene fecondata in maniera pill o meno visibile. 

Una prima ipotesi é questa: il cinema esercita sui letterati italiani—fin dalla 
sua prima apparizione—un/’attrazione fatale. 

Non c’é letterato tra quanti hanno avuto rapporti continuati 0 semplici 
contatti occasionali con la nascente industria cinematografica, che non sia 
costretto a fare i conti con una serie di problemi di etica e identita professionale, 
di riconoscimento di paternita e proprieta artistica, del tutto sconosciuti 
all’intellettuale del secolo appena trascorso. Non c’é letterato che, costretto a 
rivelare l’esistenza di questi rapporti, non si senta nelle vesti del marito che ha 
abbandonato il letto coniugale, non avverta e denunci il proprio senso di colpa, 
non provi un senso di sdoppiamento della propria personalita artistica e di 
degradazione delle sue migliori qualita e—in pari tempo—non confessi di aver, 
comunque, provato una qualche forma di piacere, di godimento e gratificazione 
nel corso della relazione. 

Per un Gozzano che, sulla “Vita cinematografica” gia nel 1910, ammette di 
aver ridotto per il cinema “fiabe per grandi e piccini sceneggiate con grande 
sintesi di trama e scaltrezza d’ effetti” (Bocca 54) c’é un Verga che si rivolge con 
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questo tono a un’amica a cui regala i soggetti di molte sue opere: “Vi prego e vi 
scongiuro di non dire mai che io abbia messo le mani in questa manipolazione 
culinaria delle cose mie” (Raya, Verga e il cinema 33). 

Basteranno pochi anni ancora perché altri (come Delteil in Francia) giungano 
a dichiararsi figli del cinema, capovolgendo un fin troppo ovvio albero 
genealogico (“il cinema é mio padre. Dona sangue e porpora alla letteratura”). 

I miraggi economici, i bagliori di compensi inconcepibili per un equivalente 
lavoro editoriale, costituiscono un minimo comun denominatore, una ragione 
primaria del fascino esercitato dal cinema, ma certo non sufficiente a produrre un 
fenomeno tanto massiccio e diffuso di attraversamento del limes culturale 
tradizionale e di creazione—per individui molto diversi—di spazi, piani e linee di 
sviluppo e riferimento correlate e comuni. 

Evitiamo di assumere come sistema di riferimento le trasposizioni 
cinematografiche delle opere e dei drammi originali di D’Annunzio e Pirandello. 
Cerchiamo piuttosto di collegare fenomeni contigui e similari, di segnalare 
forme dirette e indirette di influenza teorica e poetica. Il quadro si dilata di fronte 
ai nostri occhi e include fenomeni e soggetti finora mai considerati. E soprattutto 
si organizza attorno a due fuochi e a due punti di fuga prospettici. 

D’ Annunzio e Pirandello sono come due grandi accumulatori la cui energia 
non va ad alimentare tanto lo schermo, quanto si diffonde su un intero 
macrosistema culturale ed economico creato e regolato dalla macchina 
cinematografica. 


2. Il senso di spaesamento, |’atteggiamento di diffidenza contrariamente a 
quanto si € sempre sostentuo disponendo con ordine, lungo una medesima catena, 
alcune dichiarazioni ufficiali—é apparente e, in molti casi, serve da alibi nei 
confronti del super-ego artistico. In realta il nascente mercato trova in gran copia 
la manovalanza intellettuale e compra—senza eccessiva difficolta—se non 
l’intero almeno parte del corpo letterario o teatrale di molti autori. Nel nuovo 
mercato della cultura i letterati accorrono in massa a esporre la loro mercanzia, e 
acercare di venderla alle migliori condizioni. Abbiamo decine e decine di prove di 
lettere di scrittori 0 uomini di teatro, da Roberto Bracco a Pirandello, in cui 
l’occasione cinematografica é vista come 1|’aiutante magico delle fiabe capace di 
risolvere, in un sol colpo, gravissime situazioni economiche. 

In una dimensione topologica in cui fluttuano come punti disgregati tra 
loro, letterati come Matilde Serao, Giovanni Verga, Roberto Bracco, Nino 
Martoglio, Salvatore di Giacomo, Guido Gozzano, Nino Oxilia, la presenza di 
Gabriele D’Annunzio e Luigi Pirandello favorisce la determinazione di alcuni 
sistemi di riferimento comuni, la percezione e definizione—diretta e indiretta— 
della complessita del campo e l’enunciazione dell’intero arco delle potenzialita 
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che la nuova forma di espressione offre sulla scena artistica, culturale e sociale.! 

E’ proprio grazie all’azione indipendente, ma incrociata, di D’Annunzio e 
Pirandello che si puO veder nascere, svilupparsi e tendersi, fino quasi ad 
esplodere, un ventaglio di problemi di carattere teorico, poetico, ma anche piu 
banalmente pragmatico e utilitaristico, che, oltre a rivelare l’ampiezza dell’area 
osservata, la copre in tutta la sua varieta logistica e territoriale. 

Il cinema appare si come il simbolo del moderno, come la manifestazione 
pil significativa della scienza al servizio dell’arte ma anche come il punto di 
intersezione e il centro prospettico dell’ intero sistema delle arti del passato. 

Tradizionalmente D’Annunzio e Pirandello non viaggiano in coppia: di 
fronte al cinema pero il loro accostamento produce, per sinergia, la capacita di 
copertura massima di un terreno che sembrerebbe esplorato in modo sistematico 
quasi sulla base di un progetto comune. 

Entrambi rifuggono e combattono—con mezzi differenti!’ ideologia della 
modernizzazione, ma avvertono, con grande immediatezza e lucidita, come la 
macchina cinematografica possa diventare la pill grande creatrice o il pil: grande 
collettore di miti nelle mani dell’uomo contemporaneo. La “novissima forza che 
scaglia dardi per gli occhi” che vince D’Annunzio (come lui stesso dichiara nella 
didascalia finale di Cabiria 31) gli appare—fin dal primo momento—come la 
reincarnazione dello spirito di Ovidio e, al tempo stesso, lo strumento simbolico 
per il rito di rinascita e riscoperta dell’identita nazionale e della volonta di 
conquista lungo la strada aperta all’epoca dell’ Impero romano. 

Prima di provare l’ebrezza del volo e del dominio dello spazio e vivere in 
prima persona il senso di imprese gloriose, D’Annunzio avverte e dichiara, con 
la sua aperta adesione, che lo schermo é l’unico luogo entro cui trasferire i 
desideri individuali e collettivi, le aspirazioni e i bisogni di imprese gloriose. 

Cabiria non é—come per troppo tempo si é pensato, un incontro casuale di 
D’Annunzio col cinema—quanto I|’occasione di riprendere e riproporre, con un 
altro mezzo, un momento centrale della sua poetica di quegli anni. In un certo 
senso di farne emblematicamente il punto piu alto sia dell’aspirazione all’opera 
d’arte totale (Gesamtkunstwerk) che della volonta di trovare un luogo 
mitopoietico nel quale far confluire le differenti tensioni della sua opera poetica, 
letteraria e teatrale e di vate della nuova Italia. 

Un discorso complementare vale per Pirandello. Il fuoco, l’acqua, il sangue, 
il motivo del sacrificio, la circolarita del mito, la reversibilita del tempo, le 
metamorfosi, gli intrecci di scienza e magia, l’esigenza di unificare il molteplice 
... questi e altri motivi si ritrovano in tutti quelli che possiamo chiamare gli 


1 Esiste ormai una bibliografia di un certo rilievo sull’argomento: tra i molti testi e saggi utili 
si vedano almeno il mio /ntellettuali cinema e propaganda tra le due guerre e il capitolo 
dedicato all’intervento dei letterati nella mia Storia del cinema italiano; AA.VV., D’Annunzio e 
il cinema; Enzo Lauretta, ac. di, Pirandello e il cinema; Sarah Zappulla Muscara, Letteratura 
teatro e cinema; e della stessa, Sperduti nel buio, un antesignano del neorealismo. 
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“atti cinematografici” dei due autori. 

In uno esibiti, nell’altro nascosti, o dissimulati o deprivati della loro 
tragicita apparente per mezzo dell’ ironia. 

Entrambi capiscono che lo strumento cinematografico é un rivelatore ad alto 
potenziale entro stati di turbolenza e di crisi. Artistica, psicologica, sociale ed 
esistenziale. 

Il momento centrale di Cabiria @ dato dall’invocazione a Moloch da parte del 
pontefice: “Re delle due zone t’invoco. . . . Eccoti la carne pit pura / eccoti il 
sangue pill mite / Karthada ti dona il suo fiore /. . . Consuma il sacrificio tu 
stesso / nelle tue fauci di fiamma o padre e madre / 0 tu dio e dea . . .” (Cabiria 
14). E il culmine drammatico dei Quaderni di Serafino Gubbio viene raggiunto 
egualmente mediante il sacrificio, frantumazione e dispersione del corpo 
dell’attore inghiottito, pitt che dalla tigre, dalle fauci della macchina da presa, 
reincarnazione moderna del Moloch cartaginese. 

“Vi resta ancora, 0 signori, un po’ d’anima, un po’ di cuore e di mente? 
Date, date qua alle macchine voraci che aspettano!” dice, con analoghe funzioni 
sacerdotali, Serafino all’inizio del romanzo. 

I contributi di D’Annunzio e Pirandello sembrano accordarsi attorno ad 
alcuni grandi temi e motivi simbolici che toccano sia il fare artistico che i 
motivi pid generali dell’essere e del dover essere dell’individuo da una parte e di 
un popolo o di un’intera razza dall’altra. 

Il discorso che segue non intende privilegiare il momento del passaggio del 
corpo letterario sullo schermo, né, tanto meno, quello dell’emigrazione culturale 
o della contaminazione dei ruoli, quanto piuttosto l’osservazione delle 
dimensioni anteriori e ulteriori, la rete di relazioni presupposte e prodotte 
dall’attraversamento del terreno cinematografico da parte di D’Annunzio e 
Pirandello. 


3. Sarebbe facile fissare il punto di partenza e di arrivo di questa 
deambulazione attraverso alcuni momenti dell’opera dei due autori nelle parole 
del prologo di Cabiria nella visione “dell’isola ardente che la mano erculea della 
gente dorica sembra aver foggiato nel tipo della compiuta grandezza. La 
montagna che fu mistico sepolcro di Empedocle segna qui, il ritmo iniziale di 
vita e di morte, di creazione e di distruzione, di splendore e di oscuramento” 
(Cabiria 6). 

Sarebbe utile a sollecitare la benevolenza del mio pubblico muovermi 
proprio da luoghi siciliani da cui prende l’awvio la prima “nota all’azione” scritta 
per la Visione storica del III secolo: “E’ il vespero. Gia si chiude la tenzone dei 
caprai che la musa dorica ispira su i flauti dispari a cui la cera diede l’odore del 
miele. E Batto ritorna dai campi alla citta al suo giardino di Catania, in vista 
dell’Etna” (Cabiria 9). 

Sarebbe anche comodo, ma penso di dovervi rinunciare. Credo piu 
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opportuno partire da una realta diversa—quella veneziana—non solo per 
concessione allo spirito di campanile, quanto perché Venezia é il primo autentico 
luogo ideale da cui D’Annunzio immagina possa riaccendersi la scintilla dello 
spirito di conquista e di dominio che sembra sopita negli uomini della neonata 
nazione italiana. 

Nello scenario veneziano e adriatico della Nave D’ Annunzio fissa caratteri e 
tipologie simboliche e iconografiche destinate a passare anche nelle note scritte 
per Cabiria e a subire un processo di particolare intensificazione significante 
nella traduzione della parola nell’immagine. 

Il 26 aprile del 1908 la “Gazzetta di Venezia” pubblica una lettera di Gabriele 
D’Annunzio al Sindaco con cui il poeta dichiara di voler donare alla citta il 
manoscritto della Nave: “Oso offrire alla citta di Venezia, pegno e documento 
d’amore, il poema tragico in cui tentai di celebrare, senza misura, il primo 
impeto del giovane popolo cristiano verso la potenza come una delle pit grandi 
apparizioni della volonta fatale della storia degli uomini”.? 

Il dono é accolto dalla giunta tra molte polemiche e il plauso incondizionato 
di chi vede nel dramma una vera e propria aspirazione profetica a una patria pil 
grande e con un’identita nazionale riconquistata all’altezza di quelle create da 
Roma e Venezia. 

Portavoce del gruppo nazionalista é il conte Foscari che, nel corso di un 
banchetto offerto presso |’Hotel Danieli, pronuncia un discorso di celebrazione 
del poeta che “alla fortuna del nostro mare canto il pit alto dei vaticini” 
(“Gazzetta di Venezia” 1). Il discorso si conclude con questo doppio augurio: 


se non tutti gli Oceani sia nostro almeno questo piccolo Golfo che, Roma prima e 
poscia Venezia ebbero per tanti secoli nel loro incontrastato imperio. . . . 

Tu celebrando nella tua tragedia Adriatica i natali di questa antica madre immortale 
illumini e conforti i nostri spiriti ansiosi, oggi che ancora una volta la barbarie 
minaccia alle nostre porte e una voce irosa eccheggia fra gli archi del grande 
anfiteatro romano di 1a del breve mare. 

Ma se non piu l’aquila di Aquileia, apra pur sempre le ali un’altra aquila fatata 
sopra il rostro delle navi d’Italia. E voglia Iddio che tu sia chiamato a intonare il 
peana di vittoria sul mare nostro. (“Gazzetta di Venezia” 1) 


A chiusura di tutti i discorsi ufficiali D’ Annunzio leva il calice per un brindisi di 
ringraziamento: 


Spiriti generosi che serbate e alimentate sull’altra sponda il nascosto fuoco 
romano, per la vostra presenza ci appare congiunta, in subito atto di vita, 
l’immagine che sta nel passato con quella che ondeggia nel futuro. . . . Guardate 
con gli occhi dell’anima la terra in forma di cuor palpitante sospesa nel mare che 


2 T testi integrali di questi discorsi sono riportati nella “Gazzetta di Venezia” del 28 aprile 
1908. 
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la citta orfana addenta con i suoi Moli. . . . Per dire il suo martirio e il suo 
coraggio evocherd l’eroe delle continue ferite, quel Carlo Zeno il cui animo era di 
cosi smisurata potenza che . . . avendo una saetta conficcata in gola, egli condusse 
col muto gesto le sue Galere. . . . Lo Zeno ebbe strappata la freccia da un 
marinaio, visse e vinse, gridO nel sangue la gioia delle liberate acque. Io voglio 
bere a quell’atteso marinaio d’Italia che un giorno compira il medesimo atto e 
raccogliera il medesimo grido. (“Gazzetta di Venezia” 2) 


D’Annunzio sembra raccogliere, a sua volta, le invocazioni di riscossa nazionale 
racchiuse nell’Ora d’Africa di Alfredo Oriani, pubblicata appena pochi mesi 
prima. 

Il sangue, il sacrificio, come momento necessario per la palingenesi 
nazionale. Nella Nave D’ Annunzio fissa alcuni grandi motivi che potra riprendere 
e travasare, quasi senza soluzione di continuita, nel lavoro per Pastrone. 

Basiliola—nasce dall’acqua, ma si proietta verso il cielo come una fiamma 
(“‘ardi tu sola contro tutta l’ombra . . . mandata come fuoco tra le fiumane senza 
cataratte. ... Alcuna cosa é in lei, certo, eternale e fuori della sorte e della morte 
e da non poter essere domata da uomo” La Nave 90, 98), mentre “la creatura 
inconsapevole che passa incolume attraverso |’ardore dei fati é nomata Cabiria, 
con un nome evocatore dei demoni vulcanici, degli operai igniti ed occulti i quali 
travagliano senza tregua la materia dura e durevole . . .” (Cabiria 6). 

Nella Nave il sistema simbolico della tragedia confluisce, dopo il sacrificio e 
la rinascita, in un rinnovato desiderio di potenza da parte di Marco Gratico che, da 
bordo della nave Tuttilmondo, “arma la prora e salpa verso il Mondo” con il 
desiderio di andare “lungi a riconoscere il dominio assegnato alla pil’ grande 
speranza” (La Nave 190-191). 

Il lavoro proposto da Pastrone scopre una dimensione ulteriore alla capacita 
immaginativa di D’Annunzio, e lo spinge a dichiarare la propria incondizionata 
adesione alla “novissima forza”. D’ Annunzio scrive: 


La recente industria del cinematografo . . . deve essere considerata come 
un’ausiliaria provvidenziale di quegli artisti coraggiosi e severi che nell’ignobile 
decadenza del Teatro d’oggi, aspirano a distruggere per riedificare. . . . Poiché 
abbiamo fino a oggi invocato invano un Erostrato che incendii le vecchie 
baracche, pit o meno dorate, ove i trafficanti di drammaturgia vendono la loro 
merce abominevole, bisogna sperare nella virti serpentina della ‘pellicola’. . . . 
Che i poeti seguano il mio esempio, attribuendo al Cinematografo una virtt di 
liberazione e di distruzione. . 

Consideriamo intanto il Cinematografo come uno strumento di liberazione. . . . 
Or é parecchi anni, a Milano, fui attratto dalla nuova invenzione che mi pareva 
potesse promuovere una nuova estetica del movimento. Passai pill ore in una 
fabbrica di films per studiare la tecnica e specie per rendermi conto del partito che 
avrei potuto trarre da quegli accorgimenti che la gente del mestiere chiama 
strucehi’:: . 
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Pensavo che dal cinematografo potesse nascere un’arte piacevole il cui elemento 
essenziale fosse il ‘meraviglioso’. Le Metamorfosi di Ovidio! Ecco il vero 
soggetto cinematografico. Tecnicamente non v’é limite alla rappresentazione del 
prodigio e del sogno. Volli esperimentare la favola di Dafne. Non feci se non un 
braccio: il braccio che dalla punta delle dita comincia a fogliare sinché si muta in 
ramo folto di alloro. . . . Mi ricordo sempre della grande commozione ch’ebbi alla 
prova. L’effetto era mirabile. Il prodigio, immoto nel marmo dello scrittore o 
nella tela di pittore, si compiva misteriosamente davanti agli occhi stupefatti. La 
vita soprannaturale era 1a rappresentata in realta palpitante. 

Ma l’esperimento fu interrotto. 

Le difficolta erano gravi e richiedevano una pazienza € una costanza che il risultato 
pratico non poteva compensare. . . . I fabbricanti ad ogni tentativo insolito 
oppongono l’esecrabile gusto del pubblico. I] gusto del pubblico riduce oggi il 
cinematografo a un’industria pil o meno grossolana in concorrenza col teatro. Io 
stesso—per quella famosa carne rossa che deve eccitare il coraggio dei miei cani 
corsieri—ho lasciato cincischiare in films alcuni dei miei drammi pit noti. Ma 
questa volta mi é piaciuto di fare un esperimento diretto. (Del cinematografo 115- 
118). 


A questo punto D’Annunzio rivendica la paternita non solo delle didascalie, ma 
anche del soggetto originale: 


Si tratta d’un disegno di romanzo storico, delineato parecchi anni fa e ritrovato tra 
le mie innumerevoli carte. I] disegno era troppo ambizioso. . . . La Casa editrice 
ha, senza dubbio, compiuto il pit grande e ardito sforzo che sia mai stato fatto in 
quest’arte. . 

Non cesso tuttavia di pensare al delicato braccio di Dafne converso in ramo 
frondoso. La vera e singolare virti del Cinematografo é la trasfigurazione e io dico 
che Ovidio é il suo poeta. . . . Io dico senz’ombra d’ironia che un buon bagno di 
mitologia mediterranea per il pubblico del Cinematografo sarebbe d’incalcolabile 
efficacia. (Del cinematografo 118-122) 


D’ Annunzio rivela in questo scritto, in cui reintegra alcune osservazioni fatte 
nella famosa intervista al “Corriere della Sera” del 28 febbraio 1914, di aver 
preso in considerazione il cinema come fenomeno estetico, e di essersi gia 
sporcato le mani con la pratica materiale delle riprese e dei trucchi, di aver voluto 
tentare di esercitare un dominio materiale anche sulla pellicola. 

L’accenno alle esperienze anteriori e soprattutto al fatto di aver concesso di 
“cincischiare” in film alcuni dei suoi “drammi pit noti” ci consente di aprire una 
breve parentesi su un momento che costituisce l’anello di congiunzione tra la 
realizzazione della Nave e il lavoro per il film di Pastrone. Mi riferisco alla 
concessione di portare sullo schermo sei drammi teatrali—tra cui la Nave—datata 
tra il 1910 e 1911 che spinge il poeta ad accostarsi personalmente alla realta 
produttiva. 


Di questo episodio importante esiste un’ampia documentazione—tuttora 
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inedita—conservata tra le carte del Vittoriale—nel carteggio avuto con Ricciotto 
Canudo, che risiedeva a Parigi e aveva avuto l’incarico di effettuare il lavoro di 
riduzione. 

La corrispondeza complessiva consta di 82 lettere, 20 telegrammi, 10 
biglietti postali, 4 cartoline e svariati biglietti da visita. 

Canudo mantiene lungo tutto l’arco in cui si sviluppa il rapporto con 
D’Annunzio—che coinvolge non soltanto il problema della riduzione 
cinematografica—un rapporto di assoggettamento e deferenza, ma anche di 
orgogliosa difesa della propria identita professionale. 

D’Annunzio manifesta la propria disapprovazione per il modo di procedere di 
Canudo con il silenzio o con messaggi assai duri. Nelle lettere appare sempre in 
primo piano la ragione commerciale ed economica, e tuttavia la pressione e 
l’attenzione di D’Annunzio devono essere molto forti se Canudo € costretto a 
giustificarsi di continuo e a spiegare le ragioni delle sue scelte: 





Ho risposto al vostro dispaccio trovato ieri dopo di avervi spedito La Gioconda e 
L’Innocente. Lavoro ad Episcopo e penso averlo finito domani. Vi rendete conto 
del lavoro enorme che ho dovuto fare per estrarre delle scene cinematografiche. 
L’opera vostra, cosi essenzialmente letteraria e cerebrale—senza togliere all’azione 
un certo carattere letterario—cioé senza tradirla. L’/nnocente soprattutto é stato di 
grande difficolta ma spero che sarete contento. E cid che ho dovuto aggiungere e 
cid a cui ho dovuto rinunciare spero non vi dispiacera. (Canudo carteggio inedito) 


Poco dopo Canudo esalta il successo parigino della sua traduzione della Nave 
e lamenta che la situazione creata con il silenzio del poeta é per lui molto 
nociva: “Voi siete un uomo di genio e un grande artista. .. . Ma io non sono un 
qualsiasi fornitore di carta annerita. . .. Abbiate la bonta di dirmi precisamente 
quello che resta a fare perché la mia posizione rispetto a voi sia definitivamente 
regolarizzata” (Canudo carteggio inedito). 

La lettera € del novembre del 1910 e un anno di distanza, nel settembre 
dell’11, Canudo scrive un’altra lunga lettera che ci aiuta a capire come il tipo di 
coinvolgimento e attenzione di D’Annunzio per il cinema fosse gia allora 
tutt’altro che occasionale. Canudo scrive: 


Quanto ai film io non posso che lamentare la mia disfatta, che mi ha tenuto in 
angustie lontano da casa . . . quando vi sono giunto il denaro era tornato in mano 
vostra. . . . Io ho lavorato accanitamente, giorni e notti, per compiere la riduzione 
che oggi vi piace chiamare deformazione. Sotto la pressione dei vostri dispacci io 
dovetti chiedere una collaborazione che fu da me retribuita con la meta del 
compenso—cioé con 300 lire che io ho pagato. . . . Io dovetti leggere e annotare 
minutamente le vostre opere e le ridussi come in Francia si riducono, cioé secondo 
tutte le indicazioni psicologiche che devono solo servire di orientamento preciso 
agli attori, che hanno cioé il compito di didascalie o rubriche. Ho dato i films al 
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cinematografo da un anno . . . conosco il mestiere. Ma per sovrappil i tre films 
furono letti e incorniciati da un mio intimo specialista della Casa Pathé. Non so 
quali sono le regole italiane. So che il mio lavoro @ stato aspro e 
coscienziosissimo. 


Mi é sembrato opportuno soffermarmi su questo momento indispensabile a 
chiarire come D’Annunzio non intenda affatto lasciare le sue opere in terra di 
nessuno una volta venduti i diritti alle case cinematografiche. E come rivendichi 
il diritto al controllo delle didascalie e pensi che questo testo scritto, riproposto 
sulla scena, pit! che svolgere un ruolo di supporto all’azione debba servire ad 
illuminarla, come in un rapporto di necessita assoluta. La didascalia é una 
struttura poetica indispensabile che produce la visione. Gia le didascalie della 
Nave dovevano avere questa funzione rispetto all’azione teatrale. Il cinema da al 
poeta la possibilita di rafforzare le sue convinzioni in questo senso. 

Proprio su questo motivo interviene sulla rivista il “Tirso” un amico di 
D’Annunzio (Annibale Tenneroni) con un’osservazione non banale e degna di 
essere ricordata. Tenneroni sostiene che D’Annunzio non ha scritto il soggetto, 
ma lo ha 


veduto e con la sua prosa ha voluto farlo vedere. Note all'azione egli ha chiamato 
le esposizioni delle fasi dell’azione nei vari episodi. . . . Cabiria si afferma subito 
non come prodotto dell’industria cinematografica, ma come opera di volonta 
concorrenti sotto l’influsso di una suggestione estetica, ad una grande 
manifestazione d’arte. . . . D’Annunzio pervade della luce del suo ingegno chi lo 
ascolta e chi lo legge. . . . D’Annunzio illumina . . . ha illuminato chi ha dovuto 
ricostruire i fasti di Roma contro Cartagine. (2) 


D’ Annunzio entra materialmente nel film con un peso specifico superiore a 
quello immaginato dal primo contatto di Pastrone in cui il regista-imprenditore 
propone al poeta, residente a Parigi, un “progetto di buon profitto con il minimo 
disturbo”. Entra perché ha bisogno di denaro, ma anche perché affascinato dalla 
potenzialita del cinema di raggiungere orizzonti non concessi alla parola. 

Si tratta di un atteggiamento molto diverso rispetto a quello che emerge 
dalle lettere di Verga alla contessa Dina di Sordevolo negli stessi anni e per 
identiche ragioni: “A sceneggiare le mie novelle o romanzi e anche il mio teatro 
. .. Mon sono adatto e non saprei fare. Vedi se riesce a te . . . 10 non so, non 
posso, e non posso fare altro per te che lasciar fare e darti carta bianca .. .” 
(Raya, Verga e il cinema 30). E in una lettera di poco successiva: 


Cavalleria o non Cavalleria il cinematografo oggi ha invaso talmente il campo e 
ha bisogno di soggetti o temi con i quali abbruttire il pubblico e accecare la gente 
che io spero che Giannino ti abbia aiutato a collocare qualcuna delle nostre fiabe. 


Basta: il punto @ che paghino e poiché del genere si fa un consumo enorme spero 
che qualcosa verra a te di questi famosi diritti d’autore e del lavoro di messa in 
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opera che fortunatamente @ poco e si riduce a illustrare i punti segnati colle due 
righe che appaiono in bianco sul cartellone nero “Hanno ammazzato Compare 
Turiddu. (Raya, Verga e il cinema 30) 


Poco dopo si decide di collaborare alla redazione delle didascalie chiedendo il 
silenzio assoluto. 

Ma anche diverso da quello assunto da Roberto Bracco nelle lettere e in uno 
scritto del 1916 sull’“‘Arte muta” intitolato Cinematografo (Geremiata) in cui si 
dice che l’elemento peculiare della rappresentazione cinematografica si trova, 
senza darsi troppa pena, nella pantomima di tutti i tempi (Bracco 152-156). 

D’Annunzio, con una sola mossa, si assume la piena paternita di un’opera 
non sua, si offre come “testimonial”, diremmo oggi, come garante della qualita 
del prodotto e gli conferisce un marchio di legittimita artistica e culturale che 
modifica, in modo sostanzioso, l’equilibrio dei poteri e dei rapporti tra cinema e 
letteratura. E, naturalmente, il peso di D’Annunzio sulla bilancia economica é 
fondamentale, e gli effetti non sono tanto facilmente quantificabili. 

D’Annunzio vede nello schermo il luogo privilegiato di realizzazione 
dell’opera d’ arte totale gia teorizzata da Wagner e Nietzsche. La tela bianca pud 
caricarsi del peso delle grandi mitologie e il passato pud proporsi, grazie al 
cinema, come realta figurale di aspirazioni future di un intero popolo. 

La materia filmica é sfuggente e in continua trasformazione, e non é un caso 
che, nella prima pagina, venga citato Empedocle. D’Annunzio vive la sua 
brevissima esperienza in uno stato di esaltazione come se sullo schermo 
potessero realizzarsi o dallo schermo potessero prendere avvio, una quantita di 
eventi impossibili altrove. 

Nonostante le polemiche e le incomprensioni non si potrebbe capire lo 
spirito che permea i primi scritti di Canudo e la sua definizione del cinema come 
“settima arte” se non si riconoscesse il primo anello di una catena creata proprio 
dallo spirito dannunziano sul terreno cinematografico. 

Questa influenza é pil’ conosciuta e indagata, e non voglio parlarne, cosi 
come non prendo in considerazione l’influenza su Griffith. Meno lo é invece 
quella esercitata nei confronti di Abel Gance, che, alla vigilia della guerra, 
compie la propria opzione artistica—pur con molti dubbi—a favore del cinema. 

Pi che dal fuoco e dalle fiamme Gance é affascinato dalla luce “solo 
elemento sensibile che possa creare un trait d’ union trai mondi.. .” e immagina 
“un secondo stadio dell’ Arte dell’ Avvenire: le sinfonie di luce” (Gance 73). 

Gance nel 1914 fa fatica a riconoscersi nell’individuo che si “dibatte per 
vivere nella redazione imbarazzata di una sceneggiatura per portinaie . . .” e Si 
lamenta in questo modo: “il cinema, questo alfabeto per gli occhi stanchi di 
pensare, divora il mio tesoro stupidamente e il risultato morale é grave al punto 
che non oso scendere pil! profondamente in me per paura di una confessione piu 
severa” (Gance 162). Dopo esser rimasto in quella sorte di limbo comune a molti 
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intellettuali del tempo, Gance prende questa decisione che lo pone, ancora pil 
direttamente, in sintonia con D’Annunzio: “L’ora é venuta per me di tentare di 
fare nel cinema la grande epopea popolare che tra un secolo sara la nostra 
Chanson de Roland” (164). Gance si colloca in uno spazio intermedio tra 
D’ Annunzio ed Einstein. 

Anche D’Annunzio immagina il cinema come luogo privileggiato per una 
forma moderna di epopea e vede crescere in modo cosi ipertrofico la pellicola da 
far nascere una nuova creatura artistica “invocata e aspettata”’. 

I risultati, almeno sul piano nazionale e sul tempo medio-lungo, non sono 
poi del tutto all’altezza delle profezie: la materia infuocata del poeta, gia all’atto 
di realizzazione di Cabiria, viene incisa con lettere romane su uno spazio 
marmorizzato e subisce esattamente il processo opposto a quello desiderato. 

I rituali, i motivi del sangue, della genesi dell’individuo messianico si 
trasmettono e diffondono nella messa in scena della cerimonialita fascista, il 
multiforme e il mutevole si coagula nella volonta e rappresentazione di una sola 
unita atomica e di una sola volonta motrice. 

Al calore del fuoco e al palpitare della carne e del sangue subentra la 
freddezza del marmo simil-classico, la vitalita delle intuizioni di poetica 
cinematografica si disperde e non sembra lasciare tracce sensibili. 

Cabiria é un grande evento cinematografico, un film monstre, una delle sette 
meraviglie del mondo cinematografico delle origini, ma, nel momento in cui 
passiamo ad esaminare la messa in scena, il piatto pende decisamente a favore di 
opzioni di Pastrone e del suo tentativo di modificare il senso della visione 
dannunziana. 

E’ Pastrone di fatto e non D’Annunzio che va alla conquista dei pubblici 
cinematografici di tutto il mondo, é il regista torinese la reincarnazione di Marco 
Gratico, ideale condottiero che “arma la prora [del cinema] e salpa verso il 
mondo”. Ma senza la spinta dannunziana l’impresa del regista torinese avrebbe 
avuto una portata assai pil modesta. La bufera della guerra, com’é noto, fa 
inabissare questo grande sogno di conquista e incagliare l’intera produzione nei 
bassi fondali di una produzione di grandi drammi e passioni fatali nel salotto 
liberty. Mentre il D’Annunzio eroico va a coprirsi di gloria nei cieli di Vienna o 
nel Golfo del Quarnaro, quello mondano continua a vivere e a riprodursi sullo 
schermo nelle forme pit a buon mercato, pit appetibili e appetite dai pubblici 
dell’alta e media borghesia italiana. 

Paradossalmente, proprio 1a dove sembra chiudersi la grande prospettiva 
ipotizzata da D’Annunzio, per un anomalo fenomeno di distorsione prospettica, 
si apre la strada pirandelliana che sembrava invece—fin dal primo momento— 
negarsi ogni possibilita di sviluppo. Pirandello, dopo un iniziale rapporto di 


3 Intelligenti osservazioni in questo senso nella tesi di Ph.D. di Angela Dalle-Vacche. Si veda 
anche il suo saggio in questo volume. 
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attrazione-repulsione, sposa progressivamente la causa del cinema giungendo, 
alla fine della vita, a immaginare di entrare in scena e recitare nella versione 
cinematografica dei Sei personaggi.... 

Nei confronti del corpo letterario di Pirandello il cinema ha compiuto 
un’azione di smembramento e massacro analoga a quella da lui stesso descritta 
nel finale di Si gira. . . . Ma se la storia del rapporto di D’Annunzio é breve e 
intensa e raggiunge rapidamente il suo climax, con Cabiria, quella di Pirandello é 
pid distesa nel tempo e lo accompagna fino alla morte, modificandone il punto di 
vista, le idee generali e le considerazioni pit legate alle ragioni industriali. E’ 
una Storia fatta di paure, di rifiuti, di illusioni, di fallimenti, di denari, miraggi, 
entusiasmi, che, periodicamente, si accendono facendo intravvedere allo scrittore 
mondi possibili che non aveva immaginato in precedenza. 

Pirandello vede subito nel cinema una macchina da guerra capace di 
distruggere ogni forma di espressione artistica e spettacolare anteriore. Scrive nel 
romanzo: 


La macchina con gli enormi guadagni che produce pud compensarli molto meglio 
che qualunque impresario o direttore proprietario di compagnia drammatica. Non 
solo—ma essa—con le sue riproduzioni meccaniche, potendo offrire a buon 
mercato al gran pubblico uno spettacolo sempre nuovo, riempie le sale 
cinematografiche e lascia vuoti i teatri sicché tutte le compagnie fanno miseri 
affari. Gli attori sono obbligati a bussare alla porta del cinema. 

[Gli attori] odiano la macchina perché si sentono strappati dalla comunione col 
pubblico. . . . Qua si sentono in esilio. In esilio non soltanto dal palcoscenico 
ma da loro stessi. Perché 1’azione viva, del loro corpo vivo 1a sullo schermo non 
CE Mec acuCl16l) 


Il mito della macchina, dilagante agli inizi del Novecento grazie agli scritti di 
Mario Morasso prima e dei futuristi poi, viene rifiutato e smantellato quasi con 
l’intenzione di offrire una parabola o exemplum morale. Ma I’intero 
funzionamento del microsistema e il suo significato vengono interrogati e 
indagati isolando elemento per elemento. 

Pirandello, nel momento in cui affida al soggetto dell’azione anche il ruolo 
di soggetto narrante, sceglie di collocarsi all’interno della realta osservata e di 
descriverla con continui mutamenti di obiettivi e di distanza focale. A quadri 
d’insieme alterna primissimi piani e dettagli, ingrandimenti che modificano 
totalmente il rapporto percettivo con il reale. 

Il volto umano appare come un paesaggio da esplorare, da misurare con 
differenti unita (nel volto ingrandito di Aldo Nuti si possono “contare 1 peli delle 
ciglia”), ma anche come una realta perturbante (‘non mi pareva l’ora che sparisse 
dallo schermo” aggiunge ancora I’attore). 

I personaggi del romanzo si sentono schiavi della macchina manovrata da 
Serafino Gubbio, che sembra un grosso ragno in agguato, un ragno che succhia e 
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assorbe la loro realta vivente, per renderla parvenza evanescente, momentanea, 
gioco d’illusione meccanica davanti al pubblico. “La macchina é fatta per agire, 
per muoversi, ha bisogno di ingoiarsi la nostra anima, di divorar la nostra vita” 
(it 12). 

Nel romanzo, che appare come la pili complessa meditazione teorica sul 
cinema fatta fino a tutti gli anni venti, Pirandello si interroga e orchestra 
contemporanemente pili motivi tematici: l’ouverture ci pone subito a contatto 
con la tensione irreversibile del quotidiano verso l’apocalisse. “Mi domando,” si 
chiede subito il protagonista, “se veramente tutto questo fragoroso e vertiginoso 
meccanismo della vita, che di giorno in giorno, sempre pil si complica e 
s’accelera, non abbia ridotto l?umanita in tale stato di follia che presto 
prorompera frenetica a sconvolgere e distruggere tutto” (1110). 

Serafino a suo malgrado é consapevole di essere il sacerdote di un nuovo rito 
sacrificale terribile e ineluttabile: “L’uomo . . . s’& messo a fabbricare di ferro 
d’acciaio le sue divinita ed & diventato servo e schiavo di esse. Viva la Macchina 
che meccanizza la vita!” (1112). 

In questa semplice frase Pirandello metamorfizza l’invocazione a Moloch e 
lancia quasi un ponte profetico verso il mondo immaginato da Lang in 
Metropolis. 

Se in D’Annunzio il rito del sangue é necessario per la purificazione e la 
palingenesi, in Pirandello il sacrificio é quasi un atto dovuto e in qualche modo 
voluto. 

I punti di partenza sono opposti: D’Annunzio parte dall’Etna, dalla 
montagna di fuoco “che segna il ritmo iniziale di vita e di morte” (Cabiria 7), 
Pirandello fa esordire il suo personaggio con queste parole: “studio la gente nelle 


sue pill ordinarie occupazioni . . .” (1109). 
Da una parte la promessa di rappresentare “casi prodigiosi, straordinarie 
fortune, fulminee ruine . . .” (Cabiria 7), dall’altra la meticolosa descrizione dei 


gesti di un operatore (“che non opera nulla”), di preparazione della propria 
macchina di fronte alla scena da riprendere, di misurazione dello spazio, di precisa 
collocazione di ogni elemento minimo dentro un sistema di rapporti. 

Eppure anche in Pirandello subito é dichiarata l’esistenza di una dimensione 
ulteriore che si apre oltre il visibile: “C’é un oltre in tutto. Voi non volete o non 
sapete vederlo .. .” (1109). 

L’oltre é la ricerca del senso e del fine della vita, la reintegrazione della 
personalita, ed é anche la cifra simbolica e ideologica del remanzo. 

Il cinema é lo strumento simbolico che pil accelera il movimento di 
scomposizione dell’ individuo, di “esilio” da se stessi. 

Serafino accetta la propria trasformazione antropologica, si rende conto di 
essere testimone e pontefice di un processo di mutamento della specie innescato 
dalla meccanizzazione. 

Il cinema ha modificato i gesti, ha sconvolto pratiche recitative secolari, ha 
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deturpato, con le sue costruzioni, il paesaggio, ferendolo, levandogli la vita, 
concellando l’intensita di vibrazioni e di pulsazioni del suo silenzio. 


Se non ha diritto a qualche fresco cespuglietto d’erba, a tutti quei fili di suono 
sottili vaganti, con cui il silenzio nelle solitudini tesse la pace, al quacqua di 
qualche raganella quando piove e le pozze d’acqua piovana rispecchiano nella notte 
rasserenata le stelle; insomma a tutte le delizie della natura aperta e deserta, una 
strada di campagna parecchi chilometri fuori di porta non so chi l’abbia 
veramente. (Pirandello 1147) 


E qui, con una capacita di animazione delle masse non inferiore a quella di 
Pastrone in Cabiria, Pirandello mostra il movimento di folle di persone e di una 
miriade di mezzi di trasporto che si collegano alla casa cinematografica: 


Invece: automobili, carrozze, carri, biciclette e tutto il giorno un transito 
ininterrotto d’attori, d’operatori, di macchinisti, d’operai, di comparse, di fattorini 
e frastuono di martelli, di seghe, di pialle e polverone e puzzo di benzina. 
(Pirandello 1147) 


D’Annunzio ha bisogno di dar vita a persone che “dal sommo della... 
fronte al pollice del . . . piede sono una musica di stelle” (come Basiliola della 
Nave), vede figure lanciate verso il cielo, mentre Pirandello vuole mantenere 
rigorosamente il punto di vista del protagonista e uno sguardo a livello della 
terra, percepire suoni, luci, colori, sensazioni tattili che consentano di sottrarsi 
alle nuove leggi e ai nuovi ritmi della meccanizzazione e dell’industrializzazione 
forzata. 

D’Annunzio entra trionfalmente nel cinema e viene subito promosso ai gradi 
di guida ideale di un progetto di colonizzazione del pubblico di tutto il mondo; 
Pirandello entra invece dalla porta di servizio, assume il punto di vista 
dell’ultimo dei personaggi nella scala gerarchica e non @ animato da alcun 
desiderio di conquista. Per impadronirsi e conoscere dall’interno i meccanismi 
della cittadella nella quale intende entrare adotta la tecnica del cavallo di Troia. II 
personaggio impassibile che fa corpo con la sua macchina smantella tutto 
l’edificio di cartapesta su cui, al contrario, D’ Annunzio costruisce il suo progetto 
immaginativo. 

E’ una sua vendetta nei confronti di un’industria che, in pochi anni, cancella 
i resti di secoli di storia anteriore o li miniaturizza degradandoli. 

Nel suo periodo romano Pirandello abita sulla via Nomentana, quasi di 
fronte a una casa cinematografica (lo ricorda anni dopo il regista Enrico Roma, in 
un articolo su “Comoedia”, con una testimonianza che ci consente di capire come 
la descrizione della Kosmograph, la casa cinematografica del romanzo nasce da 
un’esperienza diretta da parte dello scrittore: 
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Il poeta facendomi l’elogio del paesaggio mi additava con rammarico una vasta 
tettoia di vetro, spalancata proprio dinanzi alla sua finestra, che ne guastava 
l’incomparabile bellezza. Era il teatro di posa d’uno dei cento stabilimenti 
cinematografici, 1 quali avevano rinchiuso la citta imperiale in una nuova cinta 
inespugnabile di celluloide, nei cui margini perforati erano riprodotte fatalmente 
rimpicciolite dai secoli, le arcate solenni dell’Acquedotto di Claudio. (Roma 9) 


D’ Annunzio vede nel cinema una grande occasione per riunire e immaginare 
i simboli fondanti il senso di un’identita nazionale, Pirandello vede, al contrario, 
il momento di massima perdita dell’identita (vedi la descrizione della Nestoroff 
che si rivede sulla schermo: “Resta ella stessa sbalordita e quasi atterrita dalle 
apparizioni della propria immagine su lo schermo, cosi alterata e scomposta. 
Vede li una che é lei, ma che ella non conosce. Vorrebbe non riconoscersi in 
quella, ma almeno conoscerla. .. . Forse da annie anni... ella va inseguendo 
questa ossessa che é in lei e che le sfugge . . .” (1139) o di scoperta attraverso 
l’ingrandimento della propria immagine della dimensione altra che é in noi ma 
anche della doppia direzione della macchina del tempo (“Guardi: il tempo, da li, 
da quel ritratto non procede piu innanzi, non s’allontana sempre piu d’ora in ora 
con noi verso l’avvenire; pare che resti li fissato, ma s’allontana anch’esso, in 
senso inverso; si sprofonda sempre pit nel passato, il tempo” 1273). 

D’Annunzio concepisce la nuova espressione come uno strumento di 
liberazione per tutte le arti, una scatola magica entro cui raccogliere e far 
lievitare, in tutta la loro potenza, le grandi mitologie mediterranee, Pirandello fa 
della macchina un oggetto mitico, un emblema del moderno e della parabola di 
degradazione dell’uomo. Con D’Annunzio si accendono fuochi collettivi che 
salgono verso le stelle, con Pirandello si discende verso zone oscure, Ci Si 
immerge nel profondo dell’ individuo. 

Il cinema per D’Annunzio é uno strumento di cronocrazia, di dominio dello 
spazio e del tempo, per Pirandello é un mezzo di misurazione della perdita, della 
duplicazione e della deriva del tempo individuale. 

Eppure per entrambi c’é uno sforzo spasmodico di esaltare i poteri 
dell’occhio e dello sguardo, di capire quanto l’occhio della macchina possa 
favorire la dilatazione della visione. 

“Questa mattina l’occhio é il principe del mondo” scrivera Delteil qualche 
tempo dopo e non é pensabile che romanzi francesi come L’ Amour du monde di 
Ramuz 0 L’Adams di René Clair ignorino |’ opera di Pirandello. 

Mentre D’Annunzio immagina i suoi personaggi come emblemi di una 
volonta e di un destino superiore, Pirandello avverte la possibilita di rivelare, con 
la sua macchinetta cinematografica, l’individuo come universo a pill dimensioni, 
di mostrarne lo sdoppiamento, il perdersi nei meandri della propria stessa 
personalita. Assai pil che in altre opere Pirandello fa propri o anticipa nel 
romanzo alcuni elementi del principio di indeterminazione di Heisenberg, o 
coglie motivi nei poteri della macchina che saranno poi ripresi da Bruno Tausk, 
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allievo di Freud, in un’analisi del 1918 sulla presenza della macchina 
influenzatrice in alcuni casi di schizofrenia. 

Si gira sprigiona un’energia culturale di lungo periodo e vastissimo raggio 
sul terreno cinematografico che non é possibile riscontrare in egual misura per 
quanto riguarda |’influenza dannunziana. D’ Annunzio rimane, in un certo senso, 
prigioniero del suo sogno di liberazione e palingenesi. Pirandello invece, a 
dispetto di molte e fin troppo ricordate dichiarazioni, non viene divorato dalla 
macchina e neppure ridotto all’afasia cinematografica. 

Il silenzio di Serafino feconda una grande quantita di scritture, letterarie, 
teoriche, cinematografiche e favorisce, soprattutto, la permeabilita totale tra le 
diverse forme e 1 diversi soggetti operanti dentro e ai bordi del terreno 
cinematografico. 

E la sua attesa é anche I’attesa dell’autore di poter sperimentare direttamente 
le possibilita del nuovo mezzo con una liberta totale. Nel 1926, quando rilascia 
l’intervista al “Popolo d’Italia” e nel 1929, quando parla con Enrico Roma, 
dichiara che il cinema non puo che aiutare la crescita della sua opera, 
riproponendola sullo schermo, e in pil pud favorire la sua crescita come autore, 
dandogli la possibilia di pensare a qualcosa di originale concepito con un 
linguaggio cinematografico. “Il cinematografo é stato commedia, dramma, teatro, 
romanzo, narrazione, é stato drammatico e letterario, quasi mai cinematografico. 

. . 10 sono stato rivoluzionario nel teatro. . . . vorrei . . . se potessi—e sono 
certo che potro—portare anche nel campo cinematografico la rivoluzione ch’io 
sogno” (Roma 9). 

E certamente € rivoluzionario cid che pensa delle possibilita ancora 
inesplorate del cinema. “Io credo,” sostiene nel 1924, “che il cinema, piu 
facilmente, pit completamente di qualsiasi altro mezzo d’espressione artistica 
possa darci la visione del pensiero . . . il Sogno, il Ricordo, l’allucinazione, la 
follia, lo sdoppiamento della personalita” (devo la citazione a un saggio di 
Francesco Callari letto ad Agrigento nel 1983). 

Sul medio e lungo periodo possiamo vedere influenze di Si gira in racconti 
di Delluc, di Antonio Baldini, in romanzi di Marguerite Yourcenar (Moneta di 
sogno), dai film di Lucio D’Ambra a Bergman, Kurosawa, o Antonioni di Blow 
Up e Professione Reporter. Non é la riduzione, il sommario o il centone del 
dramma e della novella pirandelliana che ci da la misura della sua influenza e 
della sua capacita di trasmettere energia anche al cinema. E’ piuitosto la 
naturalezza con cui immagini, situazioni, problemi, passano e vengono ripresi in 
altri contesti, da altri autori. 

Mi bastera, per tutti, ricordare alcune righe di Cinéma, corrida e muerte, 
tratto da un libro di racconti cinematografici del 1921 di Louis Delluc. Nel 
racconto il personaggio é un vecchio cavallo che sopravvive, tutto ricucito, a 
molte corride, che si sente artista, é moralmente consapevole della sua bellezza, 
pur non guardandosi mai nello specchio, e sa di trasmettere la sua memoria 
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grazie al lavoro dei fotografi. Un giorno si accorge che 


un oggetto sconosciuto attira l’attenzione del suo unico occhio . .. un 
apparecchio del cinematografo . .. assai pil’ importante di un apparecchio 
fotografico. Ritenne che era pit’ e meglio di un fotografo, diremmo: un 
superfotografo. Il gesto di girare la manovella dell’apparecchio sembro a Feria uno 
dei pit’ belli che avesse mai visto. . . . (109) 


Mentre pero si distrae e concede un minuto di beatitudine & impietosamente 
incornato dal toro. . . . Si rimette in piedi e si rende conto che Il’occhio 
dell’operatore € tutto puntato sul torero ... a quel punto la faccenda assume per 
lui il carattere di un problema di orgoglio personale: vuole essere a ogni costo 
ripreso dall’operatore e non obbedisce agli stimoli del picador. I] toro lo incorna 
nuovamente. L’operatore non si rende conto di nulla. . . . Ricucito di nuovo, 
Feria torna nell’arena e si pone in posizione utile ad entrare nel raggio dello 
sguardo del superfotografo. Ma, anche questa volta, gli va male: il toro 
disarciona il cavaliere, gli fa un nuovo buco nella pancia, ma l’operatore 
impassibile non si decide a girare la manovella per riprenderlo. Il cavallo é 
sempre pil furioso, perché, ad ogni trionfo dei toreri di fronte alla macchina 
cinematografica, corrisponde un suo scacco. Poi é la volta dell’ ultimo toro. Feria 
€ pieno di ferite, si regge a malapena in piedi, il suo cavaliere € immenso e 
pesantissimo. II toro lo colpisce ancora, crolla a terra, ma proprio in quel 
momento si accorge che l’operatore si é deciso finalmente di posare lo sguardo su 
di lui. Anche i sovrani guardano. Feria, per la sesta volta, in quel pomeriggio, si 
pone in posa come un purosangue per essere immortalato. II toro lo sventra per 
la sesta e definitiva volta e poi corre verso la spada del torero a decretarne il 
trionfo. Feria cade a terra stecchito senza rendersi conto che l’operatore ha deciso, 
per l’ultima volta, di non girare la manovella. 

E’ uno straordinario racconto in controparte rispetto al romanzo 
pirandelliano. 

E vediamoli ancora, alla fine degli anni trenta, alla vigilia della morte di 
entrambi, i terreni ultimi in cui germogliano i semi sparsi dai due autori. 

Scipione l’Africano (1937) di Gallone rientra di diritto nell’albero 
genealogico inaugurato dal connubio tra Pastrone e D’Annunzio. 

Se accettiamo il fallimento del progetto dannunziano vediamo che, alla fine, 
i semi delle sue simbologie sparse nella Nave e in Cabiria possono andare a 
fecondare un territorio in cui spicca un fiore poetico come quello di Emanuele 
Bravetta: 


Dio ti manda all’Italia come manda la luce: Duce 
Duce 
Duce 


prendi il sangue ventenne 
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che ci brucia nelle vene 
Fa del sangue la fiamma 
che difende 1’impero 
Detta leggi di gloria 
Spezza ceppi e catene 
Operaio 

Pastore 

Costruttore 

Guermiero 

Dio ti manda all’Italia 
come manda la luce 


(Bravetta 44) 


L’ultimo D’ Annunzio non puo non avvertire, accanto al peso della solitudine e 
dell’emarginazione politica e culturale, anche il senso della degradazione del suo 
pensiero e dei sistemi simbolici a cui ha dato vita. 

Mentre D’Annunzio vive sepolto al Vittoriale in una sorta di cuore del 
nulla, Pirandello dovunque vada si sente nel cuore del mondo, e il suo pensiero e 
le sue opere modificano, giorno per giorno, la scena mondiale. 

Pirandello é un pd come il corvo liberato dai pastori all’inizio di Kaos dei 
fratelli Taviani. Gia prima di concepire I giganti della montagna vede a sua volta 
finalmente nel cinema la nuova grande macchina fabbricatrice di miti del mondo 
moderno, lo strumento di creazione e scoperta di nuove realta in apparenza 
invisibili all’occhio umano. 

Nel sistema immaginativo di Pirandello non ci sono fasci littori, né aquile, 
né macchine da guerra, né desiderio di conquista. Mi piace pensarlo mentre 
discute con Alvaro e Baffico su un’idea di sceneggiatura di Terra di nessuno in 
cui aveva immaginato che una bambina portasse un’oliva come tributo e 
sottolineava l’importanza della mano aperta della bambina che offriva il tributo 
dell’oliva regolarmente registrata da parte del notaio (Alvaro, Pirandello e gli 
sceneggiatori 83). 

Ce lo racconta Alvaro e io credo che quest’ oliva, rifiutata al momento perché 
cinematograficamente considerata poco plastica, abbia fecondato, affondato le sue 
radici e fruttificato sul terreno del cinema assai pil della parola dannunziana 
evocatrice di “eventi che sembrano operare secondo la virtt del fuoco infaticabile 
. .. che tutto doma che tutto divora e tutto distrugge, sire possente di tutto, 
artefice sempiterno” (Cabiria 6). 
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Gavriel Moses 


Film Theory as Literary Genre in Pirandello 
and the Film-Novel* 


Pirandello’s Quaderni di Serafino Gubbio operatore is not just a novel that 
happens to choose a new and original mimetic context for the unfolding of its 
plot (the world of film-making), nor is it enough to reduce the presence in its 
structure of what has come to be called the cinematic apparatus to a mere 
metonimy for the emerging industrial complex. The novel is, rather, the 
prototype of a narrative sub-genre one might name the film-novel in which film 
is at the center and in which the epistemological and existential repercussions of 
this new twentieth century medium are explored through the means of narrative. 
It is a narrative type that displays distinct thematic, formal and mimetic features 
peculiar to itself.! 

Akin at first sight to subsequent and more widely known titles such as 


*This article is part of a forthcoming book-length study of the film-novel from Pirandello to 
Puig entitled The Nickel Was for the Movies. 

1 | dealt with this in work first prepared in 1976 for a series of talks given by me and others 
at the Center for the Humanities, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Connecticut) in 1977-78 
on the topic of “The Nature and Subject of Perception.” These materials were subsequently 
published as “‘Gubbio in Gabbia’: Pirandello’s Cameraman and the Entrapments of Film 
Vision” and “Irrealta ed ironia del fatto filmico in Pirandello.” In my present opening I am 
alluding, of course, to earlier views about his novel such as Brunetta’s that “la scelta 
dell’ambiente pud apparire casuale” and to Tessari’s strong contention that “il mondo del 
cinema [é] nei Quaderni essenzialmente un pretesto per un argomentare di pil larga portata.” 
See Brunetta, /ntellettuali cinema e propaganda tra le due guerre 23 (whose keen observations 
about the novel are seminal) and Tessari, // mito della macchina 321. My two studies should 
be also seen in the context of studies such as Nulf, Maira, “Ideologia e tecnica nella narrativa 
di Luigi Pirandello,” and in particular work by Angelini, and Cudini that, while not available 
to me in 1976 as I was formulating my ideas, has appeared since and tums out to be, on many 
if certainly not all points, in great syntony with mine. As for the tradition of writing about 
and out of film started by Pirandello one should also keep in mind Brunetta’s suggestive last 
footnote in his collection of essays on film and literature from Marinetti to Eco and in which 
(having mentioned Pirandello, Majakovskij, Saba, Eliot, Pasolini, Proust, Fitzgerald, 
Moravia) he concludes: “Il cinema entra di prepotenza come luogo ed argomento privilegiato 
che agisce da transfert per determinati sogni, frustrazioni, aspirazioni ed ideali. Non solo 
vengono modificati i meccanismi percettivi dell’autore, la sua scrifttura, ma viene 
completamente ristrutturata, ad opera dell’industria culturale, di cui il cinema é a lungo la punta 
pil avanzata, la figura e la funzione del letterato. La rappresentazione del cinema diventa 
quindi una via per la presa di coscienza di questa trasformazione. Anche qui i problemi sono 
tutti da vedere” (Letteratura e cinema163). 
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Nathanael West’s The Day of the Locust and Francis Scott Fitzgerald’s The Last 
Tycoon (so-called Hollywood novels) Pirandello’s work is nevertheless more 
encompassing as a realization of the type inasmuch as it does not equate cinema 
as a phenomenon with the locality in which it happens to be practiced, nor does 
it assume, as they do, that the personal and philosophical issues that film as a 
medium tends to raise are reducible to a place for which, moreover, the medium 
simply provides a metaphor (Hollywood-Babylon). Even they, when seen in 
this wider context, turn out to be more than this formula suggests, so that West 
and Fitzgerald’s novels,” represent a sub-set of a wider genre in which one can 
include authors such as Vladimir Nabokov, Christopher Isherwood, Alberto 
Moravia, Walker Percy, Manuel Puig. Laughter in the Dark, Il Disprezzo, 
Lanceiot, and most recently Puig’s Betrayed by Rita Hayworth and Kiss of the 
Spider Woman, represent film making in a variety of locations (Berlin in the 
twenties, London in the thirties, Rome in the fifties, New Orleans in the 
sixties), they integrate film in its many guises into the narrative structure of 
their tales, and they tend to evolve so as to include (Puig is most notable for 
this) the point of view of spectators as well as film-makers of all types. They 
follow, that is, the evolution of film and its theories as it affects the lives of 
human beings, while encompassing, as a genre, the full range of communicative 
functions characteristic of the medium. All such film-novels, moreover, can be 
traced back in one way or another to Pirandello’s story of a troubled cameraman. 
While the strictly literary aspects of a generic definition of this narrative 
tradition involve a multiplicity of factors and considerations some of which I 
have most recently explored elsewhere (‘‘Pirandello ed il cinema”), a common 
feature of all such novels that I wish to treat here is the presence of film and its 
theory in one guise or another. A firm notion about the art of cinematography 
as a whole, intermittent and sometimes extensive attempts at the creation of 
film-mimetic literary passages, and a narratized exploration of the place of this 
medium in human experience are all features of the generic definition of this kind 
of novel. Film thus contributes to the generic distinctiveness of a new and 
particular type of narrative that in its turn responds to the appearance of a 
medium endowed with unprecedented power. Never before had human perception 
been affected in such an all-encompassing way by one art form, nor had the 
promise of a total involvement of the senses been realized as fully as was to be 
with this medium. One may put forth, then, that because of the emergence of 
this powerful new art form, and because in this instance its technology and 
problematics corresponded to a particular stage in the evolution of culture more 
closely than had happened before with other media, the novel as genre was 


2 See my “Un sogno incarnato: la Hollywood di Francis Scott Fitzgerald,” in the special issue 
of Cinema & Cinema, Il romanzo di Hollywood. The contents of that whole issue are, by the 
way, relevant to my subject as is the more recent one on “Lo scrittore nel cinema italiano,” 
CINEMA & CINEMA, n.s. 14:49 (giugno 1987). See also most recently Fink. 
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stimulated to create a space for it. 

Pre-cinematic novels may perhaps, as is sometimes argued, contain 
anticipations of a so called cinematic sensibility, but they cannot for obvious 
historical reasons make the peculiar problematics of this new art form an integral 
part of their narrative structure. Novels written after the advent of 
cinematography, on the other hand, stimulate inescapably debatable speculations 
as to which medium is influencing which, especially since what is usually cited 
as “cinematic” can be found in earlier pre-cinematic literature as well. In the 
absence of some kind of evident indication that film references are intended (and 
the film-novel provides just such an indication) it seems to me that the discovery 
of specific effects of film in literature amount at best to a passing allusion, at 
worst to a debatable impression.* And yet Jean-Louis Baudry surmises that 
cinema existed as a “wish” (to see in a certain way .. . to be allowed a particular 
kind of consciousness . . .) well before the technology evolved (“The Apparatus” 
113).4 Does this suggest perhaps why one might find film-like antecedents in 
earlier literature in spite of reservations such as mine? What Baudry’s “wish” 
seems to confirm with more certainty, I would say, is the possibility that at 
least as the new medium emerged, a powerful psychological response to it, an 
inherent philosophical yearning, was ready to be triggered. It is such a response 
too that the film-novel as genre illustrates. 

Much work has been done, when it comes to Pirandello, in trying to define 
what the state of film theory was at the time his novel was written. Much has 
been said also, sometimes in specific terms, sometimes in well phrased 
summary encapsulations, about what Pirandello’s own notion of film theory 
seems to have been.> Overwhelmingly, when it comes to Quaderni, stress has 
been layed on its negative perspective about the medium, on the thesis that 
Pirandello developed some positive views about film only later in his career, and 
on the assumption that Gubbio speaks for Pirandello and Pirandello for Gubbio. 

There is also, in many of these studies, a tendency to abstract film theory 
and other conceptual areas from Quaderni or to assume that its representation of 
film, rather than a central element of its meaning, simply stands for something 
else (machines .. . progress ...). This approach tends to sift out the elements 
of film-theory from the full range of narrative functions within which they exist 
and encourages one to “read” this theory according to the external sequence of its 


3 For studies that seem to raise such problems see for instance McConnell, Spiegel, and 
Cohen. 
4 The Camera Obscura translation contains serious misprints (ex: “repression” for 
“regression”) which are corrected in a subsequent issue. See also (for Baudry’s link between 
movable camera and “transcendent subject”) “Ideological Effects of the Basic Cinematographic 
Apparatus.” 

Apart from the studies by Brunetta, Tessari, Angelini, and Cudini mentioned above (and my 
own), see also Petronio, Farassino, Angelini, Bettettini and Fink in the volume Pirandello e il 
cinema edited by Lauretta; also Brunetta in his Storia del cinema Italiano: 1895-1945. 
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history and/or to internal hierarchies of theoretical coherence. What gets lost, in 
this way, is attention to the stress such topics receive within the narrative 
structure itself; attention, that is, to their full meaning. But overdetermination 
occurs in this novel (as, for that matter, in all others) along the “polyphonic” 
lines described by someone like Eisenstein (to stay with the terminology of film 
theory) so that what is said specifically about the film medium, and what is done 
with it, is given context and perspective by such elements as what may be 
happening in the narrative, who may be present in the scene, or in what way 
metaphoric extensions that depart from film embrace elements beyond the 
medium. 

Take for instance the traditional identification of Pirandello and Gubbio. 
Readings of this novel have tended to accept Gubbio’s confessional voice at face 
value and have failed, it seems to me, to detect the evident complicity that he 
betrays in the events that unfold. Yet Gubbio, as I have described extensively, is 
clearly an unreliable narrator.6 What is more, it is specifically his claim of 
“cinematic” objectivity and his presentation of himself as a passive operator of 
his medium (elements of cinematography that are often read apart from the 
action, that is) which are called into play and qualified by his nature as narrator. 
It seems to me, therefore, that Pirandello goes to great lengths in order to 
provide his character with an idiosyncratic point of view, a distinctive voice and 
to cast doubt on the cameraman’s reliability as witness. This in itself would 
suggest the need to “separate” character and authorial voice on grounds that may 
not be visible if we isolate from the rest of the plot the theoretical statements 
voiced by Gubbio. Not to speak of the fact that such separation is also an 
elementary rule of narratological analysis. 

What is more, Pirandello actually “stages” his own separateness from 
Gubbio in the first few pages of the novel, where he has a transparent self- 
portrait visit the set (as Pirandello is in fact known to have done) and converse 
with the cameraman. But to this curious and questioning gentleman (whose face 
is “delicate, pale, with thin, fair hair; keen, blue eyes; a pointed yellowish beard, 
behind which there lurked a faint smile, that tried to appear timid and polite, but 
was really malicious”)? Gubbio talks not only about the necessity of retaining 
absolute “impassivity,” and about the fact that the operator is reduced to a mere 
“hand that turns the handle.” The cameraman chooses this very moment to show 
a glimmer of contradictory but revealing pride in the fact that at least at present 


6 See especially Cuminetti. Also de Castris, and Barilli, La Linea Svevo-Pirandello. My own 
reasoning, on the other hand, which I summarize here all too briefly, is to be found in 
“Gubbio in gabbia.” 

a Luigi Pirandello, Quaderni di Serafino Gubbio operatore 11. Shoot! (Si Gira): The 
Notebooks of Serafino Gubbio Cinematograph Operator 7. Subsequent references will be 
given in the body of the article and will refer to the Italian edition as I and to the English 
translation as E. 
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one cannot find “‘a machine that can regulate its movements according to the 
action that is going on in front of the camera” and that “I, my dear Sir, do not 
always tur the handle at the same speed, but faster or slower as may be required” 
(I:11-12 E:8). We have here, that is, a very specific technical peculiarity of 
silent film (the variable cranking of the camera in accordance to the feeling one 
wants to give to the scene) intertwined, moreover, with the unfolding of 
character presentation. It is this delicate balance that provides the reader with an 
early hint that Gubbio, despite claims to the contrary, maintains a certain level 
of involvement with the action in front of the camera and even lays claims to a 
measure of creative control. In other words, who is present, their narrative 
interaction, and the place this section has in the interpretation of the action as a 
whole are as important as what specifically is being said about cinematography 
and casts doubts (in this particular instance) on the exact congruity of Gubbio’s 
statements and Pirandello’s own thoughts. 

I would also argue on similar polyphonic grounds so that greater weight be 
given than is usually the case to the famous single positive statement about the 
medium of film voiced by Gubbio and in which he yearns for a cinematography 
that is truthful and instructive (1:86 E:151). It is clear that we have here a 
statement about what the medium could be in its essence. Its ability to reveal 
the truth is stated here more explicitly, I would add, than in an ending (the “true” 
death of characters that were supposed to “stage” a fantasy) which is open to 
differing interpretations. It seems to me also, as I have argued before, that the 
positive potential of the medium is ascribed in the novel to its ability to 
concretize for the first time in the history of culture (into a concrete image... 
onto a visible screen . . .) notions of ironic perspective such as the ones outlined 
in Pirandello’s L’umorismo. Such perspectives and insights (think of Nestoroff 
and Nuti confronting their own image on screen; but think also of the 
revelations potentially accessible through the thin veneer of film-genre 
stereotypes) had previously been, in the absence of such concretizations, abstract 
and dependent on inner vision and thus inaccessible to most.® 

But whether Gubbio’s outburst be an anticipation (as some have argued) of 
the principles of neo-realism,? or whether it be (as I maintain) a view of the 
cinematic image as providing visible projections of an irony that allows the 
spectator access to the true nature of a reality that hides behind the facades of 
appearances, of illusions, and of self-deceptions, the statement is given greater 
weight than its isolated status in the text might suggest by the full narrative 
context of the novel. For it is spoken by the very character who more than most 
goes on to betray these positive possibilities of the medium when he deliberately 
ignores the objective evidence of a crime about to happen (Nuti’s final murder- 





8 T must inevitably give but a mere hint, in questa sede, of my complex argument in “Irrealta e 
ironia del fatto filmico in Pirandello.” 


9 This is suggested by Apollonio, cited in Crespi 850. See also Verdone 226. 
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suicide) despite the fact that he alone as the cameraman, one so proud of his 
unfailing powers of observation, sees what is about to happen, rationalizes away 
the need to ask “Why?” and then proceeds to erase the whole thing from his 
conscious mind. As Ferro, the actor, points out to Gubbio, “Each of us— 
however honest and upright he may esteem himself, considering his own actions 
in the abstract, that is to say apart from the incidents and coincidences that give 
them their weight and value—may commit a crime in secret even from himself.” 
(1:93 E-163).!° It is a secret that Gubbio, so goes my own reading of the “plot,” 
has to keep with his newly acquired silence, but which he betrays in his written 
account, despite the deployment of ellipses and the commission of many an 
omission. 

Even attention to the integration of a particular film-mimetic style into the 
text and to its function within the narrative can provide insight that takes us 
beyond the conclusions gleaned from a chronological reading of film-theory in 
isolation. In this way one may notice, for instance, that the stylistic mimesis of 
film montage provided as an example of how a cameraman has come to look at 
the world (“At eleven, luncheon. The paper, the house, the office, school... . 
‘A fine day, worse luck! but business... .’ “What’s this? Ah, a funeral.’ We 
lift our hats as we pass to the man who has made his escape. The shop, the 
works, the law courts .. . .” I:9 E-4) goes on to extend the principle of visual 
montage to the area of sound: “The hum of the telegraph poles? The endless 
scream of the trolley along the overhead wire of the electric trams? The urgent 
throb of all those countless machines, near and far? That of the engine of the 
motorcar? Of the cinematograph?.” From this it appears that Pirandello was 
sensitive already at this early date to a cinematic use of sound that makes it part 
and parcel of the polyphonic deployment of film codes: either by the triggering 
of a sinaestetic reflex as happens in silent film (one thinks of the masterful 
example of this in the “musical” sequence of Dziga Vertov’s 1929 The Man with 
a Movie Camera) or in the actual use of sound on an equal footing with other 
codes as Walter Ruttman did the same year in Melodie der Welt. Aspects of this 
approach Pirandello later referred to as “cinemelografia” (1929), but the full 
deployment of what the combination of these two passages implies was 
implemented by Ruttman in his 1933 collaboration with Pirandello on Acciaio 
(1933)! 

Similarly with that other evolution of Pirandello’s views towards a more 


10 For this see my extensive discussion in “Gubbio in gabbia,” which provides a different 
view of Gubbio’s silence than in studies such as Angelini and Cudini. Angelini, however, 
may be suspecting that something more is afoot when she states about the finale that it is a 
“sadistic scene from which the cameraman is somehow not separate (“alla quale l’operatore 
non deve essere del tutto estraneo”) if his involvement is such that he loses his speech” 
Angelinil57). My own study shows in what way I believe Gubbio is involved. 

1 For a brief description and evaluation of the results, however, see Brunetta (Storia 479) and 
references in his footnotes. For earlier Ruttman see Bugus. 
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positive view of the medium that took place explicitly at the time of Marcel 
l’Herbier’s filming of J] fu Mattia Pascal. Paolo Puppa describes it as the 
“discovery ... Of a cinema not anymore just mimetic, but fantastic” and which 
(he quotes Bettettini here) is a “a place linguistically autonomous .. . 
independent of the necessary link with the reproduction of objects” (Puppa 228). 
This too is anticipated implicitly by the film-mimetic texture of the novel. See, 
for instance, the cinematic projections of horrifically expressionist shadows on 
the wall of the hallucinating Nuti, and see as well the rush of cinematically rapid 
images and memories that are triggered by Gubbio’s slide towards insanity in the 
train that returns him from his visit to Sorrento. These film-mimetic passages 
illustrate well what Pirandello was to describe in a 1924 interview as the 
possibility for film to represent areas such as “dream, memory, hallucination, 
madness, and the splitting of personality” (Puppa 227). 

Pirandello’s film theory, thus, must be seen from within the total narrative 
texture of his novel. In literary terms it becomes an integral part of this 
narrative by moving the story forward, conditioning the experiences and 
evolution of the characters, and by defining the mimetic context. It also 
provides a clue to the film-mimetic distortions that occur from time to time in 
the normal progression of the literary style. Finally, a theoretical perspective on 
film is also, on a narrative level, integral to the way in which the text involves 
the reader. 

There is a theoretical coherence to what the novel has to say about film, 
therefore, not so much because it conforms more or less to the state of the art in 
film-theory at the time, or even not necessarily because it anticipates one or 
other subsequent theory. It has such coherence because Pirandello narratizes the 
full range of what might be called the “functions” of this new art form. This 
goes beyond mere “coverage” in term of the representation of all the aspects of 
cinematography as they existed in 1916. It involves a full consideration of the 
interrelatedness of aspects of production (cameraman, director, scriptwriter, 
producer, actors with all their intentions, experiences and techniques but also the 
film-making apparatus), aspect of reception (audiences “professional” and not, 
but also the structuring of the viewing situation itself), and all the elements in 
between (the world that is represented, the nature of representation, the means of 
representation, the linguistic codes peculiar to the medium, the text-embedded 
elements that provide information, contact, context and other forms of 
“guidance”). The novel also goes beyond the use of technical film terminology 
and talk about film. Such film-generated discursive elements (given their 
functional integration into the novel) contribute their voice to another kind of 
polyphony than the one (mentioned above) describing the overlapping chorus of 
signifying codes in Eisentein’s conception of the film image. This one is the 
multiplicity of overlapping utterances, those “genres of discourse,” that in 
Bakhtin’s formulations characterize the dialogic presence within narrative texts of 
the different manifestations of cultural codes. Given some of Todorov’s 
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elaborations of such notions these discursive elements may even betray the 
presence of a literary genre. 

Extra-literary discourse, suggests Todorov, can be said to provoke the 
creation of generic literary manifestations that codify within the literary system 
specialized verbal gestures common on the outside. Frequency of occurrence and 
complexity may differ (the “naming” and “inviting” that stand behind the African 
genres Todorov mentions as examples are more common than the “hesitation” 
behind the Fantastic that is the focus of his attention) but as long as the cultural 
discourse is codified and distinctive, the potential exists.!2 I would propose that 
just as the simple verbal gestures described by Todorov, broader discursive 
situations may function in the same way. Such a one, I would add, is the 
discourse surrounding film. New as it may have been at the time Quaderni was 
published, it soon came to be intimately connectcd with the culture of this 
century so much so, in fact, that by now we possess a wide range of discourses 
“on” and “of” film: be it the peculiar kind of “interior monologue” that 
accompanies the viewing of film, the aesthetic generalizations that underlie film 
from its production to its reception, not to speak of the ideological 
ventriloquism of the film text, the subject positions it articulates, and so on. 
These discourses have acquired such consistency within the culture ihat it is not 
Surprising to find them re-codified in terms of literary genre as well, especially 
since Todorov points out that societies will encourage such codification by 
favouring the verbal gestures that reflect current ideologies with most power. 
Film as an art form has indeed come to be (and Pirandello was among the first to 
recognize this) just such a “mirror” of the way our culture thinks of itself. 

All of what is said so far about Pirandello’s prototype of the narrative sub- 
genre I am describing is true also for the rest of the novels mentioned above. 
When it comes to the presence of film-discourses in these novels and to the full 
range of functions mentioned above, Pirandello may at times merely hint at an 
area more fully treated by later examples of the type, or he may, as also happens, 
treat some areas more fully than subsequent writers. It is also true that the genre 
as a whole evolves side by side with the growing theoretical awareness of film- 
theory itself until one finds that (with novels such as Manuel Puig’s and Walker 
Percy’s) film-theory as such becomes one of the primary source materials for the 
narrative. One only needs to look at Percy’s Lancelot, however, to realize the 
extent to which Pirandello’s prototype remains normative and influential. 

Of the two broad discursive subdivisions I suggest above, that of the 
DISCOURSE on FILM seems to be the most prominent at first in Quaderni. It 
involves considerations on the nature of the medium as such, as well as 
awareness of the issues raised by it, be they aesthetic, ethical, psychological, 





12 See especially Brooke-Rose “Historical Genres/Theoretical Genres” and Todorov “The 
Origin of Genres.” By Brooke-Rose see also A Rhetoric of the Unreal; by Todorov 
Introduction 4 la littérature fantastique; and by Ceserani et al., La narrazione fantastica. 
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philosophical and so on. This kind of discourse can be recognized at different 
levels of the narrative structure such as Gubbio’s inner monologue, the 
discussions of some of the characters, but also (another kind of discourse this) 
implicit in actions and reactions of characters. What this discourse engages, as it 
winds its way through the narrative, are first of all the two poles of human 
interaction with artistic productions that from Aristotle to Jakobson have always 
defined the aesthetic horizon: those of PRODUCTION and RECEPTION. Be it 
in the rhetorical, generic and ethical perspective of the Greek poetician, or be it 
in the more strictly language-modelled framework of the contemporary linguist, 
Pirandello’s novel explores and dramatizes these facets first of all and most 
consistently. Let us look at the first of these. 

At this end of the link between the text and the human agencies that are 
involved with it (PRODUCTION) man’s interaction with the medium of film is 
shown to raise especially issues of initiative and control. Take, for instance, 
characters such as Gubbio’s director Coco Polacco or theoretical views about the 
essence of the medium at its best (the novel’s considerations about the optical 
and heuristic potential of the medium). As a personality or thanks to his 
allegiance to the “correct” kind of aesthetics, the director is a man who may 
control all dimensions of vision; the agent whose initiative brings distance, 
time, memory, cause and effect under control. Yet these initiatives and this 
control are not without their shades, and Quaderni qualifies artistic creation in 
film with a subtlety that anticipates later film theory. Pirandello’s director 
bullies and cajoles crew and actors to come up with what he wants, yet his 
mastery is hemmed in on all sides by limitations he can’t ignore: actors “act 
out” rather than act; personal currents interfere with the fictional interaction he 
tries to stage; the viewing public decides what stories he may or may not film; 
and finally his own cameraman “stages” by default his own ending of the film. 

Gubbio for his part yearns for ideal directors (those that would use the 
medium for the truth it can show) yet does not recognize for what he is the one 
character who clearly is such a guide (even if strictly speaking not a “‘film” 
director): the philosophical Simone Pau who “stages” and retells parables full of 
truth drawn directly from the visible and commonplace reality that surrounds us 
(the flop-house that some have recognized as a perfect setting for “realist” socio- 
political film discourse), representations the meaning of which Gubbio 
stonewalls, prompting his guide to call him a fool. Moreover, the other major 
technicians of the creative act of film (Gubbio now in his function as cameraman 
and Cavalena as scriptwriter) illustrate how little the two “texts” of film (the 
verbal foreshadowing outlined in the written scenario and the filmed images that 
implement it) have to do with anything other than the artist’s personal 
obsessions. Rather than extolling the creative omnipotence that the medium 
allows, then, this novel stresses the obstacles that film production places in the 
way of creative freedom and the personal limitations to which it lends brilliant 
technological support. It also starts to hint at the extent to which the director’s 
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freedom depends on the spectator’s acquiescence as well as upon the spectator’s 
active contribution. 

When it comes to RECEPTION, Quaderni is notable for its narrative 
exploration of issues relating to the spectator, especially since it is the same 
characters who produce the work and then stand by to view the result. This 
allows for a subtle exploration of the diaphanous membrane that separates the 
two sides of the screen. Aldo Nuti most notably (but also Varia Nestoroff and 
even Gubbio himself) find themselves at one and the same time actors and 
spectators. While this novel does not deal yet (as subsequent ones will) with the 
phenomenology of sheer spectatorship, these characters experience already the 
opposing tugs of “aspects of production” and “aspects of reception” that 
characterize this art form more intensely then most because in the film 
experience the “productive” aspect of spectatorship is so vivid. 

One distinctive motif, then, of the type of novel Pirandello is here 
“inventing” might well be the narrative exploration of the area of awareness that 
takes us through the screen (through the looking-glass). This is of course a type 
of awareness that recent film theory has insisted must be fostered in film 
viewers, lest the overwhelming illusion of the medium rob them of critical 
distance. Indeed, one notices that in this novel such moments are always used to 
define in a succinct and thematically focused way themes (human perception, 
narrative reliability, reality, illusion, human and instrumental mediation, 
subjectivity) that take us beyond the trivial level of movie-making. It is at 
moments such as the one that finds Nuti simultaneously aware of the two sides 
of his presence on film (as actor he IS image, as audience he PERCEIVES it) 
that the significance of the image to the actor and to the audience starts to 
transcend the individual narrative instance. This doubled awareness leads in this 
specific instance to considerations that embrace man’s sense of his time on earth, 
his relationship to family, and his awareness of death. And Nestoroff too reaches 
a painful and special insight into her own nature when she finds herself in the 
double role of performer and spectator. Similar moments will become central in 
novels such as these suggesting that another distinctive feature of the kind of 
novel Pirandello inaugurates is the way in which it allows the exploration of a 
particular range of human experiences given a particular kind of emphasis by the 
special type of awareness fostered by “critical” film viewing.'3 

The compulsive thrust of personal observations such as exemplified by the 
script-writer Cavalena and the overwhelming control of memory over images (in 
this case Gubbio’s, of course) but also the exploitative opportunism of directors 
such as Polacco raise a further issue that links the so far separate ends of this 
communicative tension: the peculiar and new ethical demands that the film 


13 On this generic aspect as it unfolds in the literary type I am proposing see especially my 
“La camera lucida di Vladimir Nabokov” and my “SPECULATION on Pirandello and Nabokov 
on SPECULARITY.” 
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medium places upon the artist. These demands concern primarily such issues as 
the power that film puts in the hands of he who controls it, the transgressions 
that film can perpetrate upon the privacies and sensibilities of those it “captures” 
in its net, and the vicarious thrills (free of all responsibility) it can provide to its 
audiences. 

It appears that people will submit to indignities, suffering and even danger 
in order to be included in the film-maker’s project. This places at least some 
responsibility on the film-maker for, as Pirandello underlines, participation in 
the “fictional” reality of the movies compromises and alters actuality to a point 
where actors and technicians find themselves diminished as total human beings. 
Some of them (Ferro, Nuti) even put themselves in actual physical danger. 
Tacit exploitation by the artist of such interaction between two very different 
kinds of reality raises a moral question in the case of film more than in any other 
kind of art because film draws its fascination from an ambiguous claim to 
realism. As Gubbio himself points out, the medium lends itself to a “hybrid 
game” in which the greatest unrealities are presented through most real-seeming 
means. And Pirandello finds narrative strategies to take such a dilemma (a major 
point of theoretical discussion in later film theory) to its extreme. His 
cameraman (despite his claim to be sensitive to such issues) ultimately 
compromises himself by committing the most severe transgression in the game 
since that sequence in the cage surely must be the grandaddy of “snuff” movies 
(films in which the thrilling events—mostly deaths and torture—are known to 
be unsimulated).!4 Gubbio is actually proud and feels that the film company can 
thank him if the film is guaranteed to attract droves to its screenings; spectators 
who know that THIS fiction IS reality. 

The medium of film at its broadest, then, is seen to illustrate a specific 
instance of the paradox of illusory technological control and how human 
shortcomings undermine it: in this narratized instance (the world of film- 
making) they happen to be the shortcomings of producers, the interferences of 
viewers as well as the shifting grasp within either camp (film-makers and 
spectators) on what is to be controlled. That these issues are of wider import 
than the isolated case of film-making is clear from Pirandello’s allusion to other 
(but related) areas of modern technological progress concerned with “vision,” 
such as electric lighting and (on other occasions) to examples such as the reverse 


14 Not so, it tums out, if we look beyond novels and consider a 1907 story by Apollinaire 
entitled “Un beau film” (discussed by Heath, 113-14; previously in Ciné-tracts, #2 [Summer 
1977]: 7-17), and in which a group of friends who mun a film company arrange for a real 
murder to be performed for their camera. They achieve a huge success by letting the truth be 
known to a viewing public greedy for sensationalism while at the same time denying their 
guilt to the police. When an innocent is finally executed for the murder, they film that too 
and add the execution to the film. Need I underline the contemporary relevance of such issues 
(well beyond the steamy cubicles of pomo establishments) as seen in the use of “true” 
execution footage in Antonioni’s Professione: Reporter (1975). 
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cosmic view of the earth in his poem “Globo,” or the telescope cited in 
L’umorismo. The point in fact is made most succinctly by this telescope 
which, like Gubbio’s camera, provides an illusion of greater clarity that in the 
end turns against its users. 

This kind of extrapolation from cinematography tends to be typical in 
subsequent film-novels, as, for instance, the telescope invoked by the insane 
protagonist of Nabokov’s novel Despair where it is cited together with an 
encyclopaedic catalogue of optical instruments (opera glasses to field glasses and, 
past the telescope, on to “optical instruments of yet unknown power” 38). As is 
the case for Cesarino’s critique, this progression does not signify improvement 
in Nabokov either: suggestions of positive technological control and of 
empowerment are belied by the facts in all such novels. For one thing 
technology may present a reality that is anything but objective, far from better 
comprehended. Apart from the telescope and its kind, Nabokov’s protagonist 
Herman also happens to enlists Cesarino’s own electrical aid to modern 
perception: “the laboratorial light of a strong bedlamp” (Despair 37), for what 
turns Out to be a voyeuristic fantasy superimposed over the real setting. We see 
here a quick example of the generic evolution of the theme first touched upon by 
Pirandello: a narrative juxtaposition that brings together visual instrumentation 
and projective fantasy, just as we saw with Serafino Gubbio’s mad imaginings 
that took place from behind his camera. But Serafino, while at times using the 
mediation of his camera to stamp his hallucinations with credibility, 
nevertheless does not tie together yet, as clearly as do Nabokov’s characters, 
technological precision and the imaginary. 

If there is something in Pirandello’s novel that underlines such dilemmas 
with even greater immediacy, it is the DISCOURSE of FILM itself. In the 
mimesis of it that Pirandello gives us (in his textual attempts to render the flow 
of film upon a screen) he makes it clear that be it at the source (who produces, 
how, and why) or be it at the receiving end (spectators variously disposed to 
subjection, to rebellion, or just to a jolly good time) it is most of all the 
discourse of film that escapes control and interpretation. 

Were it not for some of the film-mimetic passages in Quaderni, one might 
at first miss the extensive presence in the novel of the discourse of film itself. 
But in fact Pirandello’s novel is extremely rich, as has often been pointed out, in 
dramatizing the manifestations of film-making at its most basic. One thinks of 
the dark-room episode, of the ride in the horsedrawn buggy, of Nestoroff’s dance 
in front of Gubbio’s camera, only to realize that such examples range across the 
full text of the novel, and that they involve a wide range of types in the area of 
mimetic representation of film through the means of literature. What cannot be 
said about this novel, however, is that this is sustained throughout and one may 
speculate that such an attempt, if not impossible in theory, would have to forego 
the advantages of what literature as such has to contribute in the name of some 
dubious advantages. Even in the case of the one novelist in the genre who gave 
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himself the challenge of composing a whole novel so that the reading of it 
would give the impression of watching a film (Nabokov and his Laughter in the 
Dark) such an attempt was eventually abandoned. What is more, one of the 
defining characteristics of this genre, I would say, is precisely the synaestetic 
tension that arises from the juxtaposition of two discontinuous discourses such 
as literature and film. 

Narrative moments such as the ones in which film-mimesis (as well as film 
aS mimesis) are most intense tend to display the APPARATUS of 
cinematography in its total range. To us, jaded by the wealth of detail available 
today about the procedure of film-making, the exploration of this apparatus may 
seem uninteresting. But in the context of this novel it represents the center of a 
special world from which can derive a particular view of life. The actual 
mechanics of film-making (camera, film, darkrooms, viewing room) and the 
finer details of technique (the speed at which the camera is cranked, the red light 
necessary to develop the emulsions) are used first of all to signify the nature, 
constraints and possibilities of a new art-form. But they also allow the 
metaphorical application of this medium to life as a whole. 

Moreover, significance is found in the historical stages and in the inherent 
medium-specific features of this apparatus as it appears on screen: in the 
particular kinds of stylization of the world that film employs through its genres, 
as well as in the specific stylizations typically produced by the distorting eye of 
this technology. The presence in the novel of the first of these (genre) suggests 
that Pirandello had a historical perspective on the medium already at this early 
stage of its evolution, while the second (what Amheim was to refer to as the 
technically possible) indicates that well before the history and the theory of the 
medium would make it self-evident Pirandello was aware of the inherent 
formative thrust of the camera, of editing, of the whole apparatus. In 
Pirandello’s mimesis of silent cinema (and in the way he proposes it as a 
metaphor of “modernity”) we thus have consistent attempts to render the 
“textual” nature of film at various moments in its early evolution and we also 
have “critical” observations about different styles of filming as they allow us to 
reflect upon issues of wider cultural import. 

The mechanical and socio-cultural conditions of film’s integration into 
society, in fact, form the polemical brunt of Pirandello’s novel. Moreover, 
because of the subtlety and extensiveness with which this topic is treated in 
narrative terms, Pirandello’s influence upon subsequent theoretical discourse on 
film has been major in specific cases such as Walter Benjamin’s, but also in a 
more general sense and by anticipating even quite recent developments. What is 
dramatized so vividly in the moments of insight that Nuti, Nestoroff and Gubbio 
gain by confrontation with the film image, for instance, is the struggle between 
spectator and the apparatus itself which recent film criticism has stressed. From 
the point of view of cultural history this is of course to be wished for, given a 
medium as well as a succession of industries that tend to discourage an “active” 
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audience fully aware of the process to which it is being subjected. It is 
remarkable that Pirandello should have represented in his novel the need to 
promote it at such an early date in the history of cinema. 

Central to the apparatus of film making is of course the IMAGE ITSELF, 
and much that happens in Quaderni has to do with the status of the image and its 
relation to the perceiving subject. But here lies a difficulty noted by film 
theorists whose conceptual framework addresses some of the same issues found 
in Pirandello’s narratized version of this medium. It may be useful to look at it 
from their point of view in order to see if this later theoretical “dialogue” may be 
foreshadowed in the pages of Quaderni. Some feel that since reality actually 
imprints itself upon the emulsion, film makers owe the audience a special 
responsibility (Bazin/Kracauer). Others maintain (Metz for instance) that the 
“impression” of imprint is merely another level of what remains in essence a 
rhetorical apparatus. Be this as it may (and practitioners of what is to become 
the film-novel have no stake in actually adjudicating the puzzles of subsequent 
film theory) the tensions between such views are indeed explored in Pirandello’s 
narrative. His narratization of the point where film images intersect with the 
human mind, with imagination, with memory, with wishes gives rise to an 
intricate interplay that demonstrates sensitivity (long before the formulations of 
film theory) to the paradox of this art form in which the most concrete and the 
most general dissolve into the most abstract and personal. 

As much recent film theory has stressed, that which is seen through the 
medium of film may mislead as to its sufficient “fit” with reality. It is not just 
that MIMETIC VERISIMILITUDE (so overwhelming in film) tends to mislead 
viewers into taking images at face value. Even the most stylized stereotypes 
tend to have such an effect and latch onto the generalized stereotypes that lie well 
below the surface of critical self-examination. Again, this is a subtle theoretical 
differentiation of which Pirandello is aware right at the outset of film history and 
which becomes an important element in the psychological motivation of 
characters and the evolution of his plot. See, for instance, the reductive 
scenarios that transform Gubbio’s world into a veritable gallery of film cut-outs 
(the reliance on film-like stereotyping of people is positively de-humanizing) but 
see also Nuti’s way of conducting himself, and the movie clichés that are used as 
mechanisms of narrative resolution. 

Awareness of these aspects of cinematography culminates, of course, in 
Pirandello’s stress on how the very nature of film technology reduces even the 
most individualized of human beings to a mechanical stop-motion shadow... a 
mechanical hybrid of camera and man. Such “robot” as Gubbio becomes at one 
point (or the stylized one that is Nuti throughout) produces a mere illusion of 
real life and is in itself a brilliant metaphor for film’s own mechanical 
reproduction of life. Such dehumanizing transformations, as is well known, are 
at the core of Pirandello’s negative commentary on the mechanical nature of the 
film medium suggesting as they do the futility of any attempt either to control 
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reality or to affect it through the technology of this new medium; all of this, one 
must note as Pirandello does too, despite the fact that the medium itself labors to 
suggest otherwise. 

Not surprisingly, since questions about the reality-status of the image are 
pushed so far in this novel, the parsing out of the different levels of interaction 
between the image and the individual leads Pirandello to a more philosophical 
plane than one might expect of anecdotal accounts about the fascinating world of 
movies. Film images come to be treated as analogous to IMAGES IN THE 
MIND and acquire some of the same attributes assigned to mental images by 
professional philosophers such as Sartre.!° This is an area where Pirandello 
touches upon some of the most evocative and unsettling topics of contemporary 
thought, and where he manages again to flesh out in brilliant and concrete detail 
abstract ideas (such as the paradoxical impression of presence triggered by an 
experience of absence) that are thus seen in action through the multiplicity and 
idiosyncrasy of individual experience. Most of all (in this instance) Pirandello 
attempts to give a definition of the essence of the film image, a central task of 
much subsequent film theory. The link that he makes between this kind of 
image and the notion of irony (be it in its rhetorical manifestation; be it in the 
more telling guise of a special kind of insight) makes his contribution to this 
discussion an early and original one. It is just as original, in fact, as his 
anticipations of such topics as the heuristic power of film, its truth-value well 
beyond the rhetorical slights of hand of hacks, and especially questions about the 
extent to which what the image represents is actually there. 

Topics such as these too are broached much later by FILM THEORY where 
they turn out to be as divisive as the earlier opposition between a formative and 
a realist view of the same debate, much in the way that these issues occur in the 
narrative context of Pirandello’s novel. At one extreme we find (as we saw) a 
notion such as Bazin’s who regards the image on the emulsion as a veritable 
“imprint” made by the world upon the medium; a presence within the medium of 
the actuality of the world which calcels the mediation that is inevitable in all 
other art forms (see Bazin). Next to him it is traditional to place Kracauer whose 
realist claims may appear to be just as immanentist. Yet in this case, as in the 
opposition between formalism and realism, the German theorist is quite aware of 
the limits of this presence and anticipates many of the voices that lately have 
ranged themselves with a view of film as mediation (as “sign,” even if this sign 
is admittedly the most “motivated” sign we have—a veritable multisensory 
onomatopoeia). It is clear that Kracauer regards the film image as merely 
evocative of a wider context: “cinematic films evoke a reality more inclusive 
than the one they actually picture,” he says. Since images “evoke a reality 
which may fittingly be called ‘life,’”—he continues—they fail to give us the 
fullness of life, while teasing us with the illusion that they do. Kracauer feels, 
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as other theorists indeed do too, that such a dilemma affects people deeply (see 
Kracauer, chapter 2, note 9). But I would note that it has not been usual to 
associate such qualifications with Kracauer. 

It is among other things because of the intense human effect that this aspect 
of the film experience produces that Pirandello was moved to write what turns 
out to be a prototype of a genre in which such intensities remain central all the 
way down to the characters of Puig. For them, film may indeed be the only 
available locus for passionate involvement. Pirandello has, with Quaderni, a 
kind of novel especially suited to explore the individual existential repercussions 
of such questions. Gubbio’s denunciations of the cheating “reality effect” of 
film-fantasies are only one example of this exploration. No less evocative of 
such dilemmas is, for instance, the cameraman’s intense involvement with the 
production of Nestoroff’s dancing image. This experience finds him, however, 
utterly deluded about being the real focus of her intense erotic excitement (he 
even points out that she speaks to him in French, a language he elsewhere 
points out she uses only in speaking to her lover). Ultimately, his cinematic 
preview leaves him with the heightened sense of desire and of loss quite typical 
of that produced (recent film theory assures us) by the film viewing situation as 
a whole. Similar, if more explicit, is Nuti’s prediction of a false experience of 
presence that will beset the viewers of his own screen image. But the most 
complex variation on this theme is found in the novel’s grand finale, in which 
the genre “contract” agreed upon by all (film-makers and audience alike) about a 
specific fictional reality suitable to the film representation of a tiger hunt, flips 
over to reveal itself a sham—a void—for all to see. 

It is because of the narrative exploration of the cinematic “effect of reality” 
and the inevitable existential void which it elicits that Pirandello manages to 
anticipate and surpass in subtlety some recent theoretical developments. For 
while Jean-Louis Baudry may be right in theory when he states that “almost 
exclusively, it is the technique and content of film which have retained attention 
...in complete ignorance of the fact that the impression of reality is dependent 
first of all on a subject-effect, and that it might be necessary to examine the 
position of the subject facing the image in order to determine the need for 
cinema-effect” (Baudry, “The Apparatus” 118-19), Pirandello’s narrative 
exploration of the experience of several “viewers” of film demonstrates a subtle 
awareness precisely of the dimension that Baudry maintains is neglected. We 
read in this novel about real and convincing experiences of the “subject-effect,” 
as one may in subsequent examples of this kind of narrative. 

In fact even theorists before Baudry (and some of them may well have been 
aware of Pirandello’s narrative version of the “subject-effect”) speak to this 
point. Kracauer, for one, does so when he raises the question of the relation 
between the subject and images: “Deviant images raise a fascinating problem,” 
he says, and proceeds to ask “what exactly is their relation to physical existence 
proper?” (Theory 49). Admittedly his question concerns non-naturalistic images 
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in film, but we have seen that Pirandello too does not hesitate to “interpret” 
reality cinematically by speeding up a street-scene. Nor does he shy away from 
the film-specific in puzzling us about the speed and direction of the world as seen 
through cinematic shot-reversals (this is what happens in the succession of point 
of views that Gubbio provides as the motorcar catches up with and overtakes his 
horse and buggy); or in projecting expressionist horror-movie shadows on the 
wall of Cavalena’s home. And even if Kracauer does not answer the question 
very well, the theoretical direction of his questioning is quite clear. Amheim too 
poses the question “what is reality?” In his version of the answer the 
microscopic as well as the telescopic views of reality made possible by a 
technology that far surpasses the human eye become viable theoretical options; 
something that Pirandello’s “ironic” telescope is first to propose in this context 
(not to speak of the astronomical films produced by Zeme and so decried by 
Gubbio). The choice between such extremes is merely a matter of 
“philosophical outlook, or aesthetically, of style,” says Arnheim; alternatives 
that, as we saw, are quite clear to the characters of Pirandello’s narrative (Toward 
a Psychology of Art 183). 

Such questions are extensively explored in Pirandello’s novel and their 
unwinding raises the distinction between theoretical treatment and fictional 
elaboration to the level of an opposition between lived experience and 
abstraction. The answers don’t always come out the same in fiction and in the 
mouths of theorists (this will tend to be true of the genre as a whole) but, if one 
may say so, those derived from the narrative exploration of characters actually 
“living the question through” often seem more relevant than those obtained in 
the absence of such existential testing. 

This is so also in that other area of the film experience that recent film 
theory has brought to the fore: the similarity of film viewing to the experience 
of dreaming. For Mitry the similarity exists since the flow of cinematic images 
approximates easily (like a memory of an act we have not lived) the immediacy 
of dreaming, and parallels its absence of reality. For Bazin it is the very 
situation in the movie-house that appears as “the night of our waking dreams.” 
More recently, Baudry encapsulates the effects of such a situation where “no 
exchange, no circulation, no communication with the outside” occurs so that 
“projection and reflection take place in a closed space and those who remain there 
... find themselves chained, captured, or captivated” (“Ideological Effects” 44). 
But most detailed of all on this subject is Metz. In his view it is in their “flux,” 
as Metz (90) calls it, that film and dream resemble each other most; in the way, 
that is, that “signifiers” in both situations (in both cases images accompanied by 
sound and movement) have an affinity. “‘Imaged’ expression”—pictorial means 
that carry within themselves the meaning—are at the core of both experiences, 
according to Metz. This is why this novel (as is the case with all other film- 
novels belonging to the genre) mimics so effectively the “syntax” of dreaming at 
times when hallucinations and nightmares overtake the characters (Nuti’s illness, 
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Gubbio’s train ride). It does so often, moreover, at the very moment that it 
engages in set pieces of cinematic formal-mimetics. 

All the views mentioned above, however, gloss in the language of film- 
theory the narrative insights of a novel such as Quaderni. This is the case, for 
instance, with the differing and idiosyncratic ways in which spectators do or do 
not acquiesce to oneiric subjection (one might see already this distinction 
adumbrated in the contrast between Nestoroff’s rebellious reaction to her image 
on screen and Gubbio’s ready acquiescence to the film-like images that assail 
him in the train). The range of attitudes explored by Pirandello starts to sketch 
the outline of the very “socioanalytic typology” of spectatorship proposed by 
Metz (77), inaugurating what will become a major strand in subsequent novels 
in this tradition. 

In some cases these novelists qualify extensively, on the basis of their 
narrative explorations of human experience, theoretical speculations such as 
those made by Metz. Thus, for instance, the fictional (Pirandello) and the 
autobiographic (Nabokov)!* confrontation of the images of film with those of 
the imagination, but especially the recurrent experience of their similarity, 
convinces us more than Metz’s summary judgement that “the film image 
belongs to that class of ‘real images’ (tableaux, drawings, engravings, etc.) 
which psychologists oppose to mental images.” One would also doubt on the 
basis of what we read in Quaderni that the absence of a stimulus characterizes the 
distinction between dream and film images (Metz 80). This would seem true 
only in the very narrow sense that, whatever it is that stimulates our dreams in a 
physiological sense, it is not a circumscribed and well known object such as the 
film image. 

Of course at other times the fictional treatment of these subjects underlines 
the truth of a more abstract approach. Such is the case with Metz’s point that 
film images do not enter into a subliminal pact with spectators in the way that 
dream images do. It is precisely because of this important distinction that much 
of Gubbio’s final tragedy occurs, since it is such a subliminal pact that the 
cameraman expects to extend from his inner fantasies into living reality. It is 
only in the fictional world of Nabokov’s Albinus Kretchmar (the hapless 
protagonist of Laughter in the Dark) that the outcome of the films tailor 
themselves to the wishes and fears of a protagonist. 

But the fictional and essayistic treatment of the subject underlines the fact 
that spectators easily let the distinction drop, even if the theoretical difference 
between true hallucination (creating from within images that seem quite real) and 
film images (these have a concrete basis, external to the subject, for producing 
real-seeming images) is quite valid. Such instances of “philosophical” confusion 
are in fact more relevant to the film viewing situation, it seems to me, than the 
“correct” theoretical understanding. This is so, I would say, in the same way 





16 See for this my essay “La camera lucida.” 
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that the absence of a theoretical understanding of the reality principle during the 
film-viewing situation (Metz 89) is less important to human experience than the 
willful suspension of moral considerations in the production of various 
pornographies for the screen (not to speak of the wishful suspension of disbelief 
that allows spectators to adopt the shabbiest of screen fantasies as models for 
life). 

If in the broader perspective of an analysis and description of the image itself 
one finds Pirandello ranging freely over issues, outlining, anticipating and, as it 
were, pre-qualifying much that will emerge in the discussions on film in the 
years after Quaderni, the same is true in the other area that characterizes his text: 
TEXTUAL MIMESIS. This is the use of literary means to imitate the textual 
nature of film-discourse, and here again Pirandello (as will its successors) does 
not subscribe to what may fit one single overall theory. 

More extensively and in greater detail than about other theoretical issues, the 
film-mimetic passages in Quaderni anticipate recent thinking on the syntax of 
film. As I discussed previously in great detail (“Gubbio in gabbia”), it is at 
points where that vision may be transformed to suggest a new view of the world, 
that matters of existential and philosophical import may come to the fore, and 
that key points in the narrative may be articulated along the line of a cinematic 
syntax. While some of the devices that I and others have pointed out are clear 
enough, some of the more sophisticated film tropes practiced by Pirandello 
(cinematic progressions from long-shot to detail; retrogression mediated by 
flashback montage; tracking shots combined with alternating points of view 
oriented in opposite directions) are quite surprising in their complexity and in the 
extent to which they are functionally integrated into several levels of the 
narrative.!7? It is thus again that Pirandello equals (and at times refines) our 
insight into the texture of this medium. At times he can be as technically astute 
as Vertov, Jakobson and Metz about the process of selection from reality and 
combination into an invented one; about organization of materials by 
syntagmatic continuity and paradigmatic similarity; about the interaction of 
metaphor and metonymy; about the paradoxes of losing reality in the very act of 
creating its closest possible approximation in art. In all these passages one is 
made aware of the strict interrelatedness of the texturally minute and the 
experiencially universal. 

While the typical settings that seem to attract the medium (city, streets, 
public places) are important just as Kracauer would suggest if these novels be 
cinematic, the peculiar way in which the medium tends to distort raw, vivid 
realism (a notion stressed by Arnheim) emerges from the very same passages. In 
other words both a realist and a formative emphasis is accommodated at the 
textual level. The flow of city life, the glitter and excitement of the streets (in 
Kracauer’s view a “natural center for a cinematic perspective on the world”) 


17 4 full discussion of these can be found in my “Gubbio in gabbia.” 
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figure prominently and in fact become occasions for the display of film-mimetic 
writing; as if to confirm that indeed subject matter and form are cinematic in 
these instances. Film-specific devices, therefore, start to be plumbed 
imaginatively for their meaningful application to plot, to narrative progression, 
to ideas, to feelings in ways that anticipate and “confirm” the insights of film- 
makers and theoreticians. Furthermore, as my pages on the novel clearly show, 
creative applications of such devices and topoi allow them to “say things” (from 
expressive effects to philosophical insights) that in later years will become part 
of film repertory; allow them to mirror, in fact, the characteristics (formal and 
thematic) of a “sister art” very much like the polemical use of the “paragone” 
topos did in the late Renaissance. This is the kind of awareness of the “guts” of 
the film medium that recent film theory puts at the center of the creative 
potential of film. 

But beyond what we can extrapolate from Quaderni in the realms of a 
“discourse on film” and of a “discourse of film” (and precisely because so often 
what Pirandello enacts speaks in detail to the later concerns of film theory) a 
third area emerges from the novel: what one might well term DISCOURSE on 
FILM THEORY. In some cases it would be difficult to attribute direct 
derivations, although it is often clear that Pirandello’s influence being what it is, 
his views spread seamlessly into the literature. In some cases, however, one can 
see the derivation quite clearly. 
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It is remarkable, for instance, to what extent traces of Pirandello’s novel can 
be found throughout Walter Benjamin’s famous essay “The Work of Art in the 
Age of Mechanical Reproduction.”!* The essay of course is cognizant of a wide 
range of writing on film, from Abel Gance to Rudolf Arnheim among those 
more directly working in and on the medium, to Paul Valéry and Franz Werfel 
among those who don’t. However, whether he knew it or not (one notes that the 
only time Benjamin quotes Pirandello directly it is said to be via Léon Pierre- 
Quint) much beyond the ostensible topic of section IX of the essay (the dilemma 
of the actor as “tested” by the camera) can be traced back to Quaderni; even if 


18 For some of these connections see especially Angelini, who limits herself, however, to 
linking Benjamin’s notion of the “shock” of cinema and Pirandello’s anticipations of this. 
One notes that, despite her subtle juxtaposition of Pirandello on war and on film, she does 
not point out the explicit presence of this connection in Benjamin. See also Petronio in 
Lauretta, J! romanzo di Pirandello, who expresses skepticism about the viability of a 
connection, and Cudini in the same volume who seems to limit himself to the instances in 
which Benjamin cites Pirandello directly. Puppa also refers to the connection in passing (218 
ff.) and cites, as do others, De Paz and Marra. Neither deal directly, however, with the link to 
Pirandello. 
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Benjamin takes some of Pirandello’s concepts in a radically new direction.!9 

Benjamin quotes Pirandello on the actor’s inability to work directly for an 
audience and about the fact that this leaves him as if exiled, even from himself. 
This pirandellian idea is then used in conjunction with Benjamin’s notion of 
“aura” (the essence of a fully coherent human being, of a totally authentic work 
of art) to point out that the aura disappears as soon as human being or work of 
art are rendered through mechanical mediation (229-30). Pirandello is also cited 
on the existential “angst” that this situation produces in the actor. This 
observation leads Benjamin to an interesting insight (the substance of which is 
however well documented by Pirandello also): “The film responds to the 
shriveling of the aura with an artificial build-up of the ‘personality’ outside the 
studio. The cult of the movie star, fostered by the money of the film industry, 
preserves not the unique aura of the person but the ‘spell of the personality,’ the 
phony spell of a commodity” (231). Perhaps because he was not looking 
directly at Pirandello’s novel, Benjamin presents as extrapolation the inevitable 
loss occasioned by the camera, a loss that in fact is also noted by Pirandello. 

But as I said, much else in the essay seems ultimately beholden to 
Pirandello. For one thing the two central notions of “presence” and of 
“authenticity” echo the words of Nuti and Gubbio. When Benjamin says that 
“even the most perfect reproduction of a work of art is lacking in one element: 
its presence in time and space, its unique existence at the place where it happens 
to be” (220), we are hearing a re-wording of insights that Nuti attributes to his 
experience of his father’s photograph and that he applies to his own image on 
screen. This is so especially in the way that Nuti’s insight stresses the absence 
of one’s essential self; even if the object in the actor’s example is the person 
while Benjamin’s is the work of art. Person and work of art converge soon 
enough, however, in Benjamin’s own words about the last refuge of the cult 
function of art. Here too we are reminded of the same moment in Nuti’s 
experience, since Benjamin finds this last refuge to be in photographic portraits: 
“It is no accident—he says—that the portrait was the focal point of early 
photography. The cult of remembrance of loved ones, absent or dead, offers a 
last refuge for the cult value of the picture. For the last time the aura emanates 
from the early photographs in the fleeting expression of a human face. This is 
what constitutes their melancholy, incomparable beauty” (226). 

Benjamin’s comparison of the cameraman to the surgeon is also traceable to 
Pirandello’s images of dismemberment and alienation (the film medium cuts the 





19 | have relied on the Harry Zohn translation of the essay as printed in Walter Benjamin, 
Illuminations. This is based on Benjamin’s second revised draft of the essay which appeared 
only after his death. The first version appeared in a French translation in Zeitschrift fir 
Sozialforschung 5:1(1936), apparently much altered from Benjamin’s own draft. Both 
previously printed versions are to be found in Gesammelte Schriften 1:431-69 and 471-508 
(Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1974). Apparently Benjamin’s own draft of the first version has been 
located among Max Horkheimer’s papers. See for all this Snyder. See also Hansen. 
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actors’ bodies up . . . it de-personalizes the relationship between artists and 
audience). The description of Gubbio’s own detached, almost clinical probing of 
his subjects anticipates Benjamin whose cameraman cuts into the patient’s body, 
violates its integrity by penetrating into it and abstains from facing the patient 
man to man. By analogy to the surgeon, says Benjamin, the cameraman 
penetrates deeply into the web of reality and obtains a picture made up “of 
multiple fragments which are assembled under a new law” (233-34). But 
Benjamin’s conclusions, as is well known, are more positive than Pirandello’s 
(he acknowledges this in general at another point in the essay): “For 
contemporary man the representation of reality by the film . . . offers, precisely 
because of the thoroughgoing permeation of reality with mechanical equipment, 
an aspect of reality which is free of all equipment. And that is what one is 
entitled to ask from a work of art” (234). And yet, one seems to hear an 
ideologically updated version of Serafino Gubbio denouncing the way in which 
the mechanical reproduction of film reduces the total human being to 
discontinuous and inauthentic shreds (violating, that is, their personal history 
and individual totality) when Benjamin states that “the authenticity of a thing is 
the essence of all that is transmissible from its beginning, ranging from its 
substantive duration to its testimony to the history which it has experienced” 
(221). And Benjamin adds (an interesting extrapolation that has its roots in what 
Gubbio as well as Nuti have to say) that “historical testimony . . . is jeopardized 
by reproduction when substantive duration ceases to matter” (221). 

Both Nuti and Gubbio, moreover, yearn for the very “uniqueness” and 
“permanence” that, according to Benjamin, is swept away by the “transitoriness” 
and “reproducibility” of such things as the newsreels and picture magazines. 
These are more positive phenomena from his marxist perspective (in the name of 
a “sense of the universal equality of things”) than they are to Pirandello’s idealist 
roots. But even Benjamin does betray in this case a muted sense of unease since 
his marxism is not so extreme as to overlook the loss of the object’s uniqueness 
inherent in its appropriation by cinematography: “To pry an object from its 
shell, to destroy its aura,” he says, characterizes this form of perception. It “has 
increased to such a degree,” he continues, “that it extracts it even”—note that 
even—‘‘from a unique object” (223). 

While nothing that is said about the opposition between “culi-value” and 
“exhibition-value” reminds one directly of Pirandello (with the exception perhaps 
of the attitude to beauty and its cult as it connects to the Nestoroff paintings) 
Benjamin’s footnote about “aura” and “distance,” and especially about how the 
latter fosters a cultish attitude, does have its roots in Pirandello’s novel at least a 
little: from the way it provides us with early examples of the cult of film stars, 
to the specific behavior of Gubbio as he relates to Nestoroff. What Benjamin 
says does, on the other hand, have quite a lot to do with the type of later film 
theory that we have found to be relevant to Pirandello; be it in Bazin who makes 
much of the aura that surrounds the screen, be it more recent French critics who 
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talk about the unbridgeable distance of an experience that belabors to suggest the 
opposite (utter presence and presentness). A careful reading of Benjamin’s note 
on this topic may in fact suggest why (due precisely to its aura and distance) the 
film image may trigger (in a perverse reversal of priorities) the very cult attitude 
that the French critics deplore so much and that Gubbio tries to buck: “The 
definition of the aura as a ‘unique phenomenon of a distance however close it 
might be’ represents nothing but the formulation of the cult value of the work of 
art in categories of space and time perception. Distance is the opposite of 
closeness. The essentially distant object is the unapproachable one. 
Unapproachability is indeed a major quality of the cult image. True to its 
nature, it remains ‘distant, however close it may be.’ The closeness which one 
may gain from its subject matter does not impair the distance which it retains in 
its appearance” (243, note 5). 

Even in the quotes that Benjamin provides from others one finds echoes of 
Pirandello. Take the one from Séverin-Mars (as quoted by Abel Gance in 1927): 
“What art has been granted a dream more poetical and more real at the same 
time!” (227). This is clearly the line of thought that Gubbio follows when he 
talks about the paradox of an art form that represents the wildest fantasies while 
seeming so matter of fact and real. Benjamin does however find a personal way 
of elaborating on the idea when he points to the paradox of an instrumentally 
free access to reality in which the enormous technical apparatus is totally hidden: 
“Tn the studio the mechanical equipment has penetrated so deeply into reality that 
its pure aspect freed from the foreign substance of equipment is the result of a 
special procedure, namely, the shooting by the specially adjusted camera and the 
mounting of the shot together with other similar ones. The equipment-free 
aspect of reality here has become the height of artifice; the sight of immediate 
reality has become an orchid in the land of technology” (233).”° 

Benjamin even alludes to the suspect ability of film to transgress across the 
line of acceptable realism and provide a “true” experience of terror and violence; 
what one might call its “snuff? potential and a topic important to Pirandello. 
Benjamin does not question the moral implications of this, as does the Italian 
novelist, but his example of how a director can elicit surprise and fear from an 
inexpressive actor by firing a real shot behind his back exploits the ambiguous 
line that separates fiction and reality in this medium so that an innocuous 
reaction at the opening of a door can be heightened by a true (and truly inflicted) 
experience of naked fright. While Benjamin is not aware of the pornography 
inherent in such a procedure, his conclusion shows awareness of precisely the 
same line of separation (fiction/reality) that is Pirandello’s concern in the novel: 
“Nothing more strikingly shows that art has left the realm of the “beautiful 
semblance’ which, so far, has been taken to be the only sphere where art could 
thrive” (230). 


20 But see Hansen on flowers and translation. 
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Benjamin’s comparison of the probing ability of film to the insights made 
possible by Freud are also anticipated by such reactions as those of a Nestoroff at 
her sudden confrontation with a depth of insight she would rather not attain, and 
the observations of a Gubbio when he outlines how the medium can reveal 
nuances of behavior unseen before. Benjamin too talks about the “deepening of 
apperception” and the fact that “a movie can be analyzed much more precisely 
and from more points of view than those presented on a painting or on the stage” 
(235-36). Film states the situation much more precisely than the former, he 
finds, and isolates the significant more easily than the latter. While much more 
specific in detail than Pirandello, the subsequent paragraph about the way in 
which medium-specific capabilities affect our vision of the world (“the camera 
introduces us to unconscious optics as does psychoanalysis to unconscious 
impulses” 237) has a clear antecedent in Gubbio’s claims about the new optics 
introduced by the camera (his point about the different speeds at which the 
camera may be cranked, for instance, is a very direct anticipation). 

Even the quotation by Georges Duhamel in his 1930 Scénes de la vie future 
(“I can no longer think what I want to think. My thoughts have been replaced 
by moving images” Benjamin 238) clearly echoes the cameraman’s laments 
about the speed of modern living, about the way in which film in its essence 
appears as its emblem, and about the interference of both (modern life, the art of 
film making) with old-fashioned contemplative rhythms. Benjamin agrees on 
the facts (“the spectator’s process of association in view of these images is 
indeed interrupted by their constant, sudden change”) adding only—albeit 
crucially—that rather than being a defect of the new medium, this bombardment 
may be regarded an advantage: it elicits a “heightened presence of mind” (238). 

Despite his qualifications about Pirandello’s exclusively negative view of 
the medium (when he first mentions him in section IX of the essay) Benjamin 
ends on a note very similar in its apocalyptic darkness to that of Serafino 
Gubbio: “the destructiveness of war furnishes proof that society has not been 
mature enough to incorporate technology as its organ, that technology has not 
been sufficiently developed to cope with the elemental forces of society” (242). 
Gubbio of course does not consider the militaristic manifestations of modern 
technology directly, but as Laura Angelini (46) has shown with much subtlety, 
the terminology that is applied to the war machine in Pirandello’s ““Frammento 
di cronaca di Marco Leccio” and that used about the camera in Quaderni warrants 
such a connection at least in the mind of the novelist.2! In any case the outlook 
for Gubbio and Benjamin is equally pessimistic, and the route to it in both texts 
runs through cinematography. Indeed some of Benjamin’s words seem 
ultimately to echo almost verbatim those of Gubbio: “The film corresponds to 
profound changes in the apperceptive apparatus—changes that are experienced on 
an individual scale by the man in the street in big-city traffic.” He differs only 


21 She misses, however, the link to Benjamin in this case. 
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in the political extrapolations that he adds (the passage just quoted continues: 
“on a historical scale by every present-day citizen”), but these extrapolations will 
in turn be quite visible in some of Pirandello’s successors in the genre (250 note 
19). 

I have dwelt at some length on the details of Benjamin’s much travelled 
essay because I have not seen yet an acknowledgement of the extensive kinship 
between the two texts. While in other instances the relationship of Pirandello to 
later film theory cannot be established with such precision, it is clear, on the 
other hand, that his anticipations must have been influential, and that at the very 
least they are intriguing in their perceptiveness and for their timeliness. 

Just as in the case of discourse on and of film, also at the level of “discourse 
on film theory” Quaderni manages to be quite sophisticated. We don’t find of 
course a consistent and thorough “theory” of film in this novel (theoreticians 
such as the ones mentioned above develop these later) but often enough, 
implicitly or explicitly, Pirandello anticipates points and distinctions. The 
stringent qualifications attributed to the power of film by opponents such as 
Arnheim and Kracauer, for instance, can be seen in the attitudes of the novel’s 
characters: Kracauer especially in Serafino Gubbio, a cameraman drawn to the 
surface excitement and vitality of superficial reality so readily captured by the 
film image, a cameraman-philosopher whose fascination with the medium leads 
to apocalyptic generalities quite similar to Kracauer’s didactic conclusion to his 
book, or Benjamin’s to his essay. But also Amheim is anticipated in his 
observation that the director in silent movies is able to correct even “the shape of 
motion” by Gubbio’s boast that he can “regulate . .. movements” according to 
the speed at which the turns the handle. In fact, Gubbio’s inability to perceive 
reality in any way other than that dictated by the aesthetic peculiarities of a 
medium that takes over his sensibility, amounts to a grotesque “personification” 
of what was to become Armheim’s fundamental assumption about the formative 
nature of film. 

It is in Kracauer again (and not Amheim this time, as one would expect) 
that we find the closest formulation to Gubbio’s about the way in which film is 
put together from fragments of reality. For it is he who most closely echoes 
Pirandello’s cameraman on this ostensibly “formative” issue in pointing out that 
film settings cut up and absorb human protagonists who lend their body to 
cinematic enactments. It is Kracauer also who like Gubbio insists on the 
estrangements produced by cinematic distancing: his example, in fact, is the 
privileged mediation of Proust’s photographer and the theorist echoes here the 
fictional cameraman even further in his plea that cinema be carefully controlled 
in what it is allowed to show. If anything, therefore, Pirandello anticipates 
fundamental points of film theory in such a way as to underline inherent 
agreements between views that will tend to be seen later as opposites. Where 
critics and characters differ, however, is in drawing their consequences: Kracauer, 
very much like Gubbio, recognizes the formative potential of film as threatening 
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to one’s peace of mind and recommends tight control; Amheim, as would any 
aesthetic opponent of Gubbio’s (one such is the figure of Nabokov’s Axel Rex, 
nemesis to the protagonist of Laughter in the Dark) is interested in understanding 
and exploring the aesthetic foundation of the medium, without the imposition of 
a priori strictures. 

Quaderni therefore, rather than presenting what is usually considered a rather 
random number of theoretical anticipations about film, reveals in the area of its 
“discourse on film theory” that it intends from the outset to cover a coherent 
“range” of possible views on film, dealing in the process with what will become 
two of the most important key positions on the matter. It is thus most subtle 
in anticipating the recent awareness that a formative and a mimetic view of the 
medium are not either/or positions, but should be combined.22 
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This is true also for film-theory topics well beyond the basic opposition 
between formative and realist aesthetics. Arnheim came to recognize some of 
the uneasiness about the medium expressed already by Pirandello, namely the 
paradoxical tension between a new instrumental clarity of vision and the fact that 
this may not lead (in fact may prevent arrival) to a deeper vision of things. 
Kracauer, as we may expect on this topics, echoes him in this, as well as Béla 
Balacz. The Hungarian theorist in fact puts it in broad aesthetic terms, but both 
Kracauer and Arnheim insist on ethical grounds that go beyond aesthetic 
preference and recommend that we be skeptical of photographic clarity in and of 
itself. Through photographic information we are actually distracted from 
insight, says Arnheim (“A Forecast of Television” 195-96), while Kracauer 
maintains that we must be made aware if we limit ourselves to a superficial, 
“tactile” knowledge of reality (294, 297). Finally, Arnheim again insists that 
we must beware of the “illusion that perceiving is tantamount to knowing” 
(Toward a Psychology 187). All of this, as we have seen, is cunningly 
anticipated by Pirandello. 

It is also Kracauer, in this more insistent than Arnheim or Balacz, who 
addresses himself to the fact (dramatized so clearly by Pirandello) that the 
peculiar syntax of meaning allowed by the new technologies (optical, 
photographic, cinematographic) amounts to a philosophical topos that 
characterizes our cultural period. Kracauer calls it a ‘period topic” to do with the 
relativity of viewpoint and the instability of moving perspectives (8-9). 
Gubbio’s “moving camera” view provided to cope with the fast moving car that 
overtakes him, therefore, is destined to become a new cultural archetype. In the 





22 See Mast, and Earle. And Kracauer himself is on record: “The formative tendency, then, 
does not have to conflict with the realistic tendency. Quite the contrary, it may help 
substantiate and fulfill it” (16). 
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literature of cinematic perspective it represents one of the most important 
devices, be it (as happens in the car accident that is the turning point of 
Albinus’s story in Laughter in the Dark) as a way of articulating the narrative, or 
be it (as it is used elsewhere by Nabokov, but also by Isherwood, Percy, or 
Puig) to capture the metaphysical suggestiveness of the medium. 

As for its presence in film practice, it probably underlies (for instance) the 
analogous sequence in Vertov’s The Man with a Movie Camera (1929) in which 
the cameraman is seen standing on a moving car cranking his camera in an effort 
to capture a slower horse and buggy that the car is overtaking (the cranking itself 
is even picked out in a comical mimetic reaction by one of its passengers). The 
obvious allusion that Vertov makes in this segment is of course to Muybridge’s 
sequential still photographs of horses (Vertov does a freeze-frame on the horse as 
a transition to a sequence on the topics of stop-movement and editing). But it is 
quite possible too that he had read Pirandello’s novel (many East-European 
translations of it came out following its 1925 second edition) and is here 
alluding also to Gubbio. In all such instances (literary as well as cinematic) a 
tension is found with the “problematic” implications of the scenes, despite the 
almost pure cinematic surface of the device. Such form-specific topoi (and they 
are, after all, Kracauer’s “inherent affinities” of medium and situation... 
Arnheim’s elements in reality that the medium foregrounds best . . .) turn out to 
be only apparently devoid of much “content.” Even such an abstract element as 
“movement” soon becomes (take the passage in Nabokov’s autobiographical 
Speak Memory in which an openly cinematic evocation of childhood birthday 
parties culminates in the slow helical descent of a floating Samara)?3 a way to 
intimate the concretized sensation of time in a way that is typical of film- 
technique. All of these often become meaningful in a conceptual way just as the 
film-specific topoi in Pirandello (progression from long-shot to close up for 
instance) are functionally entwined with the narrative progression of the story. 

One may generalize, in fact, by saying that the attempt in such novels to 
depict the spectator’s experience in the movie-house seat through the technical 
means of literature (fundamental feature of this genre and interesting in and of 
itself) usually leads to more ambitious attempts. This “more” has a great deal to 
do with what Baudry describes as a cinematic instinct that precedes the 
mechanical means of its fulfillment. It is the instinct to take a wider look at 
things from the perceptually self-conscious stance provided by rhetorical and 
philosophical irony; the very stance (and definition of film image) we have found 
in Pirandello. He is merely the first to suggest implicitly (and to dramatize quite 
explicitly) that a link exists between a particular kind of “epistemological lust” 
and the emerging technologies of perception, film among them. In this, as we 
have seen, he anticipates theorists of this new art form who similarly claim for 
it synoptic insights, revelatory of “a boundless, indeterminate, unfathomable 


23 For more on this see my essay “La camera lucida.” 
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world,” a world that captures the Romantic image through the means of 
photographic realism (Amheim, Toward a Psychology 183); or who attribute to 
the medium (the phenomenologist Merleau-Ponty, “The Film and the New 
Psychology,” and film theorists heavily indebted to him do this) a view of the 
world as “an object endowed with meaning” (Baudry, “Ideological Effects” 43), 
and a presentation of “objects . . . in their signifying guise” (Mitry 128). 

This is why (if one may anticipate here an over-arching conclusion that I 
would apply to the genre of the film-novel as a whole) Pirandello’s Quaderni di 
Serafino Gubbio operatore is the first to illustrate effectively Stanley Cavell’s 
observation that “the impact of movies is too massive, too out of proportion 
with the individual worth of ordinary movies, to speak politely of involvement. 
We involve the movies in us. They become further fragments of what happens 
to me, further cards on the shuffle of my memory, with no telling what place in 
the future. Like childhood memories whose treasure no one else appreciates, 
whose content is nothing compared with their unspeakable importance for me” 
(154). And this is why the insights of this novel (as those of its successors) 
may help us navigate the overwhelming experience of this ever-present medium 
as it confronts us with its unsettling contradiction between perceptual wealth and 
the experience of absence (Metz) while trying, all the while, to keep us from 
being aware of the “operators” and “machinists” who must be kept out of sight 
as must be those in the back of Plato’s cave (Baudry). Through the characters’ 
natural fit into the settings of this kind of novel we find human conduits, 
“personified poetics” of the medium that in so many ways captures the aspects of 
modern experience. These characters are veritable aesthetic Janus-figures 
pointing both ways: to the origin as well as end-point of artistic production in 
film. Thus they stand at a nexus: on the one side all the operations, machines, 
technicians, aesthetic aims, textual conditions of the medium and, on the other, 
the audience with all its needs, expectations, subjectivities and dreams. These 
characters act out for us the intricacies (and idiosyncrasies) of personal experience 
as it confronts the dilemmas of this new art form. They give us access to the 
well ordered and more universal ramifications of film poetics. 
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Mario Verdone 


Futurismo: film e letteratura 


Gli scrittori ed artisti europei d’avanguardia, e in primo luogo in Italia, 
Russia e Germania, attribuirono, gia negli Anni Dieci, enorme importanza al 
cinema. Gli espressionisti tedeschi idearono scenari cinematografici quando 
ancora era arduo parlare di cinema d’arte, e il critico tedesco Kurt Pinthus, 
presentandone una raccolta nel 1914, scrisse: “Non ha alcuna importanza che 
questi scenari possano un giorno illuminarsi sullo schermo, o che rimangano 
quello che sono: cinema dell’anima” (Das Kinobuch). 

Allo stesso modo noi potremmo asserire: non importa se di film futuristi 
ve ne sono assai pochi; questo non é sufficiente per diminuire la presenza del 
futurismo nella evoluzione dell’idea che gli intellettuali, e non soltanto i 
fabbricanti di truccherie o i commercianti, si sono fatti del mezzo 
cinematografico. 

“Tl cinema é il punto d’arrivo di tutta l’arte moderna” affermd Majakovskij, 
estensore di soggetti cinematografici ed interprete lui stesso di alcuni film, 
all’epoca in cui i pittori Burliuk, Larrinov e Goncharova prendevano parte, nel 
1914, al film di Vladimir Kasjanov Dramma al cabaret futurista n. 13. “E’ 
un’arte nuova immensamente pil vasta ed agile di tutte quelle esistenti” affermo 
Marinetti. 

Entrambi, Majakovskij e Marinetti, seppure con presupposti ideologici ed in 
misure diverse, operarono nel cinema in tre modi: come scrittori, come attori, 
come teorici. Di Marinetti non si pud dire che esistano veri e propri copioni 
cinematografici; ma certe sue sintesi teatrali—e mi riferisco ad uno scenario 
“muto” per un dramma di oggetti come La camera dell’ ufficiale, e a Le mani e Le 
basi, da interpretare in “primo piano” soltanto con le mani o con i piedi—come 
anche il “romanzo d’avventure legislative” Patriottismo insetticida, non sono 
davvero staccate dalla esperienza cinematografica (cfr. Marinetti). Anzi, dice 
Marinetti nella prefazione al romanzo, il quale é una rielaborazione del 1939 del 
Club dei simpatici (non datato), che ha voluto dimostrare “come si pud scrivere 
un romanzo sintetico simultaneo lirico teatrale e cinematografico da mettere sul 
palcoscenico o sullo schermo con dinamici scorci di paesaggi e urbanismi da 
recitarsi” (Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 129). Altrettanto aveva fatto Benedetta 
con Viaggio di Garard, destinabile indifferentemente al romanzo, al teatro e al 
cinema. Come attore, nel senso etimologico della parola—poiché non si pud 
parlare, qui, di una vera e propria recitazione, se non di azione registrata pill o 
meno di sorpresa—Marinetti é in Mondo baldoria di Aldo Molinari del 1914, 
attraverso materiale di repertorio ripreso da un Pathé Journal. Eugene Deslaw mi 
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informo di un reportage su Russolo con la presenza di Marinetti. Vita futurista 
di Arnaldo Ginna fu cosi presentato nel 1916: “Primo film futurista scritto da 
Marinetti, Ginna, Settimelli, Corra, Balla. Interpretato da Marinetti, Settimelli, 
Corra, Ginna, Balla, Spina, Chiti, Nannetti, Venna, Iosia, Spada, ecc.” (cfr. 
Fagiolo; Verdone, Ginna). 

Marinetti vi appare nei seguenti episodi: Presentazione: Come dorme un 
futurista (cioé in piedi!); Ginnastica mattutina—Scherma, boxe—Assalto 
futurista alla spada fra Marinetti e Chiti—-Discussione coi guantoni fra Marinetti 
e Ungari (ovvero Cazzottatura interventista); Ricerche d’ispirazione; Passeggiata 
futurista—Caricatura del passo neutralista—Passo interventista—Marcia futurista 
(dove non si percorrono 1 viali delle Cascine, ma si corre “attraverso” le siepi!); 
Thé futurista; Lavoro futurista. 

La presenza di Marinetti nel cinema rimane piu rilevante in sede teorica ed & 
su questo punto che é preferibile centrare il nostro discorso. Non prima, pero, di 
esserci posti una domanda: é stato pil importante il futurismo per il cinema, o 
il cinema per il futurismo? Sono due tesi che potrebbero trovare, in ugual 
misura, non pochi argomenti a sostegno. 

Il cinema scrive il movimento e scopre, quasi in contemporanea con la 

propria nascita, il montaggio (accelerazione, rallentamento, sovrimpressione, 
Sparizione, sintesi, ecc.). Movimento e montaggio diventano, assai spesso, vere 
forze motrici dell’arte d’avanguardia, agli inizi del secolo. L’impiego cosciente, 
pit diffuso e quasi generalizzato, del montaggio rappresenta il procedimento 
nuovo sia nei confronti della civilta delle macchine, che del mondo dell’arte. La 
civilta industriale, cui si ispirano i futuristi prima, i costruttivisti poi, si svolge 
in maniera predominante verso il montaggio. L’oggetto non nasce pili isolato 
dal talento artigiano; ma viene ottenuto saldando oggetti diversi. I poeti 
“montano” parole anche con la “enumerazione caotica”. In Russia e in U.R.S.S. 
si crede nello specifico cinematografico del montaggio. La fotografia ci da i 
fotomonteurs. E Marinetti esorta nel Manifesto tecnico della letteratura futurista 
(1912) al montaggio di parole, alla analogia, invitando a sopprimere il come, il 
quale, il cosi, il simile a: 
Lo stile analogico @ . . . padrone assoluto di tutta la materia e della sua intensa 
vita. Bisogna formare delle strette reti d’immagini o analogie. I] cinematografo ci 
offre la danza di un oggetto che si divide e si ricompone senza intervento umano. 
Ci offre anche lo slancio a ritroso di un nuotatore i cui piedi escono dal mare 
rimbalzando violentemente sul trampolino. Ci offre la corsa di un uomo a 
duecento chilometri all’ora. Sono altrettanti movimenti della materia, fuori dalle 
leggi dell’intelligenza e quindi di una assenza pit significativa. (Verdone, Cinema 
e letteratura 214-216) 


E, a questo punto, é doveroso segnalare che proprio su tali esempi e nello 
stesso ordine di argomentazioni Jean Epstein—che fu anche poeta 
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d’avanguardia—baso tutta la sua speculazione teorica di Le Cinéma du diable. 

Jean Epstein fu futurista in letteratura con un curioso libro: Bonjour cinéma 
(1923). La materia era organizzata come uno scenario cinematografico e 
corredata perfino di affiches: manifesto-indice, inserti visivi, e, perdipiu, 
impaginazione e tipografia libera con fogli che cambiavano continuamente di 
formato anticipando soluzioni ottiche ancora impensabili per la cinematografia. 
Un vero connubio di letteratura e cinema, di tipografia futurista e di parole in 
liberta, dove montaggio ed espressivita visiva predominavano. 

Nella Risposta alle obiezioni mosse al suo Manifesto tecnico della 
letteratura futurista, precedentemente ricordato, Marinetti insiste ancora sulla 
importanza della analogia e della allegoria, che é “il seguirsi dei secondi termini 
di parecchie analogie, tutte legate insieme logicamente”, ed é talvolta “il secondo 
termine sviluppato e minuziosamente descritto di una analogia” (Verdone, 
Cinema e letteratura 40). 

Si tratta, dunque, abbiam detto, di montaggio: montaggio di parole nel 
poema di Apollinaire e di Majakovskij, di capitoli e lettere nel romanzo di 
Marinetti ed Enif Robert Un ventre di donna, di oggetti nella scultura (da Degas a 
Picasso), di materiali vari nel collage o nei “complessi plastici”, di pezzi di 
pellicola nel film, di voci suoni e rumori registrati nel radiopoema; il futurista 
Dziga Vertov si occupera del Radio-orecchio, oltre che del Cineocchio, e Walter 
Ruttmann realizzera un film radiofonico come Week End, in parallelo al “visivo” 
Sinfonia di una grande citta (1927). Dal canto loro, Marinetti e Masnata, un 
manifesto sull’arte radiofonica, La radia (1933). L’ellisse e la spirale (1916) di 
Buzzi é testo letterario costruito inizialmente alla maniera di un film del genere 
“serial”, poi imboccante—sempre pili vorticosamente—la condotta del flusso 
delle parole in liberta e la composizione di tavole parolibere (donde la 
definizione, che é dell’ autore stesso, di “film+parole in liberta”). 

La certezza della bonta del procedimento del montaggio arrivo poi a fare 
impostare futuristicamente, a Marinetti, il “romanzo dei dieci” Lo zar non é 
morto. I “dieci”’—a ognuno dei quali era affidato un capitolo—erano 
Bontempelli, Beltramelli, D’ Ambra, De Stefani, Marinetti, Martini, Milanesi, 
Varallo, Viola, Zuccoli: per la maggior parte—a dire il vero—né d’avanguardia 
né futuristi. 

Accanto al montaggio, abbiamo detto, il movimento, la cui idea é alle 
origini stesse del futurismo: Marinetti infatti proponeva fin dal 1909 il radicale 
rinnovamento di tutte le attivita artistiche in rapporto alla vita moderna 
meccanizzata. Con il Manifesto tecnico della pittura futurista (1910) sono 
Boccioni, Carra, Balla, Russolo, Severini che affermano: “Tutto si muove, tutto 
corre, tutto volge rapido. Una figura non é mai stabile davanti a noi, ma appare 
€ scompare incessantemente. Per la persistenza della immagine nella rétina, le 
cose in movimento si moltiplicano, si deformano, susseguendosi, come 
vibrazioni, nello spazio che percorrono. Cosi un cavallo in corsa non ha quattro 
gambe: ne ha venti e i loro movimenti sono triangolari” (Verdone, Cinema e 
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letteratura 41; Manifesti futuristi). Sono concetti che ritroveremo nelle 
fotodinamiche di Bragaglia, nelle spirali dei sovietici costruttivisti, nelle 
affermazioni di Lazio Moholy Nagy (“La distorsione puo significare visione in 
movimento” [Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 42]) e di Hans Richter (“Tutto 
cresce, muta e rinasce: la dinamica di tutto cid che vive é il mio elisir” 
[Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 42]). Richter intitolava addirittura Tutto gira, 
tutto si muove il suo primo film parlato del 1929. 

Caratteristica altrettanto notevole, e forse predominante, della letteratura 
futurista, o influenzata dal futurismo, o ad esso parallela, é il suo anelito 
visualizzatore, il suo dinamismo visivo, la sua propensione per la 
cinematografizzazione. Gian Pietro Lucini nel 1905 rivendica d’aver scritto nel 
1897 versi liberi caratterizzati da “maestria d’uso, di osservazione, di traduzione 
immediata, quasi cinematografica”.! Il futurismo letterario si impadronisce della 
sensibilita cinematografica, diventa essenzialmente visivo (Gioco pericoloso di 
Palazzeschi, Berlino di Vasari, Culto di mani di Govoni), e vive talvolta in 
maniera filmica la propria esperienza. Con la sua possibilita di presentare pil 
azioni parallele, simultanee o compenetrate, il cinema non é venuto invano. 
“Noi otteniamo un dinamismo assoluto mediante la compenetrazione di ambienti 
e tempi diversi” (Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 228). Ed ecco Marinetti indicare 
che anche “nella sintesi teatrale futurista Simultaneita vi sono due ambienti che 
si compenetrano e molti tempi diversi messi in azione simultaneamente” 
(Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 228). E questo é il risultato di quelle temporalita 
e spazialita ideali, divenute forme costitutive, strutture, della cinematografia, che 
le consentono di procedere di passo, con il futurismo, con I’intera avanguardia, 
come forza di rinnovamento dell’intero mondo dell’ arte. 

Nel 1916 nasce a Firenze il ricordato film Vita futurista di Arnaldo Ginna. 
Col fratello Bruno Corra il Ginna aveva gia realizzato film astratti dipinti a 
mano (di cui non restano che documenti letterari, come lo scritto di Corra 
Musica cromatica, 1912, e studi in disegno). 

Il Manifesto della cinematografia futurista fu sanzione dell’esperienza 
compiuta. Lo firmarono Marinetti, Corra, Settimelli, Ginna, Balla, Chiti. Le 
sequenze del film furono ideate e decise nel corso di discussioni collettive. Fu un 
film di 1.200 metri, ma la censura lo ridusse a 990 con la soppressione 
dell’episodio antiasburgico Perché Cecco Beppe [cioé Francesco Giuseppe] non 
moriva. Alcune sequenze erano di ripresa all’imprevista con eventi dal vero, 
provocati, come la scena al ristorante di Piazzale Michelangelo, dove un vecchio 
signore (il pittore Lucio Venna trasformato da una folta barba bianca) viene 
molestato da un gruppo di futuristi, che gli versano la tazza del caffellatte, 





1 Cfr. il mio saggio G. P. Lucini e il cinematografo della fiera dove sono indicati vari passi 
dal Libro delle imagini terrene (1898), dal progettato Filius, dall’inchiesta sul “verso libero” 
promossa da F. T. Marinetti in Poesia, che testimoniano della familiarita dello scrittore con la 
terminologia cinematografica. 
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costringendo un generoso ma ignaro avventore inglese a prendere le sue difese. 
Altre sequenze erano di contestazione della vita borghese, critico-polemiche 
(come la caricatura di un Amleto simbolo del passatismo pessimista, 
impersonato da Remo Chiti, realizzata con figure deformate da specchi concavi e 
convessi) 0 di pura creazione espressiva come una Danza dello splendore 
geometrico ideata dal Balla delle “iridescenze”. Purtroppo il film @ per ora da 
considerare perduto; ma non mancano i tentativi di ricostruzione o di ideale 
restauro, reperibili in alcuni testi di storia del futurismo. 

Il Manifesto della cinematografia futurista, dopo una premessa di carattere 
generale che considera il cinema come “mezzo di espressione pit adatto alla 
plurisensibilita di un artista futurista”, e che constata “le immense possibilita 
artistiche del cinema, ancora assolutamente intatte”, auspica la “liberazione” del 
cinematografo come mezzo di espressione “per farne lo strumento ideale di una 
nuova arte immensamente pill vasta e pil agile di tutte quelle esistenti” 
(Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 231-232). 

Dovranno entrare nel film futurista, secondo il Manifesto, i mezzi di 
espressione piu svariati: “dal brano di vita reale alla chiazza di colore, dalla linea 
alle parole in liberta, musica di colori, linee e forme, accozzo di oggetti e realta 
caotizzata” (Cinema e letteratura 232). E’ quanto era gia stato realizzato con Vita 
futurista, ma risulta anche la matrice di quasi tutto il successivo cinema 
d’avanguardia. 

Non si pud dare torto a Marinetti quando asserisce nel 1926, in un articolo 

pubblicato sull’“Impero” di Roma, che la cinematografia astratta @ una 
invenzione futurista. Teorizzando le “ricerche musicali cinematografiche” 
(dissonanze, accordi, sinfonie di gesti, fatti, colori, linee, ecc.) e “le equivalenze 
lineari, plastiche, cromatiche ecc. di uomini, forme, avvenimenti, pensieri, 
musiche, sentimenti, pesi, odori, rumori cinematografati”, il Manifesto apriva la 
Strada agli esperimenti di Eggeling, Richter, Fischinger, McLaren. In 
anticipazione alle poetiche dello “specifico filmico” e del “purovisibilismo” 
asseriscono, inoltre, i futuristi nel Manifesto: 
Il cinematografo @ un’arte a sé. Il cinematografo non deve dunque mai copiare il 
palcoscenico. I] cinematografo, essendo essenzialmente visivo, deve compiere 
anzitutto l’evoluzione della pittura: distaccarsi dalla realta, dalla fotografia, dal 
grazioso e dal solenne. Deve diventare antigrazioso, deformatore, impressionista, 
sintetico, dinamico, parolibero. (Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 232) 


Il cinema futurista consistera pertanto in “‘analogie cinematografate”: 
“L’universo sara il nostro vocabolario” (Cinema e letteratura 232). Nelle 
Curiosités esthétiques (1859) Baudelaire aveva gia detto: ‘Tutto l’universo 
visibile non @ che un magazzino d’immagini e di segni ai quali la 
immaginazione dara un posto ed un valore relativi” (Verdone, Gli intellettuali 
11). E, ancora, il cinema futurista sara: “poemi, discorsi e poesie 
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cinematografati” (Cinema e letteratura 233), facendo scorrere sullo schermo le 
immagini che li compongono, cosi come Man Ray traduce in film il poema 
Retour a la raison di Robert Desnos; e sara “simultaneita e compenetrazione di 
tempi e luoghi diversi” (Cinema e letteratura 228), come gia tentato nel Teatro 
Sintetico. 

Il Manifesto indica anche: “stati d’animo sceneggiati e cinematografati’’, 
“drammi d’oggetti’’, “vetrine di idee’’, “di avvenimenti’’, “congressi e flirts e 
risse € matrimoni di smorfie e di mimiche’’, “ricostruzioni irreali del corpo 
umano’’, “drammi potenziali e piani strategici di sentimenti cinematografati’’, 
“equivalenze lineari plastiche cromatiche’’, “parole in liberta in movimento” 
(Cinema e letteratura 233-234). Queste proposte hanno trovato, direttamente o 
no, innumerevoli applicazioni, si che si pud tranquillamente affermare che il 
futurismo, anche senza film superstiti, lascia considerevoli tracce nella storia e 
nella teoria del cinema. L’analogia cinematografica é stata largamente adoperata 
dai maestri del cinema sovietico. Simultaneité e compenetrazioni appaiono nei 
film di Dziga Vertov come in quelli di Gance, L’Herbier, Dulac. Le ricerche 
musicali cinematografate son giunte, attraverso Fischinger, fino al Disney di 
Fantasia (1940) e di Make Mine Music (1946). Stati d’animo sceneggiati si son 
visti in film di Hitchcock, Bergman, Fellini. Un sarcastico “dramma di oggetti” 
é in Fantasmi del mattino (1928) di Richter, mentre in /nflazione (1928) dello 
stesso Richter, e in Ballet mécanique (1922) di Léger, in Anémic cinéma (1926) 
di Duchamps, incontriamo numeri e parole in liberta. Equivalenze lineari 
plastiche e cromatiche, presenti in Ginna e Corra, Survage, Eggeling, Richter, 
sono anche in Luigi Veronesi, Len Lye, Norman McLaren, Dwinell Grant. 

La scomposizione di tempo passato-futuro, rilevabile, negli esempi pit 
illustri, in film come II posto delle fragole (1958), L’anno scorso a Marienbad 
(1961), Otto e mezzo (1963), dove il tempo cinematografico é diventato tempo 
della memoria, era gia, come ha notato Marinetti nella prefazione di Anime 
sceneggiate di Pino Masnata, nei drammi degli Anni Venti di questo inventore 
del “Teatro Visionico” dedicato ai creatori del Teatro Sintetico, Marinetti, Corra, 
Settimelli (il relativo Manifesto @ del 1920) dove incontriamo un teatro 
influenzato dal cinema, che solleva cortine sul passato, prevede i fatti avvenire, 
giuoca con i ricordi, immensifica il palcoscenico, “abbraccia |’infinito tumulto 
della vita vissuta e ricordata, sognata e concreta” (Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 
37). Il protagonista, dalla memoria fervida, @ un giocoliere della immaginazione, 
un creante, che evoca uno dopo |’altro tanti personaggi: i creati! Procedimento 
frequente nei film d’oggi, e teorizzato dunque nel 1920 da un futurista, il 
Masnata, teorico anche, con Marinetti, della “poesia visiva” oltreché della 
“Radia”, o arte della radio.” 

Il film Vita futurista (1916) e il Manifesto della cinematografia futurista non 





2 Il manifesto del Teatro Visionico si puo leggere nel volume antologico, da me presentato, 
Teatro italiano d’avanguardia. 
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esaurirono l’interesse di Marinetti verso il cinema; ma la guerra e le vicende 
politiche spostarono la sua attenzione verso altri problemi. Per di piu il 
dopoguerra lascid la produzione italiana—anche quella commercialmente pit 
fortunata—in piena crisi. Marinetti non interveniva nelle polemiche attorno al 
cinema che per riaffermare la posizione del futurismo nei riguardi del film. 
Lascid proseguire ad altri futuristi ricerche e attivita in questo campo, che pero 
ben presto si arrestarono per difficolta finanziarie. Mi ha detto Benedetta 
Marinetti: “il cinematografo dopo l’esperienza fiorentina fini per uscire dal suo 
giro mentale, o forse non ci entrava pill perché diventava, dall’epoca del 
dopoguerra in poi sempre pili costoso, grandemente spettacolare, lussuoso, 
fantasmagorico. E in quanto grande spettacolo lo interessava di meno. Finiva la 
ricerca. Sopravveniva il grande spettacolo. Non c’era, per il momento, altro da 
fare da parte sua, anche perché come accadde per Bragaglia, lo interessava assai 
pid il teatro e preferiva dedicarsi ad esso. Ecco perché non restano di lui soggetti 
cinematografici 0 altre cose del genere”. Perd Patriottismo insetticida (0 II club 
dei simpatici)—obiettavo—~ una maniera interessante di Marinetti di pensare al 
cinema, in quanto possiamo vederci un romanzo dove le varie forme cercano di 
incontrarsi: e che @ scritto infatti come testo letterario, come scenario 
cinematografico e come commedia. ““Si—era la risposta—Patriottismo insetticida 
é un’opera che si avvale di varie forme di composizione perché a lui interessava 
che si combinassero. Cercava di compenetrare. . . .” E la compenetrazione, come 
in Balla, rimane alla base di ogni ricerca futurista; mai condotta fine a se stessa e 
isolata dalle altre. Il cinema lo interessava pit nella “compenetrazione” con le 
altre parti che come fenomeno isolato. 

Il 20 ottobre 1926 apparve sull’“Impero” l’annuncio della costituzione della 
Littorio Film con un Consiglio di Amministrazione composto da varie 
personalita, soprattutto politiche. Vi figuravano, tra gli altri, anche 1 nomi di 
Marinetti, Mario Carli, Settimelli, Enrico Vidali, Pino Nomellini. Si 
annunciano film i cui soggetti sarebbero stati di Giovanni e Ottaviano Targioni 
Tozzetti, Ferdinando Chianese, Mario Carli e Marinetti. Sono propositi che non 
arrivarono a pratica attuazione, come peraltro era gia avvenuto precedentemente 
per un progetto, non portato a termine, dello stesso Marinetti e di Valentine de 
Saint Point. Nel 1938 Marinetti e Ginna riprendono il Manifesto della 
cinematografia futurista aggiornandolo sulla base delle nuove acquisizioni del 
sonoro e del colore, della tecnica dei disegni animati, delle possibilita plastiche 
ancora da esplorare. Si ipotizzano nel film sonoro “musiche e voci indipendenti, 
cioé non soltanto musiche e voci provenienti dallo schermo, e questo per 
musicare e sonorizzare liberamente gli stati d’animo, ma _ spostate 
significativamente” (Verdone, Cinema e letteratura 240). Come appare chiaro, é 
Videa dell’asincronismo secondo il Manifesto di Eisenstein-Pudovkin- 
Aleksandrov: ma va anche rilevato che si tratta di un “montaggio per 
Straniamento”. E infatti é sempre stata presente nei futuristi l’idea di “oggetti 
stranamente accozzati per vederli sotto nuovi aspetti”, di “oggetti tolti dal loro 
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ambiente naturale e posti in una condizione anormale che, per contenuto, mette 
in risalto la loro stupefacente costruzione e vita non umana” (dal Manifesto della 
cinematografia futurista, 1916, nel mio Cinema e letteratura 233). E questo é il 
processo di “‘straniamento”, poi teorizzato dai formalisti russi e da Bertolt Brecht. 

All’epoca del Manifesto del Teatro Radiofonico (1933), affermando con 
Masnata che la Radia non deve essere né teatro né cinematografo né libro, 
Marinetti osserva: “il cinematografo @ agonizzante a) di sentimentalismo rancido 
di soggetti, b) di realismo che avvolge anche alcune sintesi simultanee, c) di 
infinite complicazioni tecniche, d) di fatale collaborazionismo banalizzatore” 
(Cinema e letteratura 236). Sembra, dunque perdurare la sfiducia nei meccanismi 
e nelle pratiche della produzione cinematografica corrente (che peraltro le 
avanguardie hanno sempre combattuto o tentato di evitare). Ma non manchera di 
rioffrire, in una nuova edizione Mondadori, L’alcova d’acciaio, “romanzo 
vissuto” pubblicato nel 1921, quale “film sonoro e cantato”. 

Un libro dello studioso statunitense Standish D. Lawder si intitola The 
Cubist Cinema (1975). Praticamente in questa area non si potrebbero iscrivere a 
pieno diritto che Ballet mécanique di Fernand Léger (1924) e il film di 
animazione Charlot cubiste, non realizzato (1925), di cui non si possono vedere 
che alcuni celebri fotogrammi incorporati nello stesso Ballet mécanique. Anche 
in questo caso, come da taluni si é parlato di un cinema futurista pressoché 
inesistente, si potrebbero avanzare consimili dubbi sulla consistenza di un 
cinema cubista. Ma qui a mio avviso vi sono considerazioni da fare che portano 
pid alla cineteoria futurista che al cubismo tout court. Infatti, almeno una 
sequenza del film di Léger & tipicamente futurista (ed altrettanto direi di certi 
momenti di Anémic cinéma di Duchamp). Parlo del “furto della collana”. Parole 
e numeri si susseguono nel film come in un tapis roulant. “On a volé—un 
collier de perles de 5 millions—O000—O—000—de 5 millions—un collier de 
perles—on a vol8@—0—000—3—S”. Qui sono le parole e i numeri in liberta di 
cui parlavano i futuristi nel 1916 nel loro Manifesto: la didascalia diventa 
immagine, come nella poesia visiva e nelle tavole parolibere, acquista 
espressivita. E’ scritta anche all’incontrario. Non pid parola, ma immagine essa 
stessa. E altrettanto si potrebbe dire del cortometraggio /nflation (1928) di 
Richter dove ci troviamo di nuovo di fronte ad una danza di numeri. 

Qual é il tema che svolge Sinfonia di una grande citta di Walter Ruttmann? 
E’ la vita della metropoli. “Canteremo le citta, le folle, le schiere, gli aeroplani”, 
aveva detto Marinetti. “L’universo sara il nostro vocabolario . . .” (Cinema e 
letteratura 232). E la citta diventa il tema predominante, come dei romanzi Berlin 
Alexanderplatz di Alfred Doeblin, Manhattan Transfer di Dos Passos, Ottimismo 
ad ogni costo di Bruno G. Sanzin, anche di numerosi film di avanguardia: 
Manahatta (1927) di Paul Strand e Charles Sheeler, il progettato Mossoviet di 
Dziga Vertov, e persino i documentari italiani inizio Anni Trenta Stramilano 
(Luce), // ventre della citta (del futurista Francesco Di Cocco, autore anche di una 
Circolare esterna in formato ridotto Pathé Baby), La luce brilla nell’ oscurita di 
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Otakar Vavra, Madrid ano 2000 del basco Nemesio Manuel Sobrevila. 

Francesco Di Cocco, futurista almeno nella prima stagione della sua vita 
artistica, € autore anche di scenari cinematografici desunti da racconti di Luigi 
Pirandello: Nascere, Fumo, Lontano. Ma di questi progetti, che sono degli Anni 
Trenta, ho gia detto recentemente nella rivista “Teatro contemporaneo” (Luigi e 
Stefano Pirandello). 

Ginna e Corra avrebbero potuto rappresentare la cinematografia futurista 
italiana con gli astratti (dipinti a mano nel 1911-12) Accordo di colore, Studio di 
effetti tra quattro colori, Canto di primavera, Les Fleurs, L’arcobaleno, Musica 
della danza, e con Vita futurista, di cui abbiamo gia detto. Purtroppo non sono 
pit consultabili. 

E la rappresentanza italiana del cinema futurista torna ad essere indicata, in 
maniera ripetitiva, da mollti critici, soltanto nei film di A. G. Bragaglia, il cui 
Thais (1916) ha sequenze avanguardistiche che si caratterizzano con le scenografie 
di Enrico Prampolini, nell’Amor pedestre (1914) di Marcel Fabre, pili perché @ 
un film di soli piedi (come la sintesi teatrale di Marinetti Le basi) che perché sia 
autentica espressione di futurismo, e persino nella comica Cretinetti e le donne 
(1911) dove troviamo un surrealismo che pero considererei preterintenzionale (lo 
spezzettamento e la ricomposizione di un corpo umano) pit che del futurismo. 

Presenze ad elementi futuristi si possono riscontrare anche nel pirandelliano 
Acciaio girato in Italia nel 1933 da Walter Ruttmann, ma soltanto nella sequenza 
della “Sinfonia delle macchine”, dove é una musica di Gian Francesco Malipiero 
che ricorda il poema futurista Fonderie da’ acciaio (1928) di Aleksander Mossolov, 
un musicista sovietico poi accusato di formalismo; 0 in La borsa o la vita non 
tanto per i ricordi della avanguardia francese o per la musica di Vittorio Rieti, 
quanto proprio per la personalita del regista Carlo Ludovico Bragaglia che fu, 
come il fratello, inscenatore di spettacoli di avanguardia al Teatro degli 
Indipendenti. Lo stesso si potrebbe dire dell’Umberto Barbaro realizzatore di 
L’ultima nemica (1938): un immaginista come il suo scenografo Vinicio 
Paladini. Ma il loro contributo avanguardistico é qui pressoché inawvertibile. 

Tra i film francesi abbiamo L’Inhumaine (1926) di Marcel L’ Herbier (dove 
protagonista é una creatura che puo essere considerata reincarnazione di Thais). Il 
film fu presentato in Italia col titolo Futurismo, a ricordarne le ricerche 
avanguardistiche di coloro che vi contribuirono: Fernand Léger, Claude Autant- 
Lara, Robert Mallet-Stevens, Alberto Cavalcanti. Marcel L’Herbier ammise in 
una lettera a me diretta di non essere stato insensibile al futurismo. Pit chiare 
sono le influenze futuriste in Faits divers (1923) di Claude Autant-Lara, figlio di 
Edouard Autant e Louise Lara, che avevano messo in scena il Teatro Sintetico di 
Marinetti e Corra. L’elemento visivo predominante in questo film é proprio la 
mano di Antonin Artaud: inguantata, nervosa, supplicante. Faits divers ha 
dunque le proprie radici nella sintesi futurista Le mani. 

Altri futuristi italiani non rimasero insensibili alle suggestioni del cinema, 
come della fotografia. Scrissero soggetti Depero e Fillia, e Primo Conti vinse 
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(con il copione di Un poeta e il suo regno) un concorso cinematografico negli 
Anni Trenta. Presidente della giuria era Massimo Bontempelli. Pippo Oriani 
realizzd con Martina e Cordero Vitesse (1931), musica di Russolo: la 
sceneggiatura fu pubblicata da Enrico Crispolti in // mito della macchina e da me 
in Poemi e scenari cinematografici d’ avanguardia (306-318), dove sono altre 
presenze futuriste. 

Bruno Munari, attratto (come Pannaggi e Paladini) da ricerche fotografiche e 
di fotomontaggio, dopo le esperienze di A. G. Bragaglia e Tato, realizzo, ma nel 
1964, con Marcello Piccardo, Inox, con gli effetti, i cangiamenti, le forme 
metalliche e macchinistiche, che gli vengono suggerite dall’acciaio inossidabile. 

Ed é a questo punto, e proprio per concludere, che la questione pud rimanere 
aperta: @ esistito un cinema futurista? E la risposta si pud dare con una 
affermazione e una diversione: esiste una teorizzazione futurista del cinema, ed é 
certamente quella—come gia asserito—che da idee, e con ricchezza, a tutte le 
sperimentazioni cinematografiche. Se Marinetti ha parlato nel 1916 di “sinfonie” 
di “linee”, o di “chiazze di colore”, non verranno che negli Anni Venti 1 film di 
Eggeling (Sinfonia diagonale), di Richter, di Fischinger, cui seguiranno pit tardi 
quelli di Ezio D’Errico, Luigi Veronesi, Norman McLaren, Len Lye, Dwinell 
Grant. 

Quanto ai film futuristi veri e propri non sara errato indicarne i pit 
esaurienti proprio in Sinfonia di una grande citta (1927) e nell’Uomo con la 
macchina da presa (1929) di Dziga Vertov, che futurista lo fu anche nel nome: 
“Dzig che corre” in linguaggio transmentale, cioé Ruota che corre. 

Nel film di Vertov si ritrovano tutti gli elementi caratteristici delle poetiche 
futuriste: simultaneita e compenetrazione (e si ricordino i palazzi della piazza del 
Teatro Bolscioi, i binari dei tramways, che entrano gli uni dentro gli altri), 
sintesi e dinamismo (esemplificati anche nei manifesti pubblicitari dello stesso 
Uomo con la macchina da presa , ideati dai fratelli Sternberg), macchinismo. 

Lo spaesamento e la dinamica delle immagini, la predominanza delle idee di 
movimento, di montaggio, di ritmo, di visualizzazione, di sovranita assoluta 
dell’elemento visivo, sono il prontuario perfetto, non teorico, questa volta, ma 
vivo ed evidente, delle infinite possibilita del nuovo linguaggio, realizzato con la 
macchina da presa e con quelle che Béla Balazs chiamera le “forbici poetiche.” 
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Dalle ambiguita drammatiche di Fogazzaro 
ai dagherrotipi parlanti di Soldati 


I. Chi scorra i titoli della bibliografia critica su Antonio Fogazzaro,! dagli 
anni ’90 del secolo scorso fino ai pili recenti lavori, nell’arco ormai di un secolo, 
si imbatte in ammirate esaltazioni della spiritualitaé e umanita dei suoi romanzi o 
della musicalita della sua prosa, ma pill spesso in motivate stroncature che 
coinvolgono il contenuto ma non risparmiano la forma, la lingua e lo stile, dei 
suoi romanzi. Gia in un saggio del 1903, Benedetto Croce metteva a fuoco le 
contraddizioni che serpeggiano nei romanzi di Fogazzaro e lo scarso rigore che 
presiede alle sue tesi e ai suoi “pasticci idealistico-sensuali” (Croce IV 127) e nel 
1935, riprendendo un’istanza di Piero Nardi “per un ritorno a Fogazzaro”, 
ribadiva che “a dir vero non sembra il momento” (Croce VI 222), sottolineando 
come dopo Piccolo mondo antico “la felice armonia dei suoi sentimenti, gia si 
squilibrava da capo e si scomponeva nel Piccolo mondo moderno” (Croce VI 
222). Quanto allo stile, Mario Fubini sottolineava come esso si risolvesse in 
“un repertorio di tutte le frasi fatte” e in “un linguaggio sempre provvisorio e 
approssimativo e troppe volte stonato fino alla volgarita” (44). 

Nonostante le incertezze dello stile, é nella storia culturale e morale della 
fine dell’800, tra tardo romanticismo e inizio del decadentismo, che Fogazzaro ha 
il suo posto. Egli é un testimone ulteriore, anche attraverso la commistione di 
autobiografia e invenzione, di sensualismo e religiosita, della crisi nazionale 
postunitaria e di quella del positivismo europeo. Ritenuto, soprattutto per 
Piccolo mondo antico, un manzoniano con alcune morbidezze alla Tommaseo, 
egli esemplifica il predominio della soggettivita rispetto alla coeva tendenza 
verghiana all’ oggettivita. 

Se si esamina |’intera opera narrativa di Fogazzaro, dall’esordio di Malombra 
(1881) all’epilogo con Leila (1910), alla luce della partizione racconto/discorso, 
richiamata da Genette (34-41), la preponderanza del discorso sulla narrazione, 
quasi una latenza della prima persona singolare, ne viene continuamente ribadita. 
Anche la presenza del paesaggio, nel ruolo di “archipersonaggio”, non da luogo a 
inserzioni realmente descrittive, ma piuttosto a consonanze con 1 protagonisti. 

Quanto le componenti autobiografiche e ideologiche incidano sulla pagina 
fogazzariana risulta evidente negli ultimi romanzi, nella “trilogia di Piero 
Maironi”: la rievocazione sul filo della memoria che dominava la “storia quieta” 


1 La bibliografia fogazzariana @ ferma all’aggiomamento fomito, fino al 1951, da Antonio 
Piromalli nel suo Fogazzaro e la critica. 
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di Piccolo mondo antico, cede alle istanze di tipo profetico, il pamphlet ha la 
meglio sul romanzo, le inserzioni dialettali approdano al vernacolo. Ma la 
contrapposizione, nei primi anni del nuovo secolo, non era pil tra oggettivita e 
soggettivita, quanto tra un soggettivismo spiritualista e uno decadente e il 
successo di quest’ultimo era segnato “dall’avvento di un incantatore ben 
agguerrito e piu ricco di multiformi e incestuose magie: il despoto dell’estetismo 
dannunziano, lordo di sangue e d’oro” (Trombatore 142). Al di la della cronaca i 
due provincialismi italiani, quello bozzettistico e dialettale e quello cosmopolita 
e imaginifico, erano il segno di una contraddittoria volonta di europeizzazione: 
nel solco del romanzo storico e ciclico per Fogazzaro, in quello della vita come 
opera d’arte per D’ Annunzio. 

In un saggio decisamente liquidatorio, apparso nel 1961, il cui intento 
dichiarato é di non salvare nemmeno |’opera pili equilibrata di Fogazzaro, Piccolo 
mondo antico, Maria Luisa Summer affaccia l’ipotesi che “forse questi romanzi, 
densi di fatti pit che di approfonditi studi psicologici, portati sulle scene o sullo 
schermo, affidati all’interpretazione di ottimi attori che eliminassero le infinite 
note stridenti e si servissero del testo come di un canovaccio, raggiungerebbero 
quell’espressione lirica che anche nei punti pit felici delle pagine fogazzariane é 
rimasta allo stato di emozione grafica” (423). Nella stessa pagina, in nota, la 
Studiosa distrugge quest’ipotesi: “Veramente il cinematografo si @ gia 
impossessato del soggetto di alcuni romanzi fogazzariani (Malombra, Daniele 
Cortis, Piccolo mondo antico), ricavandone films piuttosto mediocri. Né c’é da 
sperare che la nuova cinematografia sia propensa a rispolverare ‘le buone cose di 
pessimo gusto’ che sono i romanzi del nostro. Credo quindi che la mia proposta 
sia solo un’utopia, 0 meglio sia sostenibile solo in linea teorica” (Summer 423). 
Semplificando il complesso interscambio tra scrittura e immagine, tra romanzo e 
film, le “allegrezze” (Piccioni 7) di M. L. Summer introducono al rapporto 
cruciale narrativa-cinema, cosi fecondo di risultati e di polemiche nella storia 
della cultura italiana del Novecento. 

Ogni cinematografia pud esibire il suo catologo dei prestiti-saccheggi dal 
patrimonio letterario nazionale e internazionale, con le fluttuazioni e le 
preferenze dovute alle mode ed ai gusti del pubblico in fatto di romanzi. La 
fortuna di un autore si riflette, direttamente, nei titoli che vengono tradotti per lo 
schermo e, indirettamente, nel richiamo ad un certo mondo poetico, ad un certo 
gusto ravvisabili negli stessi titoli. Cosi, se nel periodo del cinema muto 
italiano, é innegabile il predominio dell’immaginario dannunziano, scorrendo i 
repertori di quegli anni, si trova un titolo fogazzariano una sola volta: nel 1913. 
Diretta da Carmine Gallone, Lyda Borelli @ Malombra, un ritratto che, accanto a 
quelli degli anni seguenti (La donna nuda 1914, Rapsodia satanica 1915, La 
falena 1916) appartiene ad una galleria di femmes fatales interpretate dalla diva.” 





2 Ancora nel 1939 scrivendo su “Cinema”, della “priorita italiana del primo piano”, Acri 
ricorda che “in Malombra del 1913 c’é un magnifico primo piano (un testone) della Borelli 
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II. “Di Fogazzaro non avevo letto niente per dispetto a mia madre, che ne era 
appassionata. Avevo letto solo una raccolta di versi, Miranda, che era una 
porcheria” (Soldati, “Jo volevo la Valli” 38). Questa affermazione di Mario 
Soldati, nato a Torino nel 1906 ed educato dai gesuiti, un’esperienza di cui é 
rimasta traccia nella sua opera letteraria, tutta all’insegna di un autobiografismo 
ammiccante e di una sottigliezza psicologica che “convive con un’antica 
saggezza” (Pampaloni 822), sembra un’ulteriore conferma della rimozione di 
Fogazzaro dal gusto e dalla fortuna presso il pubblico italiano, mentre, in bocca 
al regista di tre film tratti da opere del vicentino, @ piuttosto una spia della sua 
latenza. Mentre il regime fascista preparava l’impero, alcuni intellettuali italiani, 
come Pavese e Vittorini, approdavano, attraverso la loro “scoperta dell’ America”, 
ad un realismo che confinava col mito. Lo stesso Soldati, dopo un’esperienza di 
soggiorno negli Stati Uniti nel 1930-31, scriveva America primo amore, finendo 
per esaltare la civilta e l’umanita del “cortile” di casa paragonate all’avventura e 
allo squallore caratteristici dell’ America, cosi come sono rispecchiati nel cinema 
di Hollywood. Rispetto all’identificazione del pubblico americano con i suoi 
eroi, grazie alla “complice oscurita della sala di proiezione”, per Soldati 
“meraviglioso, in Italia, € questo atteggiamento, questa diffidenza del popolo 
verso i facili incantesimi dello schermo” (America primo amore 197). E tuttavia 
deve ammettere che, se “quasi tutti i film europei fino a oggi sono noiosi”, “la 
grande maggioranza della produzione di Hollywood, i film correnti, comuni, in 
serie, sono tutti divertentissimi” (America primo amore 214). Mentre scriveva 
queste pagine, Soldati faceva le prime esperienze nell’ambiente del cinema 
italiano, dapprima come ciacchista, poi come sceneggiatore: nel 1932 per Gli 
uomini che mascalzoni di Mario Camerini, l’anno dopo per Acciaio di Walter 
Ruttmann, non senza contrasti con Luigi Pirandello autore del soggetto. Nel 
1935, lo stesso anno di America primo amore, Soldati pubblica, con lo 
pseudonimo di Franco Pallavera, il frutto di questa esperienza, 24 ore in uno 
studio cinematografico, dove non é traccia di contrapposizione tra il cinema di 
Hollywood e quello di casa. Ad una descrizione della vita dei personaggi “in un 
teatro sonoro” con accenni di narrazione (la “storia di Mariuccia”, dalla vocazione 
alla delusione), si mescolano, ad ogni pagina, i riferimenti alla California “dove 
l’industria cinematografica ha il suo massimo sviluppo” (99), alla sua 
organizzazione (il “casting office” 84), ai suoi divi (““abbiamo labbra alla Joan 
Crawford, labbra alla Greta Garbo, labbra alla Katherine Hepburn ecc.” 25). 
Completa il volumetto “Un po’ di tecnica”, dove l’intento didascalico si sofferma 
su inquadratura e montaggio, macchina da presa e registrazione sonora. 
L’esposizione chiara della sintassi del discorso cinematografico pud essere 
vantaggiosamente utilizzata per analizzare il cinema del regista Soldati, 
soprattutto alla luce dell’elogio dell’ inquadratura fissa. 





che occupa tutto lo schermo” (Caldiron, /I lungo viaggio 142). 
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Dopo il debutto elegante ed accurato come regista con Dora Nelson nel 
1939, l’anno dopo Soldati prepara la sceneggiatura di Piccolo mondo antico, 
assieme all’amico Mario Bonfantini e ad Alberto Lattuada, con I’assistenza di 
Emilio Cecchi e Filippo Sacchi. Soldati ed i suoi collaboratori si trovarono ad 
affrontare i problemi derivanti dalla lunghezza del romanzo, dal numero dei 
personaggi e dalla complessita della loro psicologia. Quest’ ultimo venne risolto 
eliminando quasi completamente il contrasto che oppone, nel romanzo, le due 
personalita di Franco e Luisa, il sognatore e poeta e la fiera combattente per la 
giustizia. Dall’intreccio risulta esaltato i1 motivo tipicamente romanzesco del 
“testamento”, bruciato dalla marchesa Maironi, nonna di Franco. L’esigenza di 
economizzare sui personaggi era stata sentita dallo stesso Fogazzaro che cosi 
scriveva ad una sua assidua corrispondente nel 1894: “I miei imbarazzi sono 
accresciuti dalla quantita di personaggi che ho messi in moto, prima non tanto 
per ragioni d’arte quanto per il piacere di rievocare vecchie conoscenze. Dovrd 
abbandonarne qualcuno? No, no, non lo voglio, confido di riuscire a maneggiarli 
tutti fino alla fine” (Lettere 298). E’ questo il motivo che porta gli sceneggiatori 
ad eliminare il signor Viscontini e ad attribuire la sua disavventura con la 
Guardia di Finanza al professor Gilardoni. La proporzione nell’estensione delle 
tre parti di consistenza diseguale del romanzo, scandite dalle date 1850, 1855, 
1859 é@ sostanzialmente rispettata da quella della durata del film. Ma dove 
quest’ ultimo esibisce la sua fedelta al romanzo é nell’ambientazione nei luoghi 
stessi della vicenda: la Valsolda.? La casa che Franco e Luisa abitano é la stessa 
che Fogazzaro abitava ad Oria, la “casa Ribera” del romanzo, dal piccolo salotto 
borghese i personaggi si spostano al giardinetto pensile con il suo “ridente 
popolo di verbene, petunie e portulache” (Piccolo mondo antico 166) ¢ il lago di 
Lugano é costantemente presente come sfondo. E’ proprio in sovrimpressione 
sulle acque “quiete” del lago che scorrono i titoli di testa e in una prima 
inquadratura una barca scivola dolcemente, eliminata la “breva fredda, infuriata” 
(Piccolo mondo antico 11) che soffiava nell’incipit del romanzo. Il pranzo in 
casa della marchesa é un blocco compatto che da il tono di tutta la ricostruzione 
ambientale operata dal regista e dai suoi collaboratori. I volti, gli atteggiamenti 
dei caratteristi sono un’esemplificazione di cid che Pallavera-Soldati scrive a 
proposito degli attori: “la loro bravura non si riconosce dalla loro personalita, ma 
quasi dalla facilita con cui si piegano alla volonta del regista, rispondendo alle 
sue direttive quali perfezionati strumenti al tocco di un musicista” (24 ore 98). A 
parte il “curatone” di Puria interpretato dal pacioso Giovanni Barrella o il 
“bargnif” Pasotti di Enzo Biliotti, la scoperta di Soldati é Giacinto Molteni, che 
interpreta il professor Gilardoni.4 E veramente, da quando il volpino della 





3 “To sono stato il primo che ha girato fuori Roma. Perché noi facevamo il lago di Como sul 
lago di Bracciano, come ha fatto Camerini per i Promessi sposi. Cecchi invece mi sostenne 
moltissimo nella scelta dell’ambientazione” (Soldati, “Jo volevo la Valli” 39). 

4 “Voglio dirvi come ho trovato questo vecchio attore. Nel 1940, quando feci Piccolo mondo 
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marchesa, la troneggiante Ada Dondini, all’entrata in sala di Gilardoni, gli 
addenta le caviglie, sequenza aggiunta quasi a farlo sentire una presenza ex-novo 
rispetto a quel punto del romanzo, Molteni con il suo gesticolare e roteare gli 
occhi e l’iterare a meta le battute, riesce spassosissimo sia che vesta la redingote 
e il cappello rigido a tubo o indossi veste da camera e pantofole: “con in testa 
una specie di turbante, pareva un turco, un Gilardoni bey, ma la faccia magra e 
giallognola che sorrideva sotto il turbante nulla aveva di turchesco” (Piccolo 
mondo antico 91). Quanto alla scelta dei protagonisti: “l’attrice che mi si 
proponeva come protagonista del film era Alida Valli, diciannovenne, piccole 
parti in pellicole di Mattoli e una da protagonista in Ore 9 lezione di chimica 
[1941]. .. . Comincio a provare una scena. Bene, sai cosa vuol dire quando uno 
non sa andare a cavallo e poi appena salito in sella il cavallo parte al galoppo e 
va? Mi sentii travolto, trascinato, volavo! Lei era perfetta accanto a Serato, non 
bravo ma pieno di buona volonta e fisicamente altrettanto perfetto nella sua 
parte” (Lajolo 71). La prima apparizione di Luisa—Alida Valli sulla barca a remi 
da sola, mentre accosta per incontrarsi con Franco—Massimo Serato che 
l’aspetta, & significativa per l’energia che ella emana, rispetto all’attesa di 
Franco. Altra fedele illustrazione del testo scritto costituisce la recita del rosario 
serale in casa della marchesa, quasi un prodromo di quello che Tomasi di 
Lampedusa e Luchino Visconti avrebbero fatto recitare pochi anni pit tardi nel 
palazzo del principe di Salina, a Palermo. 

Le fonti iconografiche ottocentesche sono state sfruttate con competenza da 
Soldati che le aveva studiate alla fine degli anni Venti a Torino, curando il 
catalogo della Civica Galleria d’ Arte Moderna. Se il regista stesso ha fatto il 
nome del pittore Fontanesi (1818-1872), altri nomi gli si possono accostare e in 
particolare quello di Mosé Bianchi (1840-1904) per certi ritratti di nobildonne di 
provincia (Ritratto della marchesa Ponti 1874) o per i gruppi di giovani donne in 
crinolina in un esterno (/n villa). Cosi gli amici cospiratori che si radunano in 
casa di Franco e Luisa si riconoscono nei ritratti di Giacomo Trecourt (1812- 
1882) e di Daniele Ranzoni (1843-1889). Per restare all’iconografia, una nota 
stridente @ rappresentata dalle esigenze divulgative e d’effetto nel corso della 
perquisizione della Imperial Regia Finanza nella casa di Franco e Luisa. Il 
colonnello austriaco segna a dito, e la macchina da presa lo segue sulle pareti, 





antico, cercavo dei nuovi attori per delle piccole parti dialettali, dovevano essere naturalmente 
lombardi. C’era una compagnia miserrima: davano una commediola che non ricordo. Ad un 
certo momento (io cercavo soprattutto il personaggio del professore Gilardoni, che @ un 
vecchietto matto, estroso, pieno di spiritualita, un personaggio molto fogazzariano), ad un 
certo momento della commedia vedo in scena, e mi colpisce, uno, che era l’orologiaio, e 
continuamente arrivava, nelle situazioni pil’ impensate, per caricare l’orologio. E mi colpi 
subito moltissimo: era estremamente simpatico. Andai in palcoscenico e gli proposi di fare 
del cinema. Cadde dalle nuvole: si vedeva che era un guitto, un affamato. Insomma, lo presi e 
feci il film. Fece il film e fu bravissimo, fu straordinario, veramente non c’era bisogno di 
insegnargli niente: era il personaggio” (Soldati, Cinema e letteratura 34). 
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una serie di ritratti “rivoluzionari e pericolosi”: sono quelli di Dante, 
Machiavelli, Galilei seguiti dall’ Alfieri e da Napoleone, mentre nel romanzo i 
ritratti sono, pill sottilmente, quelli “di Gouvion Saint-Cyr, di Marmont e di 
altri generali napoleonici” (Piccolo mondo antico 225). 

Dopo il matrimonio segreto e le incomprensioni tra i due sposi, si situa una 
delle sequenze chiave dell’intero film, corrispondente al capitolo VIII “Ore amare” 
della parte II del romanzo che si conclude con la partenza di Franco. Grazie ad un 
frammento della sceneggiatura possiamo confrontare i dialoghi del romanzo e la 
sintesi del film. Luisa riepiloga le differenze tra le personalita: 


Mi sono sempre sentita diversa e staccata da te. . . . Mia madre intendeva e tu 
intendi la religione come un insieme di credenze, di culto e di precetti, ispirato e 
dominato dall’amor di Dio. Io ho sempre avuto ripugnanza a concepirla cosi, non 
ho mai potuto veramente sentire, per quanto mi sforzassi, questo amore di un 
Essere invisibile e incomprensibile, non ho mai potuto capire il frutto di 
costringer la mia ragione ad accettare cose che non intende. Perd mi sentivo un 
desiderio ardente di dirigere la mia vita a qualche cosa di bene secondo un’idea 
superiore al mio interesse. . . . Ho trovato che tu eri la bonta stessa, che avevi il 
cuore pit! caldo, pit’ generoso, pit nobile della terra, ma che la tua fede e le tue 
pratiche rendevano quasi inutili tutti questi tesori. Tu non operavi. Tu eri contento 
di amar me, la bambina, I’Italia, i tuoi fiori, la tua musica, le bellezze del lago e 
delle montagne. In questo seguivi il tuo cuore. Per 1’ideale superiore ti bastava di 
credere e di pregare. Senza la fede e senza la preghiera tu avresti dato il fuoco che 
hai nell’anima a quello ch’é sicuramente vero, ch’é sicuramente giusto qui sulla 
terra, avresti sentito il bisogno di operare che sentivo io. (Piccolo mondo 
antico 328-329) 


E’, evidentemente, da parte di Fogazzaro, una messa in questione del proprio 
cattolicesimo che affiora dalle parole messe in bocca al personaggio cosi amato. 
In “Bianco e Nero” (1941, V, n. 6) viene riprodotta la sceneggiatura relativa 
alle sequenze che precedono la partenza di Franco. La macchina da presa inquadra 
Franco disteso sul letto, in penombra e, subito dopo, il posto vuoto accanto a 
lui, quello di Luisa, evidenziando “il guanciale gonfio e intatto”. Nella breve 
sequenza successiva (n. 246) é inquadrata Luisa che lavora seduta ad un tavolo. 
Quando Franco entra (n. 247), ella ha un breve trasalimento e volgere del capo, 
ma continua a lavorare. Una breve panoramica della macchina da presa (n. 248) 
segue Franco che va alla finestra: il significato di quello spazio che li separa @ 
sottolineato dalla ripresa di spalle. I silenzi imbarazzati cedono al dialogo, fino 
allo scontro sul testamento, che Franco rifiuta di far valere contro la nonna (n. 
249-252). Luisa tra i singhoiozzi parla a Franco, che @ fuori campo: “Non mi 
capisci, Franco, non mi hai mai voluta capire! Tu sei fuori della vita... . A te 
basta voler bene a me, alla bambina, la musica, I’Italia. . . . Ma il tuo dovere 
duro, preciso di ribellarti alle ingiustizie e alle malvagita, questo tu non lo senti, 
ti fa paura!” Dal primo piano di Franco che ascolta (n. 253), si passa 
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all’inquadratura seguente (n. 254) con i personaggi a mezzo primo piano. A 
Franco che conclude: “E’ stato tutto un errore .. . siamo diversi. . .”, Luisa, 
tristissima, ribadisce: “Si, Franco . . . siamo diversi.” Mentre Franco si 
allontana nell’ombra della sala, Luisa riprende a lavorare. Con un movimento di 
carrello, la macchina da presa inquadra Luisa in primo piano che “appena infilato 
l’ago nella pezza, lascia cadere il lavoro sul tavolo, tra le mani abbandonate. Due 
grosse lacrime silenziose le rigano il volto. Nasconde la testa tra le braccia, sul 
tavolo; sussulti convulsi le scuotono le spalle” (Antologia di “Bianco e Nero” 
184-88). 

In una acuta comparazione dei due testi, Alberto Spaini si chiedeva “se per 
altre vie e, scostandosi il pit possibile dal modello scritto, Soldati, sia riuscito a 
produrre nello spettacolo le stesse emozioni che aveva gia prodotto il 
romanziere” (4), concludendo per la persistenza di quelle emozioni, ricreate “non 
tanto da precise battute di dialogo, ma proprio dai mezzi espressivi piu tipici di 
cui dispone il cinematografo, i movimenti ed i gesti, il loro tempo, gli intervalli 
di silenzio e di immobilita, lo scendere sui personaggi di una luce sempre piu 
cupa, che lentamente li imprigiona” (Caldiron, Letterato al cinema 60). Nel 
romanzo Franco parte da Oria in barca, accompagnato da Luisa. Un accenno di 
“addio” ricorda, in tono minore, quello di Lucia nei Promessi sposi, salvo che in 
Fogazzaro i cari oggetti e i luoghi sono allineati pit che evocati: “il pesante 
battello spinto da Ismaele con la remata lenta e tranquilla ‘di viaggio’ passava 
sotto il muro dell’orto. Franco mise il capo al finestrino. Passarono, nel chiaror 
fioco della notte stellata senza luna, i rosai, i capperi, le agavi pendenti dal muro, 
passarono gli aranci, i nespoli, il pino. Addio, addio! Passarono il camposanto, 
la ‘Zocca de Mainé’, la stradicciuola fatta tante volte con Maria, il Tavorell. 
Franco non guardo piu. Non c’era il solito lume, quella notte, nel casottino del 
battello ed egli non poteva vedere sua moglie che non parlava” (Piccolo mondo 
antico 339). Nel film é il solo Franco a partire e la separazione é visualizzata 
dalle inquadrature contrapposte di Franco sulla barca e Luisa a riva sulla darsena. 
Confrontiamo la sceneggiatura pubblicata: 


258. (Contro campo P. A.) Franco e Luisa. Franco sta per salire sulla barca. Luisa 
consegna a Franco la borsa mormorando: “Ecco, Franco. . . .” Franco, presa la 
borsa, resta qualche istante muto, davanti a Luisa. I due non osano guardarsi. Pausa 
lunga. Finalmente Franco posa leggermente una mano sulla spalla a Luisa e dice: 
““Addio, Luisa. . . .” (Panoramica seguendo Franco ed escludendo Luisa). Luisa (con 
un filo di voce) “Addio, Franco. . . .” Franco monta sulla barca che Ismaele subito 
stacca dai gradini, e, puntando il remo contro il muro, l’avvia rapidamente 
all’uscita. Franco é seduto a poppa e guarda verso l’obbiettivo. 

259. (P.P.) Luisa nell’ombra della darsena guarda verso la barca che esce. 

260. (P.P.) Franco a poppa sulla barca che sta uscendo dalla darsena. Franco 
vorrebbe dire qualcosa. Dopo un istante si anima, dice: “Saluta ancora lo zio. . 
Bacia Ombretta!” 

261. (Macchina sulla barca, come visto da Franco). In fondo della darsena dove 
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appena si disegna la figura di Luisa e il suo volto pallido. Dopo un attimo, con 
l’allontanarsi della barca, la figura di Luisa @ come assorbita dall’oscurita della 
darsena. 

262. (P.P.) Franco guarda a poppa della barca che ormai fila veloce. 

263. (Quello che Franco vede, in movimento). La darsena rimpicciolisce, ecco la 
casa di Oria, coi rampicanti che ornano la facciata, ecco il terrazzino dei tarocchi 
con la cupoletta di passiflora. . . . Ma anche la casa si allontana e comincia a 
scorrere la riva verso Casarico. (Antologia di “Bianco e Nero” 189-190) 


Non ci sono movimenti di macchina, riservati semmai a scene ariose come la 
sequenza d’inizio in casa della marchesa, ma il montaggio di sequenze ad 
inquadratura fissa, quasi ad illustrare le affermazioni contenute in 24 ore in uno 
studio cinematografico. “Il principio pid sano dell’arte cinematografica rimane 
dunque il seguente: inquadrature fisse, varie, brevi e numerose. . . . Nei primordi 
del cinematografo le inquadrature erano, di necessita, tutte fisse. . . . Succede 
anche nel cinematografo come in tutte le altre arti: che per trovarne i principi, le 
leggi, bisogna davvero risalire ai principi, agli inizi. E le forme arcaiche sono 
sempre le pit pure ed esemplari” (118). 

La straordinaria intensita della soluzione adottata da Soldati era stata colta fin 
dalla comparsa del film, se Giuseppe De Santis ne prendeva lo spunto per alcune 
considerazioni sul “‘paesaggio italiano”: “Per la prima volta nel nostro cinema 
abbiamo visto un paesaggio, non pili rarefatto, pacchiano-pittoresco, ma 
finalmente rispondente alla umanita dei personaggi sia come elemento emotivo 
che come indicatore dei loro sentimenti. Penso alla partenza di Franco per 
Milano, all’alba Luisa che 1’ha accompagnato resta sulla riva mentre egli la vede 
scomparire, col paesaggio che ondeggia come il movimento della barca che lo 
trasporta sul lago” (44). 

Il punto piu alto del libro, quello sul quale un critico severo come Luigi 
Russo> si & soffermato, & costituito dall’episodio della morte di Ombretta, 
capitolo X parte II, “Esiismaria, sciora Liiisa!”, non solo per la commozione che 
ispira ma anche per la narrazione concitata, con poche frasi dialettali nei 
momenti drammatici. Soldati interpreta giustamente questa atmosfera servendosi 
del montaggio alternato, immergendo 1’ascesa di Luisa verso lo scontro con la 
marchesa in un’atmosfera livida sullo sfondo brumoso del lago in tempesta. Al 
contrario Ombretta discende lentamente verso la darsena inquadrata dapprima 
dall’alto delle scale in campo lungo,® poi dal basso sotto la grande volta ad arco, 
come se stesse entrando in una magica avventura infantile. Le figure delle donne, 
dalle ampie vesti nere gonfiate dal vento, recano la notizia della disgrazia, mentre 
Luisa affronta la marchesa e il suo corteo. L’urlo di Luisa-Alida Valli, il tragitto 


5 Cfr. nei saggi su Fogazzaro raccolti ne // tramonto del letterato: la poesia di “Piccolo mondo 
antico” 352-356. 

6 “L’inquadratura dall’alto diminuisce, e per ovvie ragioni l’importanza dei personaggi o degli 
oggetti, li fa parere pid piccini” (Soldati, 24 ore 124). 
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con le donne, il suo incespicare e il loro piegarsi ad aiutarla, risultano ad un 
pathos cui il cinema italiano ancora non era arrivato, cui arrivera il solo Visconti 
pochi anni dopo con La terra trema. Quello che é riuscito a Soldati in questa 
sequenza é una visualizzazione della solidarieta, un discorso sul dolore che rende 
struggenti i primi piani delle anziane montanare della Valsolda insieme al viso 
della Valli. La concitazione si acquieta nel sussurro reiterato, dolce e senza 
speranza: “Ombretta, Ombretta” di Alida Valli. A questa Luisa é stato 
risparmiato, nella sua disperazione, il ricorso al tavolino delle sedute spiritiche, 
al panpsichismo cui Fogazzaro a volte tendeva e che occupa il penultimo 
capitolo del romanzo prima del finale “Solenne rullo”, capitolo II parte III. La 
marchesa-Ada Dondini subisce invece l’incubo del sogno accusatore, attraverso il 
fantasma della bambina e la scena, rivissuta, del testamento bruciato, sullo 
sfondo di un grande occhio, inquadrato nel tipico gorgo del rimorso: “Gli occhi 
dell’ Apparizione parlavano, lo dicevano: “Tu, nonna, tu sei stata, tu’” (Piccolo 
mondo antico 444). 

L’episodio finale innova ancora per economia rispetto al romanzo, 
eliminando la presenza dello zio Piero all’Isola Bella e risparmiando quindi sulla 
morte del vecchio sotto lo strobus colpito dal fulmine. Nella camera dell’ Albergo 
Delfino, mentre apre la finestra sul lago Maggiore e la macchina da presa 
inquadra la superficie tranquilla, é Franco che suggella la “storia quieta” dopo 
l’onda dei ricordi “Luisa . . . il nostro piccolo mondo é finito”. Nel finale 
all’alternarsi di campi lunghi del battello con i soldati, con i quali Franco si é 
imbarcato e di mezzi campi lunghi di Luisa “tra la piccola folla commossa del 
pontile”, mentre la colonna sonora inserisce il coro “Addio, mia bella addio” e la 
raccomandazione della vecchietta: ““Ricordatevi della Madonna!”, si sostituisce un 
primissimo piano di Alida Valli.’ Sul suo viso lucido, l’ovale perfetto racchiuso 
nella cornice della cuffia a gorgiera, i grandi occhi pieni di lacrime, si sofferma la 
macchina da presa fino al sovrapporsi della scritta FINE. 

Nello stesso 1941 in cui usciva con successo Piccolo mondo antico, Soldati 
era gia al lavoro per ridurre un altro romanzo dello stesso autore e ne scriveva in 
un volume riccamente illustrato: Stile italiano nel cinema. 


Non meravigliera dunque se tanto insistiamo a ridurre per il cinematografo 
Manzoni, De Marchi, Fogazzaro. Il romanzo e il teatro (e cosi il cinematografo 
figlio dell’uno e dell’altro) sono forme che per prosperare hanno bisogno di un 
clima sociale forte e vivo, di una societa fortemente travagliata dal problema 
religioso. . . . Il vento del nord soffia da cima a fondo in tutti i libri del 
Fogazzaro; e tutti i suoi personaggi sono tormentati, divisi, in se stessi o l’uno 
contro l’altro, tra le forze opposte del bene e del male, della fede e del peccato, 
della speranza e dello scetticismo. Ecco perché secondo noi Fogazzaro che @ minor 


oa Ppp primissimo piano @ chiamato anche testone: nome goffo e che contrasta 
singolarmente con l’espressione quasi sempre patetica e sentimentale di questi visi ingranditi 
in ppp” (Soldati, 24 ore 125). 
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‘artista’ come scrittore puro, di altri autori italiani dell’800-900, @ invece uno dei 
pit vivi, dei pit’ moderni, e cioé dei pil’ cinematografici. (Stile italiano nel cinema 
83) 


E’ naturale pensare a un Soldati propagandista delle sue scelte, ma qualche 
pagina prima, nella stessa pubblicazione, verso tutt’altro autore si indirizzava 
Luchino Visconti in una dichiarazione di intenti: 


girando un giorno per le vie di Catania e percorrendo la Piana di Caltagirone in 
una mattinata sciroccosa, m’innamorai di Giovanni Verga. A me, lettore lombardo, 
abituato per tradizionale consuetudine al limpido rigore della fantasia manzoniana, 
il mondo primitivo e gigantesco dei pescatori di Aci Trezza e dei pastori di 
Marineo era sempre apparso sollevato in un tono immaginoso e violento di 
epopea. . . . Pensai cosi ad un film sui Malavoglia. Da quando ho deciso di non 
scartare questo pensiero come il frutto improvviso di una commozione solitaria, 
ma di cercare in tutti i modi di realizzarlo, gli intimi dubbi, 1 suggerimenti della 
prudenza, il conto delle difficolta hanno sempre ceduto dinnanzi all’entusiasmo di 
poter dare una realta visiva e plastica a quelle figure eroiche che hanno del 
simbolo tutta la forza allusiva e segreta senza averne l’astratta e rigida freddezza. 
(Stile italiano nel cinema 78-79) 


Il nome di Verga era divenuto un vessillo per quei critici che pensavano al 
realismo come “la strada migliore” per il cinema, dal realismo letterario del 
secondo Ottocento francese a quello della narrativa americana di quegli anni 
(Faulkner, Hemingway) e dello stesso cinema hollywoodiano di King Vidor o 
francese di Jean Renoir. Cosi a cinquant’anni di distanza si ripeteva una 
contrapposizione nel nome di due autori, Fogazzaro e Verga, associati a poetiche 
diverse: lo spiritualismo del primo si traduceva nel cinema calligrafico di Soldati, 
il realismo del secondo sarebbe approdato alla rivendicazione del “cinema 
antropomorfico” di Luchino Visconti. Lo stesso De Santis che aveva apprezzato 
il paesaggio di Soldati in Piccolo mondo antico, lo rimproverava di “abbandonare 
le sue osterie e€ 1 suoi porti, i suoi interni oppressi e senza luce e i suoi paesaggi 
coloriti e puri, per i risotti con i tartufi di Fogazzaro” (De Santis 49). Con toni 
diversi critici non prevenuti rimproverarono, a film ultimato, il cedimento di 
Soldati alle pressioni dei produttori di ripetere il binomio Fogazzaro—Soldati. 
Dalle colonne dello scanzonato “Bertoldo” Pietro Bianchi si chiedeva: “Come 
sara successo che il nostro regista pid intellettuale 6 andato a cacciarsi nel 
ginepraio di Malombra?” (Bianchi 167), su quelle di “Bianco e Nero” gli 
rispondeva Antonio Pietrangeli: “Malombra é arrivata, é arrivata fredda, annoiata, 
striminzita, presuntuosetta, untuosa, orpelli di qua e di 1a, gioielli di culo di 
bottiglia, dove si specchia un vento di tramontana” (Antologia di “Bianco e 
Nero” 1370). Ancora recentemente il regista ribadiva l’entusiasmo per quei 
romanzi: “Fogazzaro era molto nelle mie corde, moltissimo. Ho fatto tre film, 
tutti e tre perfetti. L’unica cosa che non mi va di Malombra é la Miranda. Io 
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volevo la Valli” (Soldati, “Jo volevo la Valli” 38). L’accanimento contro I’attrice 
é una difesa che non rende giustizia alla sua interpretazione, che tende a ricreare 
sullo schermo un tipo di donna appassionata e misteriosa senza cadere nei cliché 
della femme fatale.® Soldati stesso pensava segretamente, nel richiamare 
l’atmosfera nordica del primo romanzo di Fogazzaro, alla tragica storia d’amore di 
Cime tempestose di Emily Bronté. 

Nel lavoro di sceneggiatura Soldati, l’amico Bonfantini, Renato Castellani, 
Margadonna e Richelmy restano fedeli al testo e addirittura ristabiliscono I’ ordine 
del racconto. Il romanzo infatti inizia in medias res con la partenza di Corrado 
Silla dalla stazione di Milano. “Uno dopo l’altro gli sportelli dei vagoni sono 
chiusi con impeto; forse, pensa un viaggiatore fantastico, dal ferreo destino, che, 
ormai senza rimedio, portera via lui e i suoi compagni nelle tenebre” (Malombra 
9).9 Gia fin dal titolo il capitolo I “In paese sconosciuto” crea |’aspettativa per 
qualcosa di vagamente tenebroso. 

Il film inizia invece con I’arrivo di Marina al “Palazzo” residenza del conte 
D’Ormengo, suo zio, che, secondo i suggerimenti di Fogazzaro, Soldati 
identifica nella Villa Pliniana sul lago di Como, mentre tutt’altro era il laghetto 
d’acque sorgive del romanzo. Come il paese di Oria, con la casa borghese di 
Fogazzaro e i sentieri ripidi dal lago al monte, aveva marcato della sua presenza 
il film precedente, in questo la grande architettura cinquecentesca, in particolare la 
loggia, ritmata dalle arcate, che guarda il lago, é@ il teatro dove si compie il 
dramma amoroso di Marina e Corrado. Leggono molto 1 personaggi del romanzo: 
Silla é uno scrittore,!9 Marina legge il libro di Silla e i suoi libri, “un fascio di 
ogni erba pit di velenose che di salubri”(Malombra 95), tra i quali Les Fleurs du 
mal, lo zio si tiene “sotto la mano storici e moralisti”. Anche gli spettatori 
leggono nel corso della proiezione: lettere e biglietti di risposta, telegrammi e 
titoli di libri e cartelli riepilogativi. Come in Piccolo mondo antico |’intreccio 
ruotava intorno al testamento bruciato, qui la follia di Marina viene scatenata dal 
ritrovamento di una lettera scritta da una Cecilia, reclusa nella villa molti anni 
prima: la giovane vi si identifica, identificando Corrado Silla con il Renato di cui 
la lettera parla e lo zio con il carceriere di cui vendicarsi. In questo groviglio una 
nota di bonomia é rappresentata dal segretario del conte, l’esule Steinegge, cui 
presta “un viso brutto e gaio, ridicolo e geniale, sfavillante di vita . . . due 
occhietti chiari, ora aperti e gravi, ora stretti, per ilarita o per collera o per 
dolore, in due scintille, sempre vivacissimi” (Malombra 18), Giacinto Molteni, 


8 Semmai un critico come Antonio Pietrangeli ritorceva che “le spiccate qualita drammatiche, 
talvolta accennate o abbozzate, di Isa Miranda, sono qui buttate via per niente, nel modo pit 
indecoroso” (Antologia di “Bianco e nero” 1374). 

9 L’incipit del romanzo richiama testualmente atmosfera e lessico dei versi carducciani di “Alla 
stazione, In una mattina d’autunno” (1875). 

10 Il libro, scritto da Silla e primo tramite per l’incontro con Marina, genericamente 
intitolato Sogni in Fogazzaro, diventa pid esplicitamente nel film, prendendo a prestito il 
titolo del capitolo II, parte I, “Fantasmi del passato”. 
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il professor Gilardoni di Piccolo mondo antico. Nel film cambia di nazionalita e 
da tedesco di Nassau diventa ungherese: “L’ho fatto ungherese perché un tedesco 
voleva dire Hitler in quel momento, nel 1941. L’ho fatto ungherese e lo rifarei 
anche oggi. Perd dice ‘Freiheit’, in tedesco ‘liberta’!” (Soldati, “Jo volevo la 
Valli 88). Per questo l’amabile Steinegge che nel romanzo disquisisce con Silla 
sul “Johannisberg: il primo vino del mondo”, ripiega, consigliato evidentemente 
dal gourmet Soldati, sul magiaro Tokaj. 

La cura della ricostruzione ambientale arriva alla filologia, a partire dal 
ritratto dell’ Hayez che fa esclamare a Silla “Mamma!” Tra i pittori italiani del 
secondo Ottocento, soprattutto Tranquillo Cremona (1837-1878) fornisce i 
tableaux vivants per Marina-Isa Miranda al piano, Melodia o tra le braccia di 
Silla, L’edera. Nell’ illustrare la citté dove Silla si rifugia per salvarsi, invano, 
dalla perdizione e che Fogazzaro descrive come tentacolare e anche, pili tardi, 
come il luogo della “plebe e rossa e nera” (Poesie 325), Soldati ricostruisce i 
bastioni quasi con nostalgia, luogo delle passeggiate dove i bambini giocano al 
cerchio e compare una bicicletta dalla ruota anteriore altissima. E’ la parte del 
film di intervallo idillico, anche per la presenza dell’adolescente Irasema Dilian 
(un’altra delle collegiali di Ore 9 lezione di chimica come Alida Valli), che 
interpreta la giovane figlia di Steinegge: Edith, la presenza angelica contrapposta 
a quella tenebrosa di Marina. Al Palazzo é invece l’irruzione dei “veneziani”, la 
contessa Fosca e suo figlio Nepo Salvador con seguito di domestici, a 
rappresentare lo squarcio piacevole: la presenza di Ada Dondini, la “mia 
marchesa” ricorda Soldati, con i suoi “cid!” e “benedeto” e di Nino Crisman, 
fatuo e dannunzianamente vestito di bianco,!! conferma la sapienza di Soldati nel 
servirsi dei caratteristi. 

Ma é nell’epilogo che romanziere e regista hanno riposto la pil grande cura 
dei particolari, l’uno a descriverli, l’altro a sottoporli all’obbiettivo. 


Una scena sontuosa, elegante apparve, a opera finita, dentro dalle colonne austere, 
dal comicione accigliato della loggia. Agli angoli le dracene sprizzavan su come 
getti dall’enormi azalee in fiore aggruppate a’ lor piedi, spandevano in alto una 
piova di sottili foglie ondulate, ricadevano graziosamente. A destra e a sinistra le 
due gradinate gremite di cinerarie e di calceolarie versavano dall’alto due cascate di 
mille colori sul tappeto cupo. Sei grandi vasi di camelie, ritti sulla balaustrata 
posteriore, chiudevano il fondo della scena. Il] meno piccino dei tavoli, con due 
posate, stava quasi addossato all’arco di mezzo; gli altri, a una posata per 
ciascuno, posti per isghembo a’ lati del primo, si fronteggiavano. Tovaglie grigio 
giallognole di Fiandra li coprivano tutti e tre sino a terra, mettevano in quella 





11 > forse una vendetta tardiva operata da Soldati, per conto di Fogazzaro, sul “vate” che 
aveva sempre snobbato il pit anziano scrittore, ritenendolo un provinciale. Un testimone 
come Ugo Ojetti ricordava, nel 1931, che “D’Annunzio a un giomalista francese che gli aveva 
domandato il suo pensiero sul poeta di Miranda aveva gentilmente risposto: ‘Fogazzaro? Il est 
de Vicence’—e basta” (Trombatore 202). 
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nervosa musica di colori tre note quiete e gravi su cui si smorzavano anche i toni 
acuti dei cristalli e degli argenti. (Malombra 648) 

Il dottore non poté compir la frase, perché donna Marina comparve sulla soglia. 
Vestiva un abito ordinato da lei alla sua antica sarta di Parigi che ne conosceva 
bene l’umor bizzarro, un ricco e strano abito di moire azzurro cupo, a lungo 
strascico, da cui le saliva sul fianco destro una grande cometa ricamata in argento. 
Sul davanti della vita accollata, attillatissima, era inserto un alto e stretto scudo di 
velluto nero arditamente traforato nel mezzo, in forma di giglio, sulla pelle 
bianca. (Malombra 652) 


I toni morbidi della fotografia sono profusi nelle inquadrature con Marina 
contrapposti a quelli lividi della loggia spazzata dal vento dove Silla e gli altri 
uomini tentennano come manichini, non riuscendo ad impedire i finali colpi di 
pistola. L’alta figura di Marina-Isa Miranda é inguainata nel lungo abito nero 
scollato e senza crinolina, a sottolinearne il fascino erotico, mentre i capelli 
sciolti accrescono la distanza che, per tutto il film, l’ha separata dall’angelo 
biondo Edith-Irasema Dilian, con i severi abiti accollati e i capelli rigorosamente 
raccolti. Come in una tragedia i personaggi obbediscono a forze che sono al di 1a 
della loro volonta: Silla non si sottrae a quello che, simbolicamente, @ un 
abbraccio e Marina celebra la sua autodistruzione, con I’assassinio della persona 
che ama e il suo suicidio.!2 

L’inquadratura conclusiva riprende, con lo sfondo del lago pacificato, da 
un’altura sulla quale vengono avanti fino a fermarsi a mezzo campo lungo, don 
Innocenzo, una delle figure sacrificate dagli sceneggiatori rispetto al romanzo, e 
Edith che promette di non dimenticare Corrado Silla. 

I risultati formali furono riconosciuti, ma non vennero ritenuti sufficienti: 
“il paesaggio @ splendido ma non riesce a tradursi che raramente in funzione 
espressiva. . . . L’insieme ha, comunque, una rara capacita spettacolare e Soldati 
puo esserne soddisfatto. Nel lago, nei prati, fra le cascate, il pubblico perde la 
sua anima e dimentica il resto” (De Santis 156). 

Bisognera aspettare anni perché il film venga apprezzato proprio per il 
fascino che emana dal clima onirico, dalla negazione del realismo e della 
psicologia. “Malombra (la version de 1913 autant que celle de 1942) par la force 
des passions exprimées, par le démesuré des sentiments, par la beauté des 
femmes”, secondo Ado Kyrou appartiene alla categoria dei film 
“involontairement surréalistes” (Kyrou 113). 

Il 1947 @ l’anno di Paisa di Rossellini, per Soldati é invece l’anno di 
Daniele Cortis, dopo Le miserie del signor Travet (1946) e Eugenia Grandet 





12 “Tl pranzo era molto bello anche come regia, mi ricordo che quel matto del nostro amico 
Soldati mise dei fiocchi neri ai candelieri. Perché, diceva, era tragico. . . . Quel vento che 
muoveva questi nastri, che sibilava 1a sotto la loggia. . . .” Cosi Maria De Matteis, 
costumista del film, nevoca l’episodio in una delle preziose interviste rilasciate a Francesco 
Savio, Cinecitta Anni Trenta 454. 
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(1947), ancora due testi letterari dell’ Ottocento, pili congeniale il primo alla vena 
elegiaca del regista, inarrivabile il secondo all’assoluto tragico dei personaggi 
balzacchiani. Con I’aiuto di Aldo De Benedetti, sceneggiatore anche degli ultimi 
film, Soldati torna a Fogazzaro con una caparbia fedelta che ignora la realta del 
dopoguerra, affrontata l’anno seguente con Fuga in Francia. 

Il romanzo “parlamentare” di Fogazzaro segna, rispetto a Malombra, che 
segue di pochi anni, un’evoluzione significativa: il protagonista eponimo di 
Daniele Cortis vanta un “cervello d’acciaio” (39), pensa all’onore di guidare “una 
rivoluzione sociale ordinata” (160), il suo modello politico é Bismarck,!> mentre 
Corrado Silla era “ingegno non lucido, mistico di tendenze . . . egli aveva idee 
poco definite, poco pratiche” (Malombra 424). Il disprezzo per l’istituzione 
parlamentare, “questa camera che affonda” (235), deriva al protagonista proprio 
dal sentirsi troppo avanti rispetto allo spirito del tempo. Al suo ideale di 
parlamentare prima e di ideologo poi é costretto a sacrificare il suo amore, a 
sublimarlo, cosi come fara la donna che ama, Elena. Fogazzaro inaugura qui la 
coppia degli amanti casti e ne suggella l’unione con una citazione latina: 
“Innupti sunt coniuges non carne sed corde. Sic coniunguntur astra et planetae, 
non corpore sed lumine: sic nubent palmae, non radice sed vertice” (Daniele 
Cortis 460), la cui fonte il gesuita Gaetano Zocchi ammette di non poter 
verificare, pur ribadendo che “1’applicare questi sublimissimi sensi ai personaggi 
romantici di Fogazzaro” sarebbe una profanazione (40). Nel film di Soldati di 
questa miscela decadente di sensualita e misticismo non é stato conservato quasi 
nulla: quello che rimane é il racconto patetico di un amore impossibile. 

Appena finiti i titoli di testa, sovrimpressi contro il vetro di una finestra sul 
quale scivola la pioggia, un colpo di vento spalanca la finestra, appare il giardino 
di una villa veneta sotto la pioggia, mentre la voce, fuori campo, di Elena 
comincia a raccontare: “Questa é una storia di tanto tempo fa, una storia vecchia. 
Io amo mio cugino Daniele e sono sposata ad un altro uomo”. La macchina da 
presa esegue una panoramica del salone della villa e dei suoi ospiti, 
un’illustrazione del capitolo I del romanzo “Vento, pioggia e chiacchiere”, nel 
quale il narratore @ impersonale e onnisciente. E’ forse questo cambiamento 
nell’istanza narrativa, quello che giustifica la scomparsa della problematica 
spiritualista e la collocazione di quella politica sullo sfondo, per conservare solo 
la problematica amorosa.!4 

Il marito di Elena, il barone siciliano di Santa Giulia, senatore del Regno, 





13 Fogazzaro sintetizzd l’ideale politico del suo personaggio, coniando per l’occasione 

l’espressione “democrazia cristiana” (Daniele Cortis 154). Per un’analisi del romanzo, nel pid 
largo contesto delle opere coeve sullo stesso argomento, cfr. Briganti. 

14 Negli anni che seguirono Aldo De Benedetti firmd le sceneggiature dei pid significativi 

esempi di neorealismo popolare, diretti da Raffaello Matarazzo: Catene (1950), Tormento 
(1951), I figli di nessuno (1951), Vortice (1954), La risaia (1956), applicando a personaggi di 
estrazione proletaria la stessa miscela di passione e rinuncia e complicandola con la presenza 
dei figli, assenti nella vicenda degli aristocratici vicentini. 
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intrallazzatore e giocatore accanito é caratterizzato fin dalle prime righe attraverso 
il registro linguistico: impreca “Santo diavolo” e dice “Fate tacere a don 
Bartolo!” e “u frumento”, mentre i suoi compagni veneti intercalano, per 
contrasto, “sipo” e “cazza” (7-11). Il personaggio ha comunque anche nel 
romanzo una sua corposita da gran peccatore e nel film l’interpretazione di Gino 
Cervi, anche se lascia cadere lo stigma dialettale, ne esalta questa qualita fino a 
far diventare il “diavolo cefalutano” una sorta di Falstaff (203). Al contrario 
l’apparizione di Daniele Cortis, interpretato da Vittorio Gassman, preparata da un 
suspense, & quasi una delusione che ci viene confermata nel corso del film e che i 
recensori non mancarono di sottolineare, cosi come “insipida e oleografica, anche 
se piena di buona volonta” risultd 1’Elena di Sarah Churchill. 

L’incontro vero e proprio tra i due cugini, che si riscoprono innamorati dopo 
anni di lontananza, avviene lungo il sentiero che collega la villa dei parenti di 
Elena a villa Cortis: il paesaggio subisce un’amputazione che, se lo rende piu 
intimo, lo avvicina inevitabilmente ad uno scenario di dramma borghese. Anche 
la madre di Daniele @ un personaggio dello stesso dramma, dove si agitano i 
fantasmi della colpa: creduta morta da Daniele, in realta allontanata dal marito per 
adulterio, implora il figlio con una lettera di assisterla. L’incontro con la madre é 
uno degli episodi fondamentali per comprendere la rinuncia all’amore di Daniele. 
E’ ovvio che la madre che ha ceduto alla passione non meriti compassione: per 
tutto il romanzo “la signora Fiamma” non riacquistera il suo vero nome. La 
descrizione é impietosa: “gli occhi avevano una espressione appassionata e falsa . 
. . la fronte segnata da sottili rughe e un gran naso tragico. . .. Camminava un 
po’ come Lady Macbeth quando viene in scena dormendo” (Daniele Cortis 111). 
Nella stanza dove vive: “Non v’era che una copia di Nand fra una bottiglia e dei 
sigari” (114). Il romanzo di Zola, un autore rispetto al quale Fog2zzaro si 
considerava “rappresentante di idee opposte” (Lettere 330), figura in quella stanza 
per marcare ulteriormente |’immoralita della donna, se confrontato allo 
Chateaubriand dei Mémoires d’ Outretombe, che Daniele ha prestato a Elena e che 
significativamente ruota attorno ad un amore tra fratello e sorella: quello appunto 
cui arriveranno i protagonisti di Daniele Cortis.15 

Il cété epistolare della vicenda é presente nel romanzo al capitolo XI “Tra 
Cefalii e Roma”, mentre nel film, a parte l’attesa della lettera alla fine, la 
sequenza di Cortis a Lugano é I’illustrazione di una sua lettera a Elena, della 
quale sentiamo la voce fuori campo mentre la legge. Dopo le sequenze iniziali a 
Villa Carré, in realta Villa Valmarana dei suoceri di Fogazzaro, riconducibile, 
cosi come tutta la topografia del paese di Villascura, a localita della Val d’ Astico 
(Vicenza) e l’intermezzo a Lugano per l’incontro di Daniele con la “signora 


15 Eyidentemente la lettura dei Mémoires, cui Fogazzaro e i suoi personaggi inclinano, @ ben 
diversa da quella cui approda Mario Praz ne La carne, la morte e il diavolo nella letteratura 
romantica, secondo il quale Chateaubriand “circonfonde di poetico fascino, e di sentimentale 
dignita, l’amore incestuoso tra fratello e sorella” (101). 
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Fiamma”, il film elimina il soggiorno siciliano di Elena e si concentra su Roma 
per l’attivita parlamentare di Daniele, per concludersi poi a Villascura. 

Il barone di Santa Giulia, sopraffatto dai debiti, accetta di sparire in America 
ed Elena acconsente ad andare con lui; nell’attesa di compiere il sacrificio, 
Vidillio continua tra Villa Carré e Villa Cortis, attorno alla “colonna dei 
giuramenti”, con Daniele convalescente. Come nel romanzo, é ancora una lettera, 
quella del barone che comunica ad Elena la data di partenza, a decidere del finale 
“scioglimento”. In uno scambio di lettori, gia notato, il pubblico ne ascolta la 
lettura dalla voce di Daniele. Nel romanzo egli fantastica di stare di fronte al suo 
rivale “con la spada in pugno” (Daniele Cortis 437), ripiegando poi su quel 
connubio spirituale che il padre Zocchi aveva, a ragione, in sospetto. 

L’ultima inquadratura @ occupata dall’infilata di un viale di platani: la 
Carrozza sulla quale Elena si sta allontanando, si ferma, le si accosta Daniele. 
L’addio é compassato, per la presenza di un’altra persona, come in altre occasioni 
nel corso del romanzo: “Egli le prese ambedue le mani, la guardo in silenzio. Si 
udi un passo sulla ghiaia. Elena ritrasse le mani” (383). “Egli si sciolse 
dolcemente da quella stretta, andd a vedere se vi fosse nessuno sul viale. 
Nessuno. Allora torno da lei le torse le mani” (419). Dopo il casto abbraccio, 
Daniele si mette in disparte e grida un imperioso “Vai” al vetturale, povera 
rivalsa sulla propria rinuncia, che equivale ai secchi comandi al domestico nelle 
ultime righe del romanzo: “Portare subito questo telegramma. Poi andare a Villa 
Carré . . . poi avvertire . . .” (475). Ma @ la voce di Elena, con effetto di 
simmetria rispetto alla sequenza iniziale, che chiude sul campo lunghissimo, 
mentre la carrozza si allontana: “Gli anni sono passati lunghi come il viale che 
percorrevo, allontanandomi per sempre da lui”. 

L’intuizione di Soldati di fare di Elena la narratrice e, in effetti, 1’eroina della 
storia, ha una indireta conferma in una lettera di Fogazzaro a Giuseppe Giacosa: 
“L’altro di ebbi una bellissima lettera della signora Duse. Mi scrive esprimendo 
il desiderio che Daniele Cortis venga ridotto per il teatro. Io non potrei, non 
vorrei farlo mai e non credo che un uomo d’ingegno possa accettare un compito 
simile. Se non lo fa l’autore, temo non lo voglia fare che un mestierante. Posso 
ingannarmi. Intanto risposi cosi alla signora Duse, la quale credo, del resto, che 
riuscirebbe una Elena vera” (Lettere 111). 

Da sempre contrario agli sperimentalismi letterari, Soldati ha in sé natura di 
scopritore della realta e, meglio, delle realta, cosi che a volte pud essere confuso 
con un dilettante di genio. Per i suoi trent’anni al cinema (Policarpo, ufficiale di 
scrittura & il suo ultimo film come regista, nel 1958), pud forse valere 
un’identica considerazione. L’intellettuale Soldati, come molti intellettuali 
italiani negli anni Trenta, ha affrontato la tradizione dell’Ottocento. I suoi film 
da testi letterari, anche se non tutti, arrivano ad illustrarli fedelmente e da qui si 
giustifica l’accusa di formalismo e calligrafismo che li accompagna, ma a tratti 
essi superano lo spessore dell’ornamento e la doppia distanza nel tempo, 
scoprendo un nucleo di realta che ce li avvicina. Per i film tratti dai romanzi del 
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“municipale” Fogazzaro, Piccolo mondo antico e Malombra, questo é avvenuto. 
Lo ribadisce Francesco Savio, con l’autorevolezza della conoscenza e dell’amore 
per il cinema: 


Una lucida consapevolezza critica presiede all’incontro di Mario Soldati con i 
romanzi fogazzariani, Piccolo mondo antico e Malombra. Una consapevolezza che, 
subito, si traduce in una serie di scelte tra le pil’ persuasive e sottili. In Piccolo 
mondo antico il tono dominante @ dato dal lago, livido e opalescente; in 
Malombra dal gioco delle ombre—echi, riflessi, riverberi. Qui i talismani, le 
acconciature, i profili si proiettano instabilmente su superfici elusive; 14 gli abiti, 
i volti, gli oggetti si disegnano in tutta la durezza e dignita delle loro severe 
silhouettes, come sullo sfondo di un dagherrotipo. I due mondi—i mondi dei due 
film—sono reciprocamente complementari, e rispecchiano le opposte faccie di una 
medesima ispirazione. L’Ottocento che Soldati rivisita per noi non ha nulla di 
letterario. I] dramma di Luisa, la tragedia di Marina esplodono e si consumano 
all’interno di un sistema di immagini completamente autonomo. Ma, nel fondo 
buio della sua coscienza di intellettuale problematico e isolato, il regista ritrova, e 
rappresenta, la tenace unita culturale dell’esperienze umana. (Savio, Ma l'amore no 
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Nouvelle histoire, 
Italian Style 


Although some paths have been opened by literature and the occupation, the phenomenon 
[neorealism] cannot be explained on this level alone. ... The body of references I have 
adopted has excluded similarities even less disputable, for example, the Italian “tale,” the 
commedia dell’arte and the technique of the fresco. ( Bazin 40, emphasis mine) 


Let us entertain the idea that the casting of non-professional actors in 
neorealist cinema opens up a new way of thinking about the representation of 
history and national life. Reflecting on the non-professional actors cast by 
Rossellini in Paisd (1946) for the episode set in the Po Valley, Gian Piero 
Brunetta writes: 


La storia passa sul corpo di questi personaggi e ancora oggi . . . siamo colpiti da 
questa perfetta congruenza di tutti gli elementi e dalla percezione di un mutamento 
profondo in un paesaggio e in un corpo sociale in apparenza immobile. . . . il 
cinema italiano si scrolla di dosso, con un solo colpo, tutta la tradizione letteraria 
e teatrale e riportando il personaggio popolare al centro della scena sconvolge un 
sistema di rappresentazione statico raccontando l’irruzione nel mondo contadino di 


una nuova Storia. . . . (“Il cinema come storia” 50) 

(History passes over the body of these characters and even today . . . we are struck 
by the perfect congruence of all elements and by the perception of a profound 
change in an apparently immobile landscape and body politic. . . . with one blow, 


Italian cinema shakes off a whole literary and theatrical tradition and, bringing 
popular characters back to center-stage, it upsets a static system of representation 
thus narrating the breakthrough of a new history in the Venetian peasant world . . 
. .) (Emphasis mine; hereafter all translations are my own.) 


How useful are Brunetta’s insights on the historicity of the body and on the 
challenge put forth by the bodily to traditional history? Do these insights lead 
to a better understanding of the dialogue between French history and Italian 
cinema that is staged through the body in Ettore Scola’s Ballando ballando (Le 
Bal 1983)? These are the questions that this essay seeks to situate in the context 
of Italian and French film history. 
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1. From the commedia_ dell’arte to Late Neorealism: A 
History of National Life 


In light of Brunetta’s remarks above, one could argue that neorealist cinema 
consists of a move away from the literary towards the bodily. Working with 
non-professional actors becomes much more important than carefully revising 
the cinematic treatment of a novel or the details of a traditional script.!_ This 
emphasis on the physical over the verbal is a reaction against an anaemic Italian 
literary scene. It is also a reaction against the films of the regime, whose actors 
Visconti has compared to “corpses.” In an attack against tiresome productions 
based on high cultural sources such as Gallone’s Scipione I’ Africano (1937), 
Visconti hypothesizes the birth of an “anthropomorphic” cinema: 


Among all my activities in the cinema, my favorite is working with actors; with 
the human material from which we build those living men who give birth to a new 
reality, the reality of art. The actor is above all a man possessing key human 
qualities. . . . My experience has taught me that the heft of a human being, his 
presence, is the only thing which really fills the frame; that he creates the 
atmosphere with his living presence. (Overbey 84)? 


In 1934, while writing on actors, Visconti shoots Ossessione, a frank portrayal 
of adultery and provincial squalor, based on James Cain’s novel The Postman 
Always Rings Twice. Italian film culture of that time is saturated with the 
literary proprieties of the calligraphic genre? and the redundant echoes of 
D’Annunzio’s imitators. Arriving on this exsanguine domestic scene, American 
literature revitalizes Italian writers and filmmakers like a powerful blood 
transfusion. The language of Dos Passos, Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson and 
Sinclair Lewis speaks to Pavese and Vittorini, to Rossellini and Visconti, 
because it is less literary and flowery, and closer to daily speech and lived 
experience.* 

In the attempt to explain the shift called for by Visconti, from an anaemic 
to an “anthropomorphic” cinema, from the literary to the bodily, great critical 


1 On the status of literary and traditional scripts in neorealist cinema, Cesare Zavattini, De 
Sica’s screenwriter, argues: “The term neo-realism, in its larger sense, implies the 
elimination of technical-professional collaboration, including that of the screen writer. 
Manuals, grammar, syntax no longer have any meaning. ... In neo-realism, the screen 
writer and the writer of dialogue disappear; there will be no scenario written beforehand, and 
no dialogue to adapt” (Overbey 76). 

2 Mira Liehm reports Visconti’s clarion call which first appeared in Cinema (10 giugno, 
1941): “But the day will come of which we dream. Then the young forces in our film will be 
allowed to state clearly and loudly: ‘The corpses to the cemetery!’” ( 52). 

3 On the calligraphic genre, whose major representatives are Mario Soldati, Luigi Chiarini, 
and Alberto Lattuada, see Brunetta, Storia del Cinema Italiano 1895-1945, 427-39. 

4 On the impact of American slang on Italian writers see Wilkinson. 
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scrutiny has been devoted to the impact of foreign influences on Italian cinema 
such as American literature, the British documentary school, French poetic 
realism, and socio-realist Soviet films. In the late thirties all these elements 
converge on the future protagonists of the neorealist season.° Scarce attention, 
however, has been granted to the role played in the development of the neorealist 
style by a national anti-literary tradition dating back to the commedia dell’ arte. 

Does the privileging of foreign sources, a phenomenon that is still so 
prominent in current work on the origins of neorealism, stem from the desire of 
postwar historians to de-nationalize and to de-provincialize the history of Italian 
cinema in reaction to decades of Fascist autarchy? We know that Mussolini’s 
censorship did not entirely succeed in sealing Italy off from the rest of the world. 
Yet it is also true that, since its early days, Italian cinema has depended on 
national cultural traditions for its stylistic and generic development (Brunetta, 
“La migrazione’’ 83-90). I would like to suggest that, just as opera is the term 
of reference for the silent and Fascist periods, so too the commedia dell’ arte is 
one of the salient sources of neorealism and post-neorealism. 

Anticipating by four centuries the neorealist dictum of casting non- 
professionals, the actors of the commedia are effective on stage more by virtue of 
their physical appearance and stereotypical behavior than by their skills as 
professional interpreters of a literary text. These mountebanks look right and 
know how to use their bodies in an expressive fashion. They do not work with 
an ironclad script rich in literary nuances. In the commedia the latter becomes a 
mere canovaccio: a brief, rough plot outline, with plenty of room for 
improvisation and pantomime, acrobatics and slapstick. 

Critics have traditionally downplayed the links between the commedia 
dell’ arte and neorealist cinema in favor of an horizon of international literary and 
cinematic influences. I would attribute this to an oversight of the representation 
of the body in Italian culture. More specifically, this heretofore unexamined 
relationship points to a lack of awareness of the ideological function of the body 
in Italian cinema where it serves as a mirror image of the national self. Were we 
to connect neorealist casting and the masks of the commedia, we could more 
easily relate Fellini’s construction of character’ to Pasolini’s toothless faces. We 
could relate Pasolini’s class-connoting bodies to the exploitation of national 
types in the star system of the New Italian Comedy. 

Linking neorealism to the commedia dell’ arte yields more than just a better 
understanding of a network of stylistic influences. This turn of the cinema away 
from monumental, operatic epics and the literary towards a less grandiose scale 


5 On the sources of neorealism see Marcus, “Introduction,” and Venturini. 

© In 1981 the University of Aix-en-Provence sponsored a colloquium devoted to the 
representation of the body in Italian literature. For some interesting studies on this topic, see 
Melchiorre and Cascetta. 

7 On the influence of the commedia dell’arte on Fellini’s style, see Marcus 144-63. 
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and the bodily does breathe a breath of fresh air into Visconti’s world of 
“corpses.” Yet the revolutionary charge of this new orientation lasts little longer 
than the span of a single breath. I suspect this is so because, although this new 
approach is better suited to the representation of the minutiae of daily life among 
average Italians, this change of scale, from monumental sets to more contained 
environments, lends itself to cooptability by Italian cinema as easily as does the 
operatic tendency which preceded it. I use the word “cooptable’’ because, for me, 
Italian cinema is a social technology® presiding over the production of national 
stereotypes, mirror images of different manifestations of the national self. And I 
see this cooptability as relevant to the construction of character produced in 
Rossellini’s and De Sica’s neorealism. In contrast to the Marxist Visconti who 
depicts the effects of the class struggle, Rossellini and De Sica stress the need for 
civic cooperation among different classes or show the disastrous effects of social 
disharmony. 

Most film historians associate the spectacular-allegorical style of Italian 
cinema with opera without acknowledging that spectacle and allegory belong 
equally to the stage of the commedia. In my view, the connection with opera is 
an appropriate but limited one. It only illuminates how, in representing the 
past, Italian cinema follows the tracks of a dominant historiography of Rankean 
descent: a history made of great men, crucial battles, and memorable events. I 
would argue instead that, in appropriating the scale of the commedia dell’ arte, 
Italian cinema explores another representational formula. I would like, therefore, 
to give an additional meaning to the adjective “comedic” to indicate that 
commedia dell’ arte is a term of cultural reference which competes with opera in 
providing Italian cinema with a scale for the representation of national life. 
Throughout this essay, therefore, the phrase “comedic scale” signifies this 
representational formula, an alternative which stands in contrast to the 
“operatic.” This comedic scale historicizes not only the res gestae of the rich and 
famous, but can also turn its attention to the interface of body and history, of 
subjective experience and public events, as well as to the impact of public 
history on individual behavior. As soon as the uneventful lives and the 
idiosyncratic manners of these typical Italians are represented on the screen, their 
faces and bodies, just like the masks and the costumes of the commedia, become 
emblems of an imaginary nation called “Italy.” Thus, “Italy’’ becomes the 
ultimate referent of a national cinema, one cultural function of which I can now 
summarize: the construction of an all-encompassing, but multifaceted, historical 
identity grafted onto stereotypes of difference: class, regional, and sexual. 

I see the coexistence of these two scales—one based on opera, the other on 





8 De Lauretis explains: “The fact that films, as the saying goes, speak to each and all, that 
they address spectators both individually and as members of a social group, a given culture, 
age, or country [emphasis mine], implies that certain patterns or possibilities of identification 
for each and for all spectators must be built into the film” (136). 
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the commedia dell’ arte—as echoing the opposition between written and oral 
histories, between mythology and the documentary, between textbook History 
written by institutions and the non-histories of marginal areas of society. Until 
recently these latter narratives have survived mostly in the realm of popular 
memory and regional folklore. They are now a fashionable subject of study in 
Italian and French academia. The increased popularity of the “new” history is 
due in part to the work of Carlo Ginzburg and Michel Foucault, who have 
researched peripheral histories and have unearthed “‘suppressed knowledges.”? 
Whether or not the deployment of these two scales for representing national life 
dates back to the silent period—a period in which some film historians like to 
locate the origins of neorealism!°—the direction of non-professional actors and 
casting based on physical appearance both highlight a shift away from a 
dominant mode of historical representation toward an alternative way of 
historicizing the Italian identity. 

It is possible that my metaphor of neorealism as a shift of gears may seem 
too reductive to those film historians who place great significance on the ethical 
tension emanating from this period of Italian cinema. Nevertheless, I would 
argue that the fervor of intent and the social impegno that marked the neorealist 
generation, appear, retrospectively, as symptoms tied to an historical momentum 
rather than to a well-thought-out political program of social reform. At the risk 
of making myself unpopular, I would like to propose that there exists a strong 
element of experimentation but it is also improvisation that animates the 
neorealist season. I am here purposefully borrowing the term “improvisation’’ 
from the vocabulary of the commedia. Both these features—experimentation and 
improvisation—might help us to explain how it is that neorealism continues to 
affect international filmmaking today, even though its own moment in the sun 
was so very brief. 

Neorealism constitutes one of those cinematic phenomena which elude 
definition in a single sentence. At the heart of neorealism lies an irresoluble 
contradiction between continuity with and rupture from the past. To better 
analyze Ettore Scola’s interpretation of the neorealist legacy and the history of 
its reception in French film culture, I would like to clarify my understanding of 
the neorealist contradiction: on the one hand, neorealist cinema continues to 
operate within an ideology of national culture. It produces an interclassist 
positioning for viewing subjects whose class, regional, and gender affiliations 
are explored but eventually assimilated into an overall national identity. 
According to this first description, neorealism does not seem to break radically 
away from Fascist cinema. Before and after World War II, Italian cinema 





9 On the application of Foucault to film history, see Bruno. 

The critic Umberto Barbaro argues that the roots of neorealism are to be found in the 
Neapolitan silent school that produced Nino Martoglio's Sperduti nel buio (1914; see Liehm 
13). On the use of non-professional actors in the silent period, see Camerini. 
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continues to operate as a social technology. The notion that the individual is 
predicated on the national persists all the same, but it is retailored to fit a new 
historical junction: the aftermath of the Resistance. 

On the other hand, the novelty of neorealism lies in its ability to question 
an overly clear-cut equation—inherited from the operatic practice of Fascist 
cinema—an equation which conflates the individual with the national, the daily 
with the historical. As naive as Zavattini’s emphasis on immediacy and 
unobtrusiveness may sound today, if reread against the background of silent and 
Fascist historical films, these claims call attention to what I consider the most 
original aspects of the neorealist project: to shoot in the present tense in order 
to explore the impact of history on daily life; to rely on an episodic narrative in 
order to historicize the role played by chance encounters; to use the bodies of 
non-professional actors in order to show that the flow of public history and the 
rhythm of private behavior are neither neatly joined nor totally unrelated but, 
most of the time, at odds while their effects overlap and intersect with each 
other. The neorealist contradiction can now be quickly summarized: neorealism 
relies on a comedic scale to disengage itself from a previous representational 
formula of operatic scale. In this way, it produces an alternative way of 
historicizing the national identity. Although this microhistory of daily life, this 
comedic scale, counteracts an operatic tradition, it does not necessarily undermine 
the ideology of a national cinema, presiding over the construction of spectators 
as national subjects despite differences of class, region and gender. While the 
formulation “comedic scale” describes a general tendency, I would also argue that 
it might be possible to read specific films, or to discuss specific directors as 
developing a radical, non-cooptable critique of the national identity. These films 
and these directors would then be exploiting a comedic scale for a carnivalesque 
project.!! 

From the Roman epics of the thirties to the late neorealist bozzetti of the 
fifties, the quick hand of the social caricaturist takes over the cosmetic stylings 
of Fascist kitsch. The key terms of the encounter between cinema and history 
are no longer popular icons drawn from high culture or public history, or 
vulgarized references to indisputable historical evidence. In this new kind of 
microhistory for the screen, the bodies of the performers themselves become the 
equivalents of non-documents. The physical features of the actors’ bodies, their 
movements, and their behavior all point to an historical referent, convey a 
regional identity, reinforce sexual stereotypes, and speak of class affiliations. In 
doing so, these “non-documents’’ coexist next to or even replace the written 


11 Bennett discusses Bakhtin’s use of the term “camivalesque” in regard to Rabelais’s use of 
bodily imagery and argues that the latter serves “as a means of inverting the official social, 
moral and political order” (84). While the carnivalesque might be useful in relation to 
Fellini’s or Wertmuller’s grotesque bodies, I think this term would be too strong to describe 
De Sica’s construction of characters in Umberto D. 
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records of official institutions. These bodily non-documents tell a history that 
has been considered unworthy of Literature, a history that has been considered 
more appropriate for filmmaking, for photo-romans, and for comic strips. 
These non-documents document what two major founders of the “new” history, 
Lucien Febvre and Fernand Braudel, call the “long duration”! of deeply ingrained 
national attitudes. The concept of “long duration” is helpful within an Italian 
context for understanding the distrust felt by marginal elements of society 
towards institutions; the petty corruption lurking underneath the narrow 
boundaries of provincial life; the machismo of the heroes of the New Italian 
Comedy, and the criminal ingenuity of Wertmuller’s oppressors and oppressed.!3 

This connection between the “new’’ history and the Italian cinema can be 
seen in a filmic text which I would like to consider in some detail. In Ettore 
Scola’s Ballando ballando, an operatic macrohistory and a comedic microhistory 
constantly cross paths in the ballroom of French history. At times allegorical 
embodiments from either camp may dance together, at times they may drift 
apart. Scola’s Ballando ballando, I hope to demonstrate, represents the 
intersection of several lines of inquiry: 1) the representation of the past in recent 
Italian films; 2) the history of France before and after World War II; 3) the 
history of the influence of Italian neorealism on the French Nouvelle vague; 4) 
the formulation of a new way of conceiving the historical process that originates 
among historians of the Ecole des annales. And, finally as I shall argue, Ballando 
ballando sheds light on the historicization of national life in Italian cinema. 
Thus, Ballando ballando serves as a useful (pre)text to mobilize and to play off 
against each other all the lines of inquiry outlined above through a series of 
interfaces. We are now prepared to trace the stylistic history and the theoretical 
significance of a certain tendency toward the bodily, travelling first from Italy to 
France, and then returning from France to Italy. 


2. French Insights on Postwar and Recent Italian Cinema 


In contrast to this neglect of the commedia in Italian neorealist 
historiography, the French critic Jean Gili, following Bazin’s insight, has 
already begun to trace the influence of this popular theatrical form in the context 
of the New Italian comedy.!4 In this last genre, which flourishes in the 





12 See the chapter devoted to the Ecole des annales in Iggers (43-79). 

13 On the commedia dell’arte in Wertmuller’s films, see Magretta and Magretta (25-43). 

14 Discussing the relation between the New Italian Comedy and the commedia dell’arte, Jean 
Gili cites Mario Monicelli: “L’unione di buffoneria e disperazione—dichiara Monicelli— 
appartiene veramente alla tradizione italiana, @ qualcosa che viene dalla commedia dell’arte. 
Gli eroi della commedia dell’arte sono sempre dei disperati, dei poveri diavoli che combattono 
con la vita, con il mondo, la fame, la miseria, la malattia, la violenza” (181; “This mixture of 
clownishness and desperation ruly belongs to the Italian tradition, it is something which 
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seventies, the faces and postures of Alberto Sordi, Nino Manfredi, Vittorio 
Gassman, and Ugo Tognazzi exemplify national vices and virtues much as the 
somatic features of Arlecchino, Colombina, and Pulcinella are eternally 
impregnated with a moral and social commentary that transcends their immediate 
associations with stereotypes of class, region, and gender. 

How significant is it that remarks on the relationship between the commedia 
dell’ arte and Italian cinema appear in the work of a French film historian? From 
André Bazin and the circle of young critics at Cahiers du cinéma to Jean Gili, 
evidence of this French connection continues to accumulate. This leads me to 
rephrase the question: why is French film culture sensitive to the way in which 
neorealist and recent Italian cinema utilize the actor’s body on the screen, at the 
expense of other aspects, such as dialogue and narrative development? In the late 
forties, André Bazin and the Cahiers du cinéma circle become the first critics to 
acknowledge Rossellini’s achievement in Roma citta aperta (1945) and in Paisa 
(Bazin 16-40). By contrast, most Italian critics find these two films “choppy” 
and “hard to follow’’ (Brunetta, Storia del cinema dal 1945 113). In the mid- 
fifties Bazin again defends Fellini’s right to allegorize a private rather than a 
public self in La Strada (1954; Bazin 83-92; 93-101). The Italian Left headed by 
Guido Aristarco rallies instead against Fellini, lamenting his betrayal of the 
neorealist commitment to social change (Aristarco 312). The heavily politicized 
debate surrounding the juxtaposition of Visconti’s critical realism in Senso 
(1954) and Fellini’s phenomenological interest in the life of the inner self marks 
a Struggle to reassess the extent to which the personal depends on the political, 
the individual on the national. 

The impact of Italian neorealism on French critics and filmmakers becomes 
all the more evident through an analysis of the stylistic innovations introduced 
by les enfants terribles of the early Nouvelle vague. Their war against the 
literary adaptations of Jean Aurenche and Pierre Bost for a “Cinema of Quality”’ 
is inspired by Rossellini’s direction of actors, De Sica’s use of real time, and 
Zavattini’s rejection of an Aristotelian plot. From the 1940s to the 1950s, 
neorealism offers to Italian and French cinema a standpoint from which to 
challenge the dominant formula of high budget productions associated with the 
Fascist epics and “Tradition of Quality.” A major feature of this French-Italian 
connection that I plan to unearth, example after example, is its rejection of a 
literary script in favor of gestures, facial expressions, and behavior as a way to 
construct characters, to explore an existential dimension, and to tell a story. 
This rediscovery of the signifying power of the body on the screen leads to a 
downplaying of literary sources. 

Bazin’s and Gili’s observations, as well as the influence exercised on Godard 


comes from the commedia dell’arte. The heroes of the commedia dell’arte are always desperate, 
poor devils, who fight with life, the world, hunger, poverty, illness, violence”). Also, on the 
relation between the commedia dell’ arte and film style, see Green and Swan. 
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and Bresson by neorealist casting and direction of actors, demonstrate that the 
commedia dell’ arte is a hidden dimension intertwined with the history of both 
Italian cinema and the Nouvelle vague, rather than a representational formula 
whose influence is limited to the comedic genre only. Furthermore, this body of 
evidence clearly indicates why French film culture so promptly appreciates the 
work of Ettore Scola, a major representative of this comedic legacy. Indeed, 
Scola’s Ballando ballando brilliantly exemplifies the use of the commedia 
dell’ arte, in conjunction with an operatic scope, to endow with an emblematic 
edge the behavior of anonymous individuals whose lives unfold in the shadow of 
prominent historical figures and events. In this film, a troupe of dancers 
articulates different aspects of the body politic of the French nation. They 
recount fifty years of French history, from the Popular Front to today, using 
dance, music, and lighting but no spoken dialogue. As a non-verbal film, 
Ballando ballando is an anachronism which defies the course of international film 
history since the advent of sound in the late twenties. This unorthodox film, in 
which movements and glances replace words, is not Scola’s first successful 
attempt to work within a French-Italian cultural milieu. Other of his recent 
films have been marketed to international audiences under French titles: Une 
Journée particuliére (1977), for example, and La Nuit des Varennes (1981), as if 
Scola were a French, instead of an Italian, director. Scola emigrates officially to 
France shortly after C’eravamo tanto amati (1974),!> a film that reviews the 
changes and disillusionments in post-WWII Italian society and the eclipse of the 
neorealist cinema of Rossellini, Zavattini, and De Sica.!® 

Dating Scola’s emigration to France with a reference to C’ eravamo tanto 
amati may not be entirely accurate. Nevertheless, it is a convenient mark in 
time that stresses the vitality of Scola’s relationship with Italian neorealism. 
The tone of this film, oscillating as it does between nostalgia and 
disillusionment, hints at Scola’s difficulty in carrying out the neorealist project 
begun in the forties in the context of today’s Italian film industry, where either 
old auteurs dominate or cheaply made box-office successes proliferate. Scola’s 
expatriation may also be due to the fact that his work, just as Roma cittd aperta, 
Paisa and Umberto D thirty years ago, is acclaimed more promptly in France 





15 Scola’s previous box-office success in France was Dramma della gelosia, tutti i particolari 
in cronaca (1970) (Drame de la jalousie). Scola’s career reveals an intriguing conjunction of 
influences and interests: neorealism, comedy, history and caricatures. Furthermore, he drew for 
Marc’ Aurelio, a satirical magazine with which Fellini also collaborated. Before turning to the 
historical film, Scola contributed to the comedic vein bom out of neorealism. See for 
example, Riusciranno i nostri eroi a ritrovare l’amico misteriosamente scomparso in Africa 
(1968; Will Our Heroes Succeed in Locating Their Friend Mysteriously Disappeared in Africa?) 
and Brutti sporchi e cattivi (1976; Dirty, Mean and Nasty). On Scola’s drawings, see De Santi. 
16 Both Scola’s C’eravamo tanti amati (We All Loved Each Other So Much) and La Nuit des 
Varennes deal with the aftermath of a revolutionary phase and its incorporation into private 
life, individual behavior. 
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than in Italy. Although most recent Italian directors, such as Cavani, Bertolucci, 
the Tavianis, and Olmi, rely on RAI, the national television network, to sponsor 
their films—Francesco D’ Assisi (1966), La strategia del ragno (The Spider's 
Stratagem 1970), Padre Padrone (1976-77) and L’albero degli zoccoli (The Tree 
of the Wooden Clogs 1978)—Scola has weathered the crisis of recent years 
thanks to French and international audiences.” 

Such a sympathetic response is nothing new for French film culture, always 
alert and vibrating with initiatives in favor of Italian cinema. Cases in point are 
the retrospective held at the Centre Georges Pompidou,'* and two annual 
festivals at Annecy and Nice devoted to recent Italian films.!9 The success of 
Ballando ballando in France may also be due to the way in which this film 
exemplifies, in Truffaut’s words, “a certain tendency” 7° of Italian cinema, a 
cinema which survives the end of neorealism, with the Andreotti Studio Law 
(1949), by emigrating to France. After inspiring Nouvelle vague filmmakers in 
the 1950s and 60s, this tendency towards the bodily reappears with new energy 
in the Italian cinema of the 1970s and 80s. In the post-neorealist cinema of 
Scola, Olmi, the Taviani brothers, and Rosi, a fascination with great spectacles 
coexists with close observations of daily life and behaviour. Scola’s early 
comedies and recent historical films are rich in neorealist influences with regard 
to casting and direction of actors, and their spectacular-allegorical mise-en-scéne 
stands comparison with the huge frescoes of the silent period, with the stagy 
dreams of Fellini, and with Bertolucci’s psycho-political melodramas. 

Neorealist preoccupations with an overall national identity lose their vigor 
by the time they reach France. In this new cultural context, the Cahiers circle 
disregards the address to an Italian national subject in favor of more neutral 
stylistic features, such as shooting on location in the countryside or in the 
streets of Paris. The films of these young directors are much more tied to a 
specific region or city than to the French nation as a whole. Weary of the 
provincialism that always looms over the history of Italian cinema (neorealism 
included), the Nouvelle vague flourishes within the international horizon of 
world film history, in contrast to the narrow, domestic focus of high-budget 
screen adaptations of the great masterpieces of French literature. The Cahiers 
directors reject the work of their immediate fathers (Clouzot, Autant-Lara, 
Cayatte, Allegret and Delannoy), whose authority they replace with a restricted 
pantheon of foreign role-models. Their films often include reverent quotations of 





17 In order to contextualize Scola’s popularity with French audiences, see Ellero. 

18 See the volume published in conjunction with the retrospective edited by Bemardini and 
Gili. 

19 Recent Italian films are regularly screened at the “Rencontres avec le cinéma 
mediterranéen,” sponsored by the cineclub Jean Vigo and the city of Montpellier. 

20 For an English translation of this text see Truffaut 224-36. Truffaut’s famous manifesto of 
the Nouvelle vague first appeared in 1954. 
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Lang, Dreyer, Fuller, Hawkes, and Hitchcock. 

Despite Scola’s expatriate identity, Ballando ballando is a nationally 
contained film whose characters never venture beyond the boundaries of the 
ballroom, an allegorical representation of French national territory. As soon as 
songs, clothing, and fads from the outside break into this sealed space, foreign 
signs become semiotically assimilated within a patriotic universe. In a similar 
fashion, recent Italian cinema, with its representations of the Fascist regime and 
of the postwar period, preserves the national consciousness of neorealism. The 
persistence of this orientation suggests that at the heart of neorealism lies an 
unresolved contradiction between stylistic novelties and an ideological continuity 
of address to national audiences, whether they are those at the end of the war or 
those of the television age. 


3. Gestures and History in Neorealism, the Tradition of 
Quality, and the Nouvelle vague 


Under the influence of neorealism, a new awareness of the relation between 
physical being and theatrical persona marks the shift from the Tradition of 
Quality to the Nouvelle vague. The Nouvelle vague filmmaker delights in 
allowing habitual gestures, tics, and behavioral patterns of a performer to take 
over the script, either through improvisation or by allowing the camera to linger 
on the actors as they step out-of-character, or on those lapses of time, the 
“empty” pauses between more structured involvements with the dramatic 
action.2! This interest in the body of the performer recalls the challenge posed 
by the commedia dell’ arte to French baroque painting and theatre, which are 
heavily dependent on literary sources. In Word and Image, Norman Bryson 
recaptures the privileging of Arlecchino’s body over a highly-wrought French 
play for the Académie where logos prevails over somatic features: 


The Italian comedy breaks with this tradition. Its acting is less verbal and script- 





21 Despite his loose connections with neorealism, Antonioni’s direction of acting falls 
within this tradition: “Ritenevo, in effetti, che fosse giusto non abbandonare i personaggi 
nei momenti in cui, esaurito l’esame del dramma o perlomeno quello che del dramma 
interessava, le punte drammatiche pid intense, il personaggio rimaneva solo con se stesso, 
con le conseguenze di quelle scene o di quei traumi o di quei momenti psicologici cosi violenti 
che avevano avuto indubbiamente su di lui una determinata funzione e l’avevano fatto 
progredire psicologicamente verso un ulteriore momento” (Tinazzi 6-7; “I thought, after all, 
that it was right not to abandon the characters in those moments in which, the analysis of the 
drama completed, or at least of what was interesting in the drama, its most intense climaxes 
completed, the character would remain alone with himself, with the consequences of those 
scenes or of the traumas or of those intense psychological moments which undoubtedly had a 
determining function and made him progress psychologically towards the subsequent 
moment.”’) 
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dominated and far more closely-bound to somatic character-typing, and to physical 
exertion; whoever plays Arlecchino needs the stamina of an acrobat. Each of the 
stock characters has its specialized physique. . . . Already these rules dislodge the 
supremacy of the script. (114) 


Bryson uses this association of Italy with the bodily and France with logos to 
shed light on Watteau’s project of elevating the Italian theatre and its 
protagonists. The vulgar /azzi of the commedia seem infinitely removed from 
Pantalone’s dream-like concentration while he engages in a trivial act endowed 
with metaphysical resonances: the capture of a fly (Watteau). Yet Bryson’s 
equating of France with the verbal is perhaps overly definitive and forgetful of 
the challenge brought by Rabelais’s irreverent body to a refined literary tradition. 
Instead of juxtaposing countries, it might be more fruitful to situate the bodily 
at the center of a conflict between high and popular culture. In France as in Italy 
the effects of the bodily-grotesque and of the acrobatic-comedic overturn what 
Brunetta calls “‘a static system of representation” (‘Il cinema come storia” 50). 

In the wake of the neorealist experience, the casting and the direction of 
actors become the most important aspects of a director’s job. With Une Femme 
est une Femme (1961), for example, Godard addresses the relation between Anna 
Karina the woman and Anna Karina the actress. Likewise in Stromboli, terra di 
Dio (1951) and in Viaggio in Italia (1953), two stories of cultural difference, 
Rossellini casts and directs Ingrid Bergman. Like her filmic characters, the 
actress must come to terms with her personal and professional lives within a 
Mediterranean environment, as well as with a style of filmmaking different from 
Hollywood. 

In the Tradition of Quality, facial expressions and body movements visually 
support the narrative and intensify the dialogue. By contrast, in the Nouvelle 
vague, the use of onomatopoetic sounds as vocal gestures neither contribute to 
the dialogue nor advance the narrative. Jean Collet cites André S. Labarthe’s 
remarks on Godard’s direction of acting: “les mots ne sont pas 14 pour exprimer 
quelque chose, mais pour exprimer les personnages. Ce sont des réactifs” (44, 
“words are not there to convey a message, but to signify the characters. They are 
reagents”). In Breathless (1960), Michel Poiccard (Jean-Paul Belmondo) hums 
the first syllable of Patrizia’s name (Jean Syberg). In this way, he conveys the 
nervous qualities of his character’s energy, his impatience, and his histrionic 
inclination to play with sounds and facial expressions. Rather than using 
dialogue, Godard relies on the jazzy beat of Michel’s humming to integrate his 
character into an unpredictable narrative. Like Miles Davis’s soundtrack for 
Godard’s film, Poiccard’s voice is an extension of the quick and erratic body 
movements he performs in front of a métro-station. He energetically opens a 
newspaper; briefly stops with a jerky forward motion as he reads the headlines 
reporting that the police are pursuing him; and nervously folds the paper and 
uses it to shine his shoes before throwing it away. Like a prop for a dance, the 
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paper becomes the center of the proliferation and displacement of Michel’s 
movements. Michel’s transformation of the newspaper into a shoe-rag 
exemplifies his alienated, quasi-Chaplinesque relationship with objects. In a 
Hollywood film, Humphrey Bogart, Michel’s role-model, would have at least 
glanced through the newspaper article to decide his future course of action. 
Similarly, in the Tradition of Quality, the use of objects reinforces the codes of 
verisimilitude. Michel misuses the paper as a shoe-rag or, at the beginning of 
the film, as a screen behind which to hide. 

The Tradition of Quality establishes a relationship between narrative and 
character at the expense of the actor. John Hess argues that in the Nouvelle 
vague, rather, 


the actors must, through identification with the roles and through the gestures 
they develop to express both themselves and the character they represent, reveal 
their spiritual dimension. (19) 


In Hollywood acting, as in the Tradition of Quality, the character’s voice, 
physical appearance, body movements, and posture are subordinate to narrative 
development. In classical American cinema, however, the relations among 
director, character, and star differ from those developed in French adaptations for 
the screen. In the Tradition of Quality, the director’s construction of character 
sets the boundaries within which the star can operate. Maria Schell’s escalation 
to stardom, for example, can never completely transcend her initial association 
with René Clément as the female lead of Gervaise (1956). Clément’s choice of 
title for his adaptation of Zola’s L’ Assommoir (1909)—scripted by Aurenche and 
Bost—suggests that even after the making of Gervaise, the popularity of Maria 
Schell as a star?” born in the Tradition of Quality is bound to nineteenth-century 
naturalistic fiction. 

In contrast to the actor in the Tradition of Quality, the Hollywood star 
enjoys a higher degree of intertextual and intergeneric mobility. The literary 
sources of the Tradition of Quality dictate the range of roles available to the 
actor. The scripts of classical Hollywood cinema, conversely, can be custom- 
made with one or more specific stars in mind. While the Tradition of Quality is 
a cinema where the literary masterpiece rules the actor, Hollywood and Nouvelle 
vague films are comparable to the extent that they both depend more on the 
appeal of their star’s physical persona than on the authority of high cultural 


22 For Gervaise, Maria Schell won Best Actress at the Venice Film Festival in 1956. She 
reached the height of her international reputation with an expensive color co-production by 
Alexander Astruc, Une Vie (1958), based on the novel of the same title by Guy De 
Maupassant. Like Clément in Gervaise, Astruc carefully reproduced the period setting of his 
nineteenth-century literary source. Une Vie seems to be the French equivalent of the Italian 
calligraphic genre. On the life and career of Maria Schell, see Richards. On the popularity of 
Schell as a star in Italy, see Chiarini. 
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sources. They both rely on the formula of “the actor-living-beyond-the-roles” 
(Beylie 72). The powerful presence of an American star in the construction of a 
Nouvelle vague character is clearly exemplified by Godard’s superimposition of 
Bogart’s tic onto Jean Paul Belmondo’s face. Belmondo’s mimicry of Bogart’s 
gesture indicates the character’s self-image as well as the actor’s experience of the 
gangster’s role. 

In Gervaise, Schell’s gestures firmly tie the protagonist’s psychology to 
Zola’s depiction of Parisian lower classes in the nineteenth century. Within this 
social milieu, the construction of character contributes to the representation of an 
historical universe and its effects on individuals as members of a social class. 
After a violent fight with her husband’s lover, Virginie, Gervaise tidies her hair. 
This gesture defines her as a working class woman whose daily struggle, in the 
public laundry, leaves little room for a feminine gesture. The hardship of 
Gervaise’s existence restricts her womanhood to a behavior of conformity, of 
imitation of wealthier classes. A conflict emerges from this use of behavior: in 
Zola’s narrative the exploration of an individual dimension is subordinate to the 
representation of class difference. Moreover, Gervaise’s physical handicap is a 
metaphor for her inability to move and behave like an attractive woman. Akin 
to her gestures, this handicap reverberates more with social than with existential 
connotations. As a cripple, Gervaise is trapped in the lowest stratum of society. 

In opposition to the highly ahistorical, nearly unconscious movement of 
Nouvelle vague actors—Jean-Paul Belmondo’s lipstroke a-la-Humphrey Bogart 
in Breathless—in Gervaise, a pattern of choral gesturing defines the women in 
the laundry as members of the same social class. During the fight scene, their 
stance with hands placed firmly on hips characterizes them as a collectivity, 
rather than as single individuals. The aggressive and masculine connotations of 
the hands-on-hips posture of the group are in opposition to Gervaise’s 
individualized, feminine movement. Yet, the choral gesturing of the women 
points out Gervaise’s role as the protagonist of the fiction. This juxtaposition 
between a collective posture and an individual gesture of femininity echoes the 
tension between a sexual and a social being. It also rearticulates in narrative 
terms a dialectic of sexual roles and material conditions of existence, of 
individual and class, of gender and society. 

Whereas in the Tradition of Quality gestures ground the character solely in 
historical conditions or social class, in the Nouvelle vague gestures highlight 
the situation of the actor who consciously experiences a role. The exploration of 
a role by an actor is comparable to the fitting of body and soul, behavior and 
morality. Thus, gestures become visual vehicles as they allow the spectator to 
enter an existential dimension, which a traditional construction of character 
would have downplayed in order to privilege codes of historical verisimilitude. 
Although many film historians”? have argued that the Nouvelle vague is the first 


23 Armes explains that: “The New Wave .. . captures the surface texture of French life in a 
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French movement to represent adequately its contemporary era, i.e., the new 
youth culture of Paris, gestures do proliferate independently of the narrative. 
They also call attention to themselves and undermine the dictum of acting-in- 
character. 

Vincent Pinel’s remarks on Bresson’s choice of actors confirm that the 
Nouvelle vague learns from neorealism to equate acting and being, whereas in 
the Tradition of Quality acting always means interpreting. According to Pinel, 


le systéme de Bresson consiste 4 chercher un interpréte présentant la plus grande 
ressemblance morale possible avec le personnage, puis 4 créer ce dernier 4 partir 
de la personnalité réelle de l’interpréte choisi. . . . Le rdle de 1’auteur consiste 
alors 4 révéler la personnalité profonde de son interpréte, a l’intégrer 4 la tonalité 
du film et 4 créer ainsi le personnage. (Pinel 81) 

(Bresson’s system consists in looking for an interpreter whose moral universe 
resembles as much as possible the character’s, in such a way as to construct the 
latter starting from the real personality of the interpreter chosen . . . . The role of 
the director, then, is to reveal the deep personality of the interpreter, to integrate 
him in the general tone of the film and, thus, create the character. ) 


By emphasizing the gestures of his actors, Bresson suggests that filmmaking is 
comparable to a moral journey towards an unknown spiritual destination. The 
director confirms this comparison when he asserts: 


ce que je cherche, c’est une marche vers l’inconnu. II] faut que le public sente que 
je vais vers l’inconnu, que je ne sais pas a l’avance ce qui va arriver. (Pinel 82) 
(what I look for is a movement towards the unknown. It is necessary that the 
audience realizes that I go towards the unknown, that I do not know ahead of time 
what is about to happen.) 


This attitude toward filmmaking and direction of acting is wonderfully 
exemplified by the relationship between narrative and movement in Pickpocket 
(1959). Michel’s clever hands skillfully move in unfamiliar purses, bags, and 
pockets without knowing the outcome of their search. The probing of the 
pickpocket’s hands in the dark is comparable to the movement of Bresson’s 
camera in metaphorical darkness at the beginning of a new film. In the opening 
credits, a short paragraph establishes a parallel between pickpocketing and 
beginning a spiritual journey. Towards the end of the film, Michel 
acknowledges that the outcome of his journey is the discovery of love: “Oh, 
Jeanne, what a strange path I had to take to find you.”24 The movement of 


fresh way. . . . But this contemporary flavour was not accompanied by any real social or 
political concern on the part of the new filmmakers” (169). 

24 Bresson’s use of movement as a metaphor for a spiritual search justifies the parallel which 
Daniel Millar draws between Le Journal d'un curé de campagne (1950) and Pickpocket: “Even 
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Michel’s hands becomes a dynamic metaphor for his long search for Jeanne’s 
love. 

For the French Nouvelle vague, Italian neorealism means the development 
of a new acting style and casting criteria where the corporality of the actor has 
priority over the words of the script. During a discussion on his casting 
techniques, Rossellini explains to Cahiers that he chooses his non-professional 
actors “solely by the way they look.” In contrast to the classical Hollywood 
style, Rossellini does not construct characters, but rather observes the behavior 
of his non-actors. They are never required to act in character, but simply to be 
themselves on the screen. In Paisa, for example, the Sicilian protagonist of the 
first episode is a local woman Rossellini accidentally met while walking down a 
pier. Likewise, the inhabitants of the Po Valley episode bring to the screen the 
eloquence of their faces, postures, and incomprehensible dialect. In Umberto D, 
Carlo Battisti, a professor of Linguistics from Florence, plays the main role. De 
Sica’s task does not consist in telling Battisti what to do or how to act to 
become Umberto D, but in observing the professor’s daily gestures, while this 
non-actor discovers the dignity and the values of the “Umberto D” he already is. 
Acting in character is thus replaced by finding the character within the actor. 

Both Rossellini and De Sica want to establish a new relationship between 
actor and character. Even if he works with professionals, Bresson’s techniques 
are comparable to those of the neorealist directors, for he pays close attention to 
his actors’ ordinary movements. Daniel Millar argues that the French director 
finds the character of the pickpocket in the behavior of Martin Lassalle: 


Martin Lassalle’s shifts, waverings, uncertainties, resorts to rhetoric, empty-eyed 
evasions, add up to a Michel who spends the whole film discovering his true self, 





so, the possibility that Michel functions as a sort of reversed mirror-image of the curé de 
campagne need not be dissmissed out of hand—and is, even reinforced by Bresson’s decision 
to invent a written text for Michel, since none already existed. Certainly, this “journal d'un 
pickpocket de ville,” of which we hear much more than we see, is nearer a spiritual confession 
than a legal statement, though naturally without the references to God and to movements of 
the soul which occupy much of the curé’s attention” (Cameron 85). For the director’s own 
remarks on his direction of actors, see Bresson. 

25 Overbey quotes Rossellini on casting and direction of acting: “It is too often believed 
that neo-realism consists in finding an unemployed person to play an unemployed person. I 
choose actors solely by the way they look. You can choose anyone in the street. I prefer 
non-professional actors because they have no preconceived ideas. I watch a man in life and fix 
him in my memory. When he finds himself before the camera, he is usually completely lost 
and tries to ‘act,’ which is exactly what must be avoided at all costs. There are gestures which 
belong to this man, the ones he makes with the same muscles which become paralyzed before 
the lens. It is as if he forgets himself, as if he never knew himself. He believes he has 
become a very exceptional person because someone is going to film him. My task is to retum 
him to his original nature, to reconstruct him, to reteach him his usual movements” (98). 
More specifically, on Rossellini’s choice of actors for Paisd, see the fascinating testimonies 
gathered by Faldini and Fofi 108-9. 
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who therefore exists only after the film. (Cameron 88) 


Both De Sica and Bresson construct characters to illuminate the moral being of 
their actors. Yet Battisti, a non-actor, is “Umberto D” even before the film is 
shot. De Sica casts him with the implicit assumption that, as Fellini has 
argued, “all the faces are always right, life does not make mistakes.”26 Martin 
Lassalle, on the contrary, a professional actor, can discover the “Michel” in him 
only after making the film. Through the character “Umberto D,” Carlo Battisti 
learns about an inner self which the presence of the camera might have inhibited. 
Through “Michel,” Lassalle discovers a new self which can only emerge as the 
result of an interaction with Bresson’s camera. De Sica’s casting takes place 
under the sign of a calculated guess, whereas Bresson’s direction of acting takes 
place under that of an unforeseeable discovery.” 


26 In an interview with Giovanni Grazzini, Fellini illustrates his casting criteria: “Anche la 
mia scelta degli attori € un po’ particolare, nel senso che con tutta la stima, la simpatia, la 
complicita che provo da sempre per gli attori, quando mi accingo a sceglierne uno per un 
personaggio di un mio film non sono attratto dalla sua bravura, nel senso comune che si da a 
questo termine, di capacita professionale, impostazione; come, scegliendo un non-attore, non 
sono trattenuto dalla sua mancanza di esperienza. Per me é il personaggio che deve coincidere 
con l’attore. Vado in cerca di facce che dicano tutto di sé al primo appanre sullo schermo; 
tendo anzi a sottolineame i caratteri, a evidenziarli col trucco, col costume, proprio come 
avviene con le maschere [della commedia dell’arte] dove @ gia tutto chiaro, comportamento, 
destino, psicologia. La scelta dell’attore per il personaggio che ho in mente dipende dalla 
faccia che mi trovo davanti, da cid che mi comunica e anche da cid che mi permette di intuire, 
di riconoscere, di indovinare dietro. Non costringo |’inteprete a entrare in panni non suoi, 
preferisco fargli esprimere quello che pud. II risultato, per me, € sempre positivo; ognuno ha 
la faccia che gli compete, non pud aveme un’altra: e tutte le facce sono sempre giuste, la vita 
non sbaglia” (Grazzini 80; “My casting of actors is also a little peculiar, in the sense that 
despite all the esteem, sympathy, complicity I have always felt for actors, when I am about to 
choose one of them for a character in one of my films I am not attracted by his talent, in the 
traditional sense of the word, or by his professional skills or training; likewise, when 
choosing a non-actor, I am not worried about his lack of experience. For me it is the character 
which must coincide with the actor. I look for faces that say everything about themselves as 
soon as they appear on the screen; I even like to underline the features of these faces, making 
them more apparent with make-up and costuming, just like it happens with the masks [of the 
commedia dell’arte] where everything is instantly clear, behavior, fate, psychology. The 
choice of the actor for the character I have in mind depends on the face in front of me, from 
what it communicates to me and also from what it allows me to perceive by intuition, to 
recognize, to guess behind it. I do not oblige the interpreter to step into alien clothing, I 
prefer to make him express what he can. The result, for me, is always positive; everybody 
has the face he deserves, he cannot have a different one: and all the faces are always right, 
life does not make mistakes”). 

27 Overbey quotes Zavattini’s views on actors that are relevant to De Sica’s films: “I have 
often had to explain that I do not wish to prohibit actors from playing in films. Of course 
actors have a place in films, it is simply that they have very little to do with neo-realistic 
cinema. The neo-realistic cinema does not ask those men in whom it is interested to have the 
talent of actors; their professional aptitudes have to do with the profession of being men. 
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In De Sica’s and in Bresson’s direction of acting, the emphasis is on the 
actor experiencing the role. This process endows Lassalle—and Bresson’s 
camera—with the knowledge of a new spiritual dimension. In De Sica’s cinema, 
filmmaking is not a journey but a catalyst whose only purpose is to let the 
“Umberto D” in Battisti emerge. In Scola’s Ballando ballando, actors and 
actresses have no need to experience a role. In fact, they are there, on the screen, 
as living stereotypes, whose selves are forever imprisoned within their own 
physical appearances. The distance between acting and being is collapsed into 
being as such. Without any inhibition, but with the self-confidence of the 
obvious, the unmistakable, the easily recognizable, they enter the ballroom and 
stare at themselves in the mirror. They unashamedly offer themselves to the 
inquisitive gaze of the camera which coincides with that of the audience meeting 
the characters for the first time, one after another, as in a silent film. This direct 
exchange of looks between characters and audience suggests that narrative 
pleasure is dependent on an identification with these characters’ bodies. They are 
mirror images of a national self, grafted on to stereotypes of class, of regional 
and of sexual difference. 


4. Nouvelle histoire, Italian Style 


Unlike Rossellini and De Sica, Scola in Ballando ballando does not work 
with non-professional actors, but undertakes an equally radical project in the anti- 
literary vein of neorealism. He casts the twenty-four members of the 
professional troupe of Le Théatre du Campagnol, which had already performed on 
stage the one hundred and forty roles of Ballando ballando, a piece originally 
conceived with only music, dance, and pantomime by Jean-Claude Penchenat.”8 
In keeping with Penchenat’s idea, Scola rejects verbal dialogue in the cinematic 
version. He deprives the actors of the privileged signifier of the stage, the 
performance of the written word, thus focusing on movement and enhancing the 
cinematic potential of Penchenat’s text. Without speech, Scola’s actors cannot 
rely on their talent as interpreters of a traditional script in order to act-in- 
character. The men and the women of Le Théatre du Campagnol seem to be in 
Scola’s Ballando ballando for two major reasons. First, they have been cast so 
eloquently on the basis of their physical appearance that, by themselves, they 
can already tell a story without words. They are not traditional, well-rounded 





They need to be made aware of this, of course, which is the responsibility of the cinema. It is 
evident that this awareness can only be created or reinforced through the knowledge which we 
give them of themselves, knowledge which we will attain through neo-realistic cinema” (75). 


28On the production of Ballando ballando for the stage and for the screen, see the special 
dossier in Revue du cinéma 49-60. 
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characters, but male and female bodies of one hundred and forty recognizable 
French stereotypes. Scola’s project, therefore, is to observe the extent to which 
their behavior in the ballroom slowly changes over a span of fifty years 
punctuated by rapid political transformations. 

In Ballando ballando, French audiences have not simply found a 
contemporary version of the neorealist canon of typecasting. In contrast to 
Rossellini’s and De Sica’s early films shot in the streets in a documentary vein, 
with non-professional actors, Scola’s film proposes a theatrical and allegorical 
view of history. Spectacle and allegory fit within a tradition of Italian culture 
that neorealism rejects in reaction to the bombastic and nationalist films 
produced in the 1930s by the Fascist regime. But the aftermath of neorealism, 
with its involution, demonstrates that this rejection is more a change of scale 
than a radical turning over a new leaf, more a sliding from the operatic to the 
comedic. 

The theatrical mise-en-scéne of Ballando ballando turns the dance floor into a 
sort of laboratory space where Scola can conveniently observe the ways in which 
historical circumstances shape individual behavior. The representation of 
behavior on the screen is comparable to a set of instructions that provide the 
viewers with a term of identification, a mirror image of what they need to see 
themselves as, in order to have access to a national identity and imagine their 
roles in the historical process. Texts inserted within the signifying system we 
call “national cinema’’ ask viewers to pay a price for the pleasure provided by 
identification: namely, a subject-positioning aligned with the discourse of a 
national technology on class, on regional and on sexual difference. 

Scola’s interest in recording the spectacle of the past exemplifies an attitude 
shared by other Italian filmmakers in the 1970s. Like Scola in Ballando 
ballando, Fellini, Zeffirelli, Wertmuller, and Bertolucci rely heavily on 
choreographed screen directions, theatrical lighting, and vivid costuming. But 
with Scola, the operatic impulse intersects with the legacy of the commedia 
dell’ arte, thus leading to a magnification of small gestures. Scola’s integration 
of the these two traditions, I believe, indicates that the neorealist experience as 
well as the silent and Fascist historical films are relevant to an understanding of 
recent Italian cinema. In louking at the past, post-neorealist Italian cinema 
oscillates between the noisiness of a circus barker and the silent gaze of a 
voyeur. In his essay on “Theatre and Cinema,” Bazin compares the impulse of 
cinema toward spectacle to a crystal chandelier and its inquiring nature to a 
flashlight. The French critic writes: 


If one were called upon to offer in comparison a symbol other than this artificial 
crystal-like object, brilliant, intricate and circular, which refracts the light which 
lays around its center and holds us prisoners of its aureole, we might say of the 
cinema that it is the little flashlight of the usher, moving like an uncertain comet 
across the night of our waking dream, the diffuse space without shape or frontiers 
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that surrounds the screen. (107) 


Like the headwaiter, who appears at the beginning of the film to light up the 
dance floor and to restore to life this space of illusion, Scola plays with two 
kinds of lighting: the chandelier for staging a collective spectacle and the 
flashlight for illuminating the details of ordinary behavior. 

Bazin’s juxtaposition of the crystal chandelier and the usher’s flashlight can 
be applied to the whole history of Italian cinema. Cinema as a crystal chandelier 
has the function of shedding a glorifying halo on the regime. This cinema of 
spectacle obliges discomforting images to remain latent until the advent of 
neorealism, which, like a flashlight, illuminates a reality of desolation. Recent 
Italian cinema avails itself of both an operatic and a comedic mode of 
representation. Its historical imagination relies on the chandelier to look back at 
the Fascist regime with fascination. Consider, for example, the controversial 
Claretta (1984) by Pasquale Squittieri and La storia (1985) by Luigi Comencini, 
or Bertolucci’s /l conformista (1970) and Cavani’s I] portiere di notte (1974). 
These directors spotlight the outline of those repressed images that inhabit the 
subconscious regions of both an individual’s subjectivity and that of an entire 
culture. 

Bazin’s juxtaposition of the crystal chandelier and of the flashlight also 
illuminates the experience of going to the cinema. In the darkness of the movie 
theatre, the spectator’s pleasure is private and solitary, rather than public and 
participatory. His behavior is voyeuristic and secret in contrast to the 
exhibitionistic attitude of Scola’s characters resurrected from the past for the 
screen. The conditions of the encounter between cinema and history are always 
public and spectacular. Anything that appears on the screen is always bound to 
be on display. More forcefully than any other kind of narrative, a film set in the 
past reminds the spectator that his or her social identity does not exist in a 
vacuum. Even in Rossellini’s present tense cinema, which replaces the stars of 
Fascist epics with non-professional actors, the position of the spectator in 
relation to the historical process is defined by the way in which a contemporary 
reality is rendered into narrative. 

The Nouvelle vague filmmakers read American film genres against the 
grain while glorifying the stars and the myths of Hollywood. The impulse at 
work in Ballando ballando feeds on an equally powerful tension. In bringing 
together the immediacy of the actors’ corporality and an extremely artificial 
mise-en-scéne, Ballando ballando voices the ambition of Scola’s work: to draw 
upon and to weave together two competing strains in the history of Italian 
cinema: the operatic and the comedic. Eventually the anonymous, stereotypical 
neorealist characters (the mother and the Resistance fighters of Roma cittd aperta, 
the workers of Vergano’s // sole sorge ancora, 1946, the prostitute and the nurse 
of Paisd) become molds for accommodating an allegorical scheme of emblematic 
figures from French political, cultural, and cinematic history: from Philippe 
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Pétain to Jean Gabin, from Juliette Gréco to the students of May ’68, from the 
red flags of the Popular Front and the spaghetti of the Italian immigrant couple 
to the fishnet on panty-hose and Michelle by the Beatles. Ballando ballando 
differs, however, from the historical Hollywood film in its use of cultural 
clichés. There the commonplaces of the past do not draw attention to 
themselves but function only to authorize the fiction and to guarantee its 
historical verisimilitude. By contrast, Scola’s blatant use of clichés in Ballando 
ballando adds a self-reflexive edge to this text, which ultimately tries to redefine 
the boundaries between cinematic and historical representation. 

All the clichés of Ballando ballando suggest that in representing the past 
cinema becomes a collector of images it raids from disparate areas of culture: 
literature, history, pop-music, painting, and advertisement. This omnivorous 
nature leads cinema to disregard historical documents—in the traditional sense of 
the term—in favor of any element of popular historical knowledge. In dominant 
narrative cinema, history can only be a representation that homogenizes the 
documentary with the legendary in order to feed the historical imagination of its 
audiences. Ballando ballando goes against the grain of a traditional 
representation of the past on the screen. In Scola’s allegorical mise-en-scéne, 
every element calls attention to its emblematic nature, and, from Pétain to the 
panty-hose, all these elements acquire the same degree of significance. 

For Scola there are no clichés that are less stereotypical and therefore more 
truthful than others. Images, sounds, gestures, and lights from the past, as 
clichés, enjoy comparable status on Scola’s screen, even though they have been 
produced under different historical circumstances and have circulated in culture in 
different ways. Yet, Ballando ballando is not just a film about clichés from the 
past. It is also about the plurality of dimensions that constitute the history of a 
nation. Scola weaves together the strands of different kinds of histories, ranging 
from political to musical, from fashion to film, and, in the process, he also 
recounts the history of the relations between the sexes. All these different 
histories do not move at the same speed. World War II breaks out, Nazism 
enters France, rock and roll arrives, the slogans of May ’68 are chanted. But, in 
the midst of all this, the behavioral conventions between men and women—the 
approach, the chase, the flirt, the rejection—either evolve very slowly or hardly 
change at all. As Foucault explains in The Archeology of Knowledge, history is 
not a single-layered process but the result of an accumulation of sedimentary 
strata, of processes of long duration: “Beneath the rapidly changing history of 
governments, wars and famines, there emerge other, apparently unmoving 
histories” (3).29 


29 tn his latest film, La famiglia (1987), Scola continues to underline the historical 
dimension, the long duration of sounds, movements and objects in private life. On the 
representation of history in Scola’s La famiglia, Maria Pia Fusco writes: “L’esterno, la strada, 
e quindi la Storia non ci sono, si sentono non solo attraverso i rumori, la radio, la 
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Foucault’s “apparently unmoving histories” bring our argument full circle: 
we return to the intersection of cinema and history in the bodies of neorealist 
non-professional actors, to Brunetta’s description of “an apparently immobile 
landscape and body politic” (“Il cinema come storia” 50). The traditional 
document belongs to the realm of fast-moving surface events. Ironically, it is 
the movement of the dancers themselves that, according to the perspective of an 
Annaliste, inhabits the level of the “apparently immobile.” It is at this latter 
level, I believe, that Scola, the historian-filmmaker, is interested. In Ballando 
ballando Scola attempts to demonstrate that the filmmaker, rather than the 
traditional historian, can better represent these layers that move more slowly and 
thus tell a history of looks, of gestures, and of movements, as if these last three 
elements existed at the precise intersection of nature and culture, on the edge 
between truth and fiction, writing and living, acting and being. 

The old-fashioned expression “motion pictures’’ underlines the two major 
components of cinema: audio-visual narrative and movement. A written 
narrative can acquire the authority of a truthful version of the past; for an 
audiovisual one, however, this is already a more difficult task to achieve. Indeed, 
historians have come to view movement as an unacceptable document. Until 
recently history has been unable to deal with those aspects of human existence 
that do not fall neatly into categories, whether under the rubric of culture or of 
nature, in the domain of abstract, intellectual thought or in that of concrete, 
physical limitations. Is it possible that the problems encountered by film 
historians will promote the diffusion of the “new” history and thus redefine the 
boundaries of what historians heretofore have considered to be their object of 
study? At the turn of the century, the advent of cinema rearranged the relations 
among the arts. Now that we live in the society of spectacle, in the age of the 
image, and that the study of cinema has become an academic enterprise, perhaps 
the new role of film and television studies will consist in stimulating other 
disciplines to rethink their methodological premises. 

The encounter of cinema and history is characterized by a mixture of tension 
and attraction. Scola’s juxtaposition of black-and-white photography with color 
dance-sequences comments on the confrontation between two domains of 
competency. The appearance of a photograph is always accompanied by an 
emphatic explosion and a freezing of the frame. Life stops, movement is 
arrested, the historical document for the records of posterity is born through the 
death of the moving image. Without the documentary authority of a black and 





televisione, non solo negli oggetti e nelle cose della casa che il tempo modifica, ma 
soprattutto nei comportamenti dei personaggi, nel linguaggio che la vicenda pubblica 
influenza” (20; “The outside, the street, and, therefore, History are not there, one hears them 
not only through noises, the radio and the television, not only in the objects and household 
matters that time changes, but above all in the behavior of the characters, in the language 
which public events affect’). 
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white photograph, dance, conversely, becomes a representation of bodies set in 
motion by sexual desire or by a sense of attachment to a national community. 
With its connotations of truthfulness, photography constitutes the medium most 
easily associated with a traditional view of history. Black-and-white still 
photographs, however, exhibit a death-like quality which is antithetical to the 
ambition of cinema and of dance: both art forms seek to represent life-in- 
motion, a history of hidden layers in the making, with or without documents. 

Through this juxtaposition between photography and dance, document and 
movement, Scola furnishes a text within whose context I wish to situate 
Foucault’s remark on the rhythm of history. Foucault’s “new’’ unmoving 
histories can be situated within the history of Italian cinema itself, traditionally 
split between a phenomenological realism and a spectacular imagination. A 
possible subtitle for Ballando ballando might be: “Nouvelle histoire, Italian 
Style.’’ Indeed, the French-Italian connection that I have traced through Scola’s 
film is stylistic as well as historiographical. In this way, the composite style of 
Ballando ballando sheds light on the role of Italian neorealism in the shift from 
the Tradition of Quality to the Nouvelle vague, as well as on the impact of les 
enfants terribles of French cinema on the Italian cinema of today. This 
interweaving of competing cinematic traditions produces a fabric made up of the 
different positions taken on by a canonical mode—whether it be that of Fascist 
cinema, of Hollywood, or of the Tradition of Quality—against which the 
national cinemas of France and Italy have been set, in an oscillation of love and 
hate, of rejection and recovery. 


Yale University 
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Leonardo Quaresima 


La scure, il rogo (e il fucile): 
“La Lupa”, da Verga a Lattuada 


1. Com’é noto La Lupa vede la luce, sotto forma di novella, nel 1880, 
pubblicata dapprima su una rivista! e poi all’interno della raccolta Vita dei 
campi. Verga torno poi su tale testo con l’intento di ricavarne un libretto (il 
primo schema risale al 1892) che avrebbe dovuto essere musicato da Puccini. 
L’impresa incontro, tuttavia, numerose difficolta e lo scrittore si orient6 allora 
verso la soluzione del dramma in prosa. II lavoro venne rappresentato per la 
prima volta nel 1896 e pubblicato nello stesso anno. Anche il progetto 
dell’opera lirica fini comunque con l’andare in porto: il libretto (una 
rielaborazione del primitivo progetto, firmata da Verga e Federico De Roberto) 
venne musicato da Pierantonio Tasca. L’opera fu messa in scena nel 1933; il 
libretto era gia stato edito nel 1919. 

L’avventura cinematografica della Lupa, nel dopoguerra,? inizia con un 
progetto produttivo concepito dal binomio Ponti-De Laurentiis nel 1951, che 
avrebbe dovuto essere affidato, per la regia, a Clemente Fracassi. Questi elabor6 
una sceneggiatura, in collaborazione con Ennio De Concini, con il proposito di 
rimanere fedele il pit possibile al testo teatrale verghiano, e con 1|’intenzione, 
inoltre, di servirsi anche del dialetto per caratterizzare meglio l’ambiente e i 
personaggi. Rinuncio poi all’impresa per l’insorgere di forti disaccordi con De 
Laurentiis,? che invece puntava a una trattazione pili libera e in chiave moderna 


1 Rivista Nuova di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti” 2 (1880). Per un’analisi delle varianti tra un 
autografo verghiano e le due versioni a stampa si veda Mazzacurati. 

Lo stesso Verga nel 1915 delegO a Federico De Roberto l’incarico di realizzare una 
sceneggiatura cinematografica tratta dalla Lupa. L’impresa, tuttavia, non venne realizzata. Per i 
rapporti tra Verga e il cinema cfr. i due interventi di Raya. 

3 Da alcune dichiarazioni di Clemente Fracassi riportate in Giancarlo Di Giovine, Clemente 
Fracassi, Tesi di laurea (relatore: Antonio Costa; correlatore: chi scrive), vol. 2, 283-285. I 
lavoro di preparazione fatto dal regista era arrivato a uno stadio abbastanza avanzato. Fracassi 
aveva gia fatto anche alcuni provini per la definizione del cast. La sua scelta era caduta su 
Irene Papas, per la parte della Lupa e su Ettore Manni per quella di Nanni, mentre per il molo 
di Maricchia era indeciso tra Valeria Moriconi e Lea Massari (Di Giovine 285-286). Ettore 
Manni (che aveva da poco esordito ne La tratta delle bianche, 1952, di Luigi Comencini) 
restera nel cast definitivo. La parte della Lupa verra affidata poi, per espresso desiderio di 
Ponti, a Kerima (un’attrice algerina che si era rivelata con The Outcast of the Islands, 1951, di 
Carol Reed) e quella della figlia a May Britt (svedese, lanciata da Soldati in Jolanda, Ia figlia 
del Corsaro Nero, 1953). Non sara superfluo sottolineare il “fiuto” di Fracassi: tutte e tre le 
attrici ricordate erano allora praticamente sconosciute. Avrebbero fatto carriera. . . . Il trio 
Kerima, Britt, Manni venne riproposto da Ponti l’anno successivo in un nuovo film tratto da 
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della vicenda. Del soggetto esistevano anche altre due rielaborazioni,’ una firmata 
da Moravia e Berto, e una seconda dagli stessi con l’apporto di altri,» quando 
Lattuada, che aveva accettato di subentrare a Fracassi, mise mano nuovamente 
alla sceneggiatura, assieme a Luigi Malerba e Antonio Pietrangeli. Questa 
versione (anche se nei titoli di testa ai nomi citati si aggiunge quello di Moravia) 
é quella che venne effettivamente utilizzata per il film, uscito in Italia nel 1953, 
ed @ quella che verra presa in esame in questo lavoro.® C’é poi da segnalare 
un’ultima “variante” della storia, anche se certamente marginale e minore: una 
“riduzione” sotto forma di racconto, pubblicata sulla rivista “Novellefilm”, 
sempre nel 1953.7 

Ecco il “corpus” dei testi su cui si basera questa ricognizione. E’ alla 
novella, al dramma in prosa e al film che si fara, in ogni caso, principalmente 
riferimento; al libretto, alla sceneggiatura, ed anche al racconto “‘tratto da” ci si 
riferira in sede di riscontro, in relazione a questioni particolari. L’obbiettivo é 
quello di seguire le trasformazioni che gli elementi dell’opera di partenza 
(personaggi, eventi, temi, registri narrativi) attraversano nei vari contesti, per 
arrivare a identificare, proprio alla luce di tale percorso, 1 tratti piu originali 
dell’ opera cinematografica. 


2. La novella ruota attorno a due figure centrali, Nanni e la Lupa. Maricchia, 
all’interno di questo sistema, svolge una funzione fondamentale come “motore” 
dell’azione, ma la sua autonomia, sul piano narrativo, é assai limitata. Lo stesso 
personaggio assurge invece a un ruolo di primo piano, accanto alla coppia dei 
protagonisti, nel dramma. Nel medesimo contesto uno spazio di rilievo € assunto 
anche da un nuovo personaggio, una sorta di presenza corale, che trae la propria 
ragion d’essere dalle caratteristiche stesse della versione “in musica” dell’opera, da 
cui quella “in prosa”, verosimilmente, deriva. A queste quattro figure il film 





Verga, Cavalleria rusticana, diretto da Carmine Gallone e in La nave delle donne maledette 
(1954), di Raffaello Matarazzo. 

4 Posteriori o no a quella di Fracassi? E’ stato impossibile a chi scrive ricostruire l’esatta 
successione delle varie stesure. 

5 Agnoletti, /n una manifattura di tabacchi “La Lupa” di Lattuada. 

© L’analisi si basa sulla copia personale di Lattuada (che contiene variazioni apportate 
all’ultimo momento e numerose annotazioni sulla scelta delle inquadrature, i movimenti della 
macchina da presa e dei personaggi, ecc.). Devo tale possibilita a una ricerca di Patrizia 
Minghetti che, nell’ambito di un seminario (Corso di Storia del cinema, DAMS, a.a. 1981-82) 
ha rintracciato tale testo (grazie anche alla disponibilita di Lattuada) e ha condotto una prima 
analisi delle sue caratteristiche. 

7 La Lupa, “Novellefilm”, testo firmato da Roberto Martini. Il periodico, specializzato in tale 
tipo di “riduzioni” (da cinque a nove per ogni numero, tutte legate ai film in uscita), fu 
pubblicato tra il 1947 e il 1958. Il fascicolo in questione da al film di Lattuada un notevole 
risalto, assegnandogli un racconto di ampio respiro e inoltre la quarta di copertina (che 
propone una foto di Kerima, nell’atto di addentare una mela, tratta dalle prime immagini del 
film, di notevole impatto visivo). 
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aggiunge a sua volta un nuovo personaggio, quello di Don Pietro Imbornone, il 
padrone della manifattura tabacchi in cui lavorano la Lupa e sua figlia, chiamato 
ad assumere, una forte—e su vari piani—qualificazione negativa. 

I caratteri stessi dei protagonisti, tuttavia, mutano notevolmente nel 
passaggio da un sistema all’altro. La Lupa ha una personalita fortemente 
contrassegnata dai suoi tratti di fiera e strega nella novella; tutto il testo é 
costellato da metafore ferine e rimandi ai poteri magici e diabolici della donna. 
Svolge inoltre un ruolo marcatamente attivo: é lei sempre che “conduce il gioco” 
senza ripiegamenti e dissidi interiori. Perde tale “unidimensionalita” (cui é legata, 
pero gran parte della sua forza letteraria) nel contesto teatrale. Appare pit 
“normale” e pil “umana” nelle prime scene: la vediamo coinvolta, accanto agli 
altri personaggi, nella “vita dei campi”; l’attrazione erotica che esercita 
costituisce la qualita pit evidente della sua natura, ma la sua fisionomia non si 
identifica semplicemente con la manifestazione della carica sensuale. Vive la 
passione, anzi, in termini conflittuali. Nel proiettare verso |’esterno il desiderio é 
lacerata e divorata essa stessa dal suo impeto e mutata in vittima: 


Mi chiamano la lupa... ma il lupo siete voi che vi lasciate morire la gente 
dinanzi. . . . (104) 

Vedete come divento soltanto a parlarvi? . . . un pezzo di cosa vile! Mi butterete 
via come un cencio poi . . . quando non mi vorrete pil’. . . . (105) 

Lo sapete quello che mi avete fatto fare? . . . che mi avete messo il coltello in 
mano voi stesso... e poi mi avete detto... Te’, ora! ... strappati il cuore tu 


stessa! (110) 


grida alla volta di Nanni. Si trasforma, dunque, in soggetto passivo, assegnando 
al suo antagonista (che pure vive tale ruolo inconsapevolmente) una posizione 
opposta. Arriva anche a enfatizzare, melodrammaticamente, la propria condizione 
infelice per richiamare su di sé l’attenzione dell’ uomo: 


Mi vedete che parlo e rido . . . ma quello che ho in cuore non lo vedete! . . . (119) 
Sono come un cane ... un cane senza padrone... . (117) 


“Gli accenti con cui si approssima a Nanni per tentarlo sono incerti, di donna che 
pensa a chiedere compassione piu che a imporre la sua selvaggia passione. Ella 
insiste, per commuovere, sul tasto della trascuratezza di cui é vittima da parte di 
lui e non fa mostra del suo fascino erotico, come avveniva invece nella novella.” 
Cosi Ferrone (202). E sebbene la passione della protagonista sia forse ancora 
troppo aggressiva e animalesca per poter essere interpretata in termini di 
“richiesta di compassione” a questa dimensione, indubbiamente, si richiama il 
“nuovo” personaggio (che arriva poi, alla fine del secondo atto, anche a una sorta 
di—sommamente improbabile e, drammaturgicamente, posticcia, pero— 
autocondanna: “Le madri come me andrebbero bruciate vive! . . . Dovrebbero 
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mangiarsele i cani, le madri come me! . . .” 128) 

Nel sistema dell’opera lirica la metamorfosi del personaggio é ancora pill 
accentuata: le qualita aggressive della Lupa si presentano ulteriormente 
appannate. E’ meno acceso, infiammato, il tono delle sue battute; nel finale 
all’estrema provocazione segue lo sgomento: “(Indietreggiando barcollante, con 
immenso e doloroso stupore negli occhi e nel tono della voce smarrita)—Davver 
m’ammazzi, Nanni? . . .”, replica all’uomo (72).° 

La protagonista del film di Lattuada sembra rifarsi alla figura del dramma. 
Anch’essa é strettamente inserita nella vita del paese: lavora alla manifattura, 
assieme alle altre donne; il suo posto é accanto a quello della figlia, é vestita con 
lo stesso, pudico, grembiule indossato dalle altre lavoranti. Tale esistenza 
sociale, tuttavia, il contatto stretto con gli aspetti ordinari e “istituzionali” della 
comunita (seppure con la collocazione del membro atipico, della figura 
“eccentrica”) non ne fa un personaggio pit debole, lacerato da conflitti interiori. 
La fortissima carica erotica la pone sempre in atteggiamento aggressivo, in 
posizione attiva verso l’esterno: si pensi al suo ingresso in scena (la bellissima 
sequenza iniziale in cui il suo corpo attraversa il paese affermandovi 
spavaldamente il suo dominio); 0 al capitolo del ballo, in cui svincolandosi da 
Nanni per danzare da sola, si impone prepotentemente sull’uomo e sulla gente 
che la circonda; all’uso spregiudicato della seduzione (esercitata anche nei 
confronti della figlia, in un altro passaggio chiave) che la colloca stabilmente in 
una posizione di supremazia nelle scene “a tre”. La passionalita non produce 
ripensamenti, né la porta a rivolgere contro se stessa gli effetti dirompenti che ad 
essa si accompagnano. Anche nella sfera sociale il suo atteggiamento tende ad 
essere sempre attivo e di provocazione: si passa il rossetto sulle labbra mentre le 
altre donne sfilano in processione; bacia in pubblico, sfacciatamente, Nanni; 
respinge con superiorita le proposte grossolane degli uomini; tiene sotto il 
proprio potere il “padrone” del paese. Sono dunque i tratti piu intensi e piu 
originali della Lupa letteraria che il film sorprendentemente (per via dello 
scenario, diversissimo, approntato) sviluppa. 

La passionalita della Lupa si scontra, nella novella, con l’indifferenza di 
Nanni. Cid che fa da spinta contrastante all’impeto della donna é |’“‘inerzia” di 
questo personaggio che sembra faccia tutt’uno con la natura e sia in grado di 
assorbire anche le pulsioni pit incandescenti. Di fronte all’ardore della 
protagonista 


Colui seguitava a mietere col naso sui manipoli, e le diceva: “O che avete, gna 
Pina?” (207) 


Quando per la prima volta nomina Maricchia non lascia trasparire nessun 





8 Per il libretto ci si rifa, qui come nel seguito, all’edizione del 1932: G. Verga, F. De 
Roberto, La Lupa. 
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“disegno”, e nessun calcolo; la sua non é che una replica scanzonata opposta 
all’ossessivita della donna: 


“Ed io invece voglio vostra figlia, che é@ zitella,” rispose Nanni ridendo. (207) 


Caduto preda della malia (e che si tratti di qualcosa di simile a un sortilegio é 
sottolineato dalla iterazione del detto “In quell’ora fra vespero e nona, in cui non 
ne va in volta femmina buona” in apertura e in chiusura della scena della 
“capitolazione”) si dibatte tra il rimorso, il pentimento (che produce forti spinte 
autopunitive) e la tentazione, manifestando pill che uno stato di debolezza,? una 
vera e€ propria situazione di paralisi, quasi di trance—confermata 
dall’automatismo del gesto (“‘lascid di zappare la vigna, e ando a staccare la scure 
dall’olmo”) che domina Il’ epilogo drammatico. L’inerzia é forse la condizione che 
meglio identifica il personaggio. Inerzia alla seduzione, dapprima; inerzia, infine, 
davanti alla tentazione e alla irriducibilita della bramosia della Lupa. 

Rispetto a questo modello il personaggio della scena subisce, come si sa, 
profonde trasformazioni. Le sue motivazioni (individuabili, ripeto, in una sorta 
di “stato di natura”, nella sua esistenza precedente: la sua inerzia era l’inerzia della 
natura) vengono ancorate da Verga alla sfera dei rapporti economici e sociali. Il 
comportamento di Nanni partecipa dell’ideologia della “roba”. L’uomo resta 
sordo alle lusinghe della Lupa per calcolo: 


Devo pensare ai fatti miei . . . sono un povero diavolo che campo a giomnata.. . 
Non posso mettermi in questo imbroglio. .. . (105) 
Devo pensare a maritarmi, capite? Non ho nulla. . . . Solo il buon nome e la 


buona salute. Devo pensare a trovarmi un po’ di dote, capite? (105), 


ripete alla donna. “Pensa la cosa prima che la fai!” , é il ritornello con cui replica 
alle sue strofe ardenti. Economizza le sue forze: invitato a ballare rifiuta. “Nanni 
Lasca non fa niente per niente”, spiega il “capoccia”. Quando accenna a Mara, il 
tono scherzoso della novella si tramuta in brutalita: ““Datemi vostra figlia ch’é 
carne fresca invece . . .”, risponde alla Lupa, riconducendo la situazione a una 
logica dello scambio. Verga, del resto, in questo caso, fin dalla didascalia di 
presentazione, si preoccupa di definire in tal senso il personaggio: ““Tenero con le 
donne, ma piu tenero ancora del suo interesse; sobrio e duro al lavoro, come chi 
mira ad assicurarsi uno stato”. II senso della “roba” nel progetto dell’autore, 
accanto al sistema di valori della religione, avrebbe dovuto funzionare come 
principio antitetico rispetto alle pressioni dell’eros e della seduzione. E’ su 
questo stesso punto, tuttavia, che l’impianto verghiano subisce uno degli scacchi 
piu netti (ragione, tra altre, della indiscussa posizione di secondo piano del testo 





9 Sulla “debolezza” di Nanni come tratto caratteristico del personaggio cfr. Chiappelli 382- 
383. 
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teatrale rispetto alla versione letteraria): le ragioni della “roba” non strutturano 
mai, in profondo, il personaggio e non attivano mai un conflitto reale con quelle 
della passione; “sebbene Verga conceda al motivo economico uno spazio e 
un’importanza molto maggiori di quanto non era accaduto nelle opere teatrali 
precedenti, non é@ ancora riuscito a farne una struttura organicamente 
compenetrata nel mondo dei suoi personaggi” (Ferrone 217). 

Il peso di tale tema si presenta notevolmente attenuato, del resto, nel libretto 
dell’ opera lirica. 

Il motivo dell’interesse acompare totalmente nel personaggio 
cinematografico. E la trasformazione é quanto mai significativa, se si tiene conto 
del rilievo che in questo contesto assume la sfera dei rapporti economici e sociali 
(il lavoro nella manifattura; la disoccupazione; la lotta delle operaie). Il conflitto 
che oppone Nanni alla Lupa si gioca tutto, qui, nella sfera delle relazioni 
individuali: proprio in questa sfera, d’altra parte, il protagonista trova risorse che 
gli consentono di fronteggiare le spinte della donna e con una articolazione di 
atteggiamenti che ne fanno per molti aspetti un personaggio assai piu vivido dei 
suoi “predecessori”, letterario e teatrale. L’>uomo ha dapprima un volto 
tradizionale, é un po’ dongiovanni (con la Lupa) e un po’ innamorato romantico 
(con Maricchia). Poi resta sopraffatto dalla sensualita della protagonista. Ed é da 
questo momento che il suo percorso prende strade decisamente nuove. La 
struttura drammatica si muove sui binari del conflitto interiore (la sincerita 
dell’amore per Maricchia; l’attrazione per la Lupa), ma questo non viene 
innescato, meccanicamente, dall’esterno, a partire dal sovvertimento di uno stato 
di idillio (che @ quanto accade nella versione teatrale, in cui l’irruzione della Lupa 
spezza il nuovo equilibrio raggiunto tra Nanni e Mara). Né si torna all’inerzia un 
po’ inespressiva della novella. E si evitano, infine, le esplicitazioni piu drastiche 
della impotenza e della resa: il protagonista che si consegna alla religione, pur 
con vari accenti, nelle pagine del racconto e nella scena teatrale. II film approda 
solamente nel finale all’idillio (e alla conversione). Il personaggio acquista un 
deciso rilievo attivo e una autonoma, originale fisionomia in questo oppone una 
propria carica seduttiva a quella sprigionata attorno a lui dalla Lupa (11 modello— 
i gesti, la canottiera approssimativa, gli stessi tratti del volto e del corpo—é 
naturalmente, quello di Massimo Girotti in Ossessione). Si realizza, cosi, una 
dinamica che risultava totalmente assente nei testi verghiani: tutto quello che si 
dice di Nanni, nella novella, @ “bel ragazzo” (206); nel dramma si parla di un “bel 
giovane”, di “begli occhi di cane da caccia” (90) e nient’ altro. Ed é tale 
movimento che equilibra e rilancia a sua volta il sistema di forze che caratterizza 
la Lupa. Nelle scene “a tre” (quando la donna scopre le gambe per farsi vento con 
la gonna; quando si accosta alle spalle dell’uomo per asciugarlo) Nanni non vive 
solo di riflesso, non é solo una “preda”, e non é solo “teatro” della tentazione 
distruttrice: é anch’egli al centro della scena e con una presenza “forte” (la sua 
Carica seduttiva, appunto), attivata dal gioco degli sguardi e delle attrazioni messo 
in atto dalla Lupa e da Maricchia. 
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Il posto assegnato a Maricchia nella novella é, come si accennava, di 
secondo piano. L’autore, inoltre, non fa ricorso a un registro melodrammatico. 
Non c’é nessun incontro, nessuna “storia d’amore” tra Nanni e la ragazza prima 
del matrimonio. Al contrario. 


Nanni era tutto unto e sudicio dell’olio e delle olive messe a fermentare, e 
Maricchia non lo voleva a nessun patto. (208) 


precisa il racconto. Non c’é messa in scena di un “dramma interiore” (1’affetto 
filiale; la gelosia). Lo scontro tra madre e figlia fa emergere, invece, un 
personaggio quanto mai aggressivo (“alla madre le piantava in faccia gli occhi 
ardenti di lagrime e di gelosia, come una lupacchiotta anch’essa” 209); ed é 
Maricchia che va a denunciare la madre dal brigadiere (“‘senza temere di nulla, e 
senza versare una lagrima” 209). Maricchia é “cid che sta tra i due” e rende la 
situazione insostenibile; ha dunque, lo si accennava, un ruolo nevralgico; ma 
senza avere i margini di indipendenza di un vero e proprio personaggio. 

“La parte di Maricchia allungata e resa pili tenera nel II atto”: questa una 
delle richieste avanzate da Puccini per la versione in musica del racconto. E, 
malgrado le riserve di Verga (“se Maricchia al II atto non é gelosa e non si ribella 
finisce il dramma”)!® a tali esigenze drammatiche finisce per uniformarsi il 
personaggio teatrale. Si assiste a un incontro, se non proprio a una “storia 
d’amore” tra Maricchia e Nanni prima del “patto” del matrimonio (ed é soppressa, 
conseguentemente, la scena del frantoio). Il personaggio prende forma in 
relazione a una serie di pulsioni contrastanti (i propri sentimenti e la 
consapevolezza della passione della madre; il vincolo filiale e la rivalita). 
Soprattutto si caratterizza intorno al motivo, tipicamente melodrammatico, 
dell’ingenuita tradita, dell’innocenza perseguitata: una lunga scena la vede 
soccombere all’autorita della madre; viene trattata in malo modo e picchiata, 
incinta, da Nanni; é vittima dell’inganno materno; é vittima ancora della fragilita 
dei ravvedimenti di Nanni. Acquista, infine, i tratti fisici (il “capo biondo” della 
didascalia iniziale) e simbolici (un figlio vestito “tutto di bianco! .. .” andra 
“con gli angioletti della processione . . .” 114; & in attesa di un altro bambino) 
delle eroine di un melodramma; e in una atmosfera di acceso pathos 
melodrammatico si svolge il confronto finale con la madre. 

E’ a tale modello che si rifa, questa volta con notevole approssimazione, la 
figura cinematografica, la quale accentua, anzi, ancora di pill la dimensione 
“tenera” e innocente del personaggio teatrale, parallelamente al maggiore peso 
Narrativo acquistato. L’incontro con Nanni (all’insaputa della madre) istituisce 
subito ed esplicitamente un legame sentimentale tra i due. E’ pit marcato e 
insistito, anche a livello iconografico, il motivo della purezza (il bianco degli 





10 Questa dichiarazione, come la precedente, é tratta da una lettera di Verga a F. De Roberto 
(14 aprile 1893), cit. in Ferrone (192). 
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abiti la oppone sempre al nero di quelli della Lupa) e, addirittura, della “‘santita”: 
la ragazza “é” S. Agata nella processione; cosi la chiamera Nanni; ecc. L’inganno 
é piu scellerato: € con una vera e propria scena di seduzione che la madre la 
convince al matrimonio. Pit terribili sono le torture (Maricchia é costretta ad 
assistere impotente alla passione che lega Nanni e la Lupa), su cui il film si 
dilunga con minuzia di dettagli in tutta la parte centrale. 

Se il film di Lattuada separa nettamente Nanni da ogni riferimento con la 
“roba” é sul nuovo personaggio, Don Pietro Imbornone, che viene concentrata, 
con una attribuzione tutta di segno negativo, la presenza della dimensione 
economica. L’origine di tale figura puo essere rintracciata nel “capoccia” della 
versione teatrale, Compare Janu, che tuttavia é poco pill che una voce del coro e 
svolge poi, nel secondo atto, un ruolo positivo, cercando di “ricondurre alla 
ragione” 1 protagonisti. D’altra parte la “roba”, nel nuovo contesto, acquista un 
rilevanza non solo individuale, ma sociale (cosa che anche Verga, peraltro, aveva 
cercato di realizzare nel testo scenico). Ma l’integrazione tra movente economico 
e movente delle passioni, fallita, come abbiamo visto, dallo scrittore, non viene, 
Si puO dire, neppure tentata dal regista (almeno per cid che riguarda i tre 
protagonisti). Il conflitto sociale, cui pure é dedicato ampio spazio, si sviluppa 
sempre accanto e non in relazione o in opposizione a quello delle passioni. La 
separazione € conseguenza di un fallimento anche in questo caso, non v’é dubbio, 
almeno sul piano della ricerca di una possibile determinazione dei comportamenti 
e su quello della documentazione, prospettata, di una precisa realta. La 
dimensione sociale acquista comunque una importante funzione narrativa, in 
quanto é proprio al suo interno che si realizza, nel film la “messa a morte” della 
protagonista (con l’effetto, non ultimo, di mantenere il suo antagonista al di qua 
del gesto omicida): il compimento del dramma, per la Lupa, avverra quando 
infrangera anche i vincoli della solidarieta sociale. E’ a questo riguardo che un 
ruolo chiave, di “cerniera”, assume il personaggio di Imbornone, in cui si 
assommano gli attributi spregevoli della “proprieta” e della passione. Proprio per 
suo tramite, infatti, sara reso possibile lo slittamento di piani e lo spostamento 
delle circostanze che si riferiscono alla morte della protagonista. Imbornone é 
quasi la personificazione della avidita e, al contempo, della dissoluzione. E’ il 
padrone che specula sulla mano d’opera a basso costo, che licenzia ad arbitrio, 
che “chiama i carabinieri”; la passione, attraverso di lui, si trasforma in vizio e 
dissoluzione: lo vediamo nell’atto di spiare 1a Lupa (dal terrazzino nella scena del 
ballo; da una finestrella nella manifattura, quando fa scattare il segnale della 
perquisizione), e tale relazione incompleta lo porta ad azioni deviate (sara la 
ragazza della servitt che dovra surrogare il rapporto con la Lupa). 

Resta da dire del personaggio collettivo del coro. Ha un ruolo di notevole 
importanza (eredita, come si accennava, della destinazione musicale del testo 
originario) nel dramma, dove @ chiamato a sostenere e ad amplificare le tre 
principali forze in gioco: la passione, la “roba”, il sistema di valori della 
religione. Ma se riesce a dare risonanza in maniera assai efficace al motivo della 
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seduzione (nel primo atto), non altrettanto riesce a fare per quanto riguarda il 
tema economico (arrestandosi poi a una pura funzione “‘segnaletica” nell’ambito 
della sfera religiosa). 

Tale funzione di semplice evocazione é quella che si trova a svolgere il 
“coro” nel film, sia sul piano delle passioni, sia su quello della morale cristiana. 
L’individuazione in termini collettivi di tali forze (la scena del ballo; quella della 
processione) avviene solo per produrre una cornice pill ampia, uno sfondo pit 
concreto—e un pil forte “indice di verita”. Un ruolo propriamente attivo il 
“coro” esercita, invece, come interprete dei fenomeni sociali, facendosi portatore, 
a questo livello, di una serie di valori (la solidarieta di classe, le lotte sociali, 
ecc.) da cui nessuno degli altri personaggi @ coinvolto e costituendosi come polo 
oppositivo al sistema di disvalori espresso da Don Pietro: la qual cosa rendera 
possibile quel melodramma sociale (le pagine epiche del finale con la rivolta 
delle operaie della manifattura) nell’ambito del quale, grazie a un accorto 
spostamento di piani, come si é detto, avverra la “messa a morte” della 
protagonista. 


3. La disposizione degli eventi nei tre contesti in esame é dettata dalle 
diverse configurazioni delle forze in gioco e dalle diverse fisionomie dei 
personaggi. Accenniamo, comunque, ad alcune delle varianti pill vistose. 

La seduzione di Nanni da parte della Lupa si verifica dopo il matrimonio di 
Maricchia, nella novella; prima del matrimonio, nel dramma; prima e dopo le 
nozze, nel film. Lo spostamento realizzato in sede scenica rientra nel disegno di 
ridefinizione delle passioni rispetto all’ideologia del calcolo e dell’interesse di cui 
si é detto. L’istinto animalesco della Lupa sembra qui volersi appoggiare ad un 
contratto, stipulato con chiara garanzia. Per contro é la stessa natura 
melodrammatica del personaggio di Maricchia nel film a richiedere, al suo 
interno, una prima “caduta” del protagonista, necessaria alla messa in scena, fin 
dall’avvio, dell’impossibilita della storia d’amore con la ragazza. Quanto alla 
diversa determinazione del tempo della seduzione (e della sofferenza di Mara) nei 
vari testi, essa é dettata, da una parte, dalla peculiarita della forma teatrale, che 
deve sostituire un’azione al presente a quella che sia nella novella che nel 
racconto cinematografico, é piuttosto la descrizione di uno stato, di una “durata”. 
Dall’altra dalle esigenze del melodramma (la struttura, vedremo, dominante nel 
testo teatrale e nel film), il quale ha bisogno, ancora, di accentuare la durata— 
della “tortura” della fanciulla, ad esempio. 

Sempre nell’ambito dell’economia melodrammatica della vicenda 
cinematografica pud essere inquadrata la diversa collocazione del vertice 
drammatico della storia: l’uccisione della protagonista. Essa si colloca, nel testo 
letterario e in quello teatrale (in prosa) “‘al di 1a del racconto”, “quasi divenuta 
ormai priva di significato personale, quasi appartenente non pili allo spirito del 
personaggio di Nanni, ma materialmente all’abbattersi della scure” (Chiappelli 
383). In tali sistemi la circostanza ha un rilievo cosi forte, una cosi forte 
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risonanza, come retroattiva, su tutta la storia, proprio perché si sporge “al di 1a” 
del tempo (che é quello istituito e segnato dalle coordinate del racconto); ed € per 
cid che ha l’effetto di proiettare gli accadimenti in una dimensione rituale e 
mitica. Nessun accesso cerca invece il film verso questa dimensione. L’impianto 
melodrammatico cui si affida é anzi quanto di pit lontano possa esserci dalla 
sfera del sacro e del mistero. Il ““genere” melodramma nasce proprio nel momento 
in cui “si assiste alla liquidazione definitiva del concetto di sacro (e delle 
istituzioni che lo rappresentano)” (Brooks 32-33). Piuttosto: “Il linguaggio é 
sempre radicalmente democratico, e si sforza di rendere le sue immagini chiare e 
comprensibili a chiunque. . . . Il melodramma si preoccupa fin dai suoi inizi di 
individuare, esprimere e imporre verita etiche e psichiche fondamentali: le ripete 
continuamente con la massima chiarezza, ne inscena i conflitti e gli scontri, 
presentando e ripresentando la minaccia del male e la glorificazione finale della 
moralita” (Brooks 32-33). 

E proprio a ribadire tale didatticismo dello schema ispiratore, il film si 
preoccupa di chiarire il senso dell’uccisione eliminando ogni sua possibile 
risonanza incontrollabile e irrazionale, facendola ripetere a tutti i suoi 
personaggi. La Lupa é “‘uccisa” da Nanni, una prima volta (il gesto € sempre un 
gesto surrogato, il che consente di garantire la “salvezza” dei personaggi) quando 
questi la picchia e la ripudia dopo la nascita del bambino; da Maricchia, nella 
manifattura quando la ragazza si avventa su di lei; dal “coro”, nelle ultime 
immagini, quando si assiste quasi a una lapidazione; e ancora da Nanni (che 
nuovamente, e pubblicamente, la ripudia), unitosi al gruppo delle donne. L’unico 
personaggio, qui, che potrebbe macchiarsi di un omicidio é la Lupa stessa: 
l’autoannientamento della protagonista, nel finale, scaturisce proprio da tale 
“necessita”, e conferisce inoltre all’evento il giusto tono epico e il giusto 
carattere purificatorio (il rogo dello stabilimento). E non sara solo una curiosita 
rilevare che gia nell’opera lirica (val a dire un sistema, “per definizione”, a forte 
caratterizzazione melodrammatica) la morte della protagonista era ricollocata al di 
qua del racconto, e inoltre “raddoppiata”: nel finale “(tornando con lo schioppo e 
prendendola di mira)” Nanni vorrebbe sparare alla donna; € momentaneamente 
disarmato dalla sua sfrontatezza; poi l’ira ha il sopravvento e Il’uccisione (la scena 
della scure) si compie sulla scena (seppure solo in termini sonori, rimanendo 
comunque sottratta alla vista degli spettatori: “Scompaiono entrambi sotto la 
tettoia; s’ode un urlo d’ira e un grido di spavento che finisce in un gemito”, Si 
legge in una delle didascalie)—e viene fatta seguire dal “pentimento” di Nanni 
(“Cristo che ho fatto! . .. Che m’han fatto fare!” 72). 

Quanto agli spazi in cui é collocata la vicenda, la novella ci presenta, in 
complesso, un universo uniforme. L’ambiente é@ quello della “vita dei campi”, ed 
ha caratteristiche di natura: @ collocato in una dimensione intemporale; 
l’elemento magico ne é parte integrante. Anche la religione é quasi magia: il 
contatto che il protagonista ha con essa passa attraverso pratiche rituali ¢ 
propiziatorie (“A Pasqua . . . fece pubblicamente sei palmi di lingua a strasciconi 
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sui ciottoli del sagrato innanzi alla chiesa, in penitenza” 210). In questo quadro il 
rapporto personaggi/ambiente é strettissimo, una sorta di nesso inestricabile di 
rimandi e di proiezioni reciproche. Si veda ad esempio—l’analisi ¢ ancora di 
Chiappelli—“il crescendo di intensita [che] s’irradia dal personaggio” della Lupa 
e “invade lo spazio circostante Nanni”: “gli spazi che dall’iniziale limite . . . si 
allargano a quei ‘campi immensi dove scoppiettava soltanto il volo dei grilli’ . . 
.; il calore estivo che viene impregnato dall’idea di quella sete amorosa . . .; 
l’aumento dell’idea di fatica nel lavoro . . .; l’aumento di onde sonore nel 
paesaggio” (Chiappelli 376). 

Nel testo teatrale due sono gli “ambienti” proposti (e la bipartizione coincide 
con la suddivisione in atti): quello contadino, ancora, tratteggiato pero attraverso 
precisi riferimenti economici e sociali (il lavoro, la roba, ecc.); e quello della 
festa religiosa (la Pasqua, la processione del Cristo morto). Del disegno di 
precisare in tal senso i principi che si oppongono alla passionalita si é gia detto. 
Tuttavia “né l’argomento religioso, né quello economico, né |’analisi sensuale e 
passionale riescono a tessere una continuita di legami fra individuo e ambiente. I 
due termini a confronto non si giustificano reciprocamente: in certi casi il 
personaggio subisce, senza una propria personale responsabilita, l’influsso di 
un’atmosfera di sentimenti e di idee; in altri, articola il proprio comportamento 
secondo principi tutti soggettivi, che possono trarre dalla coralita 0 dal paesaggio 
circostanti solo una definizione qualitativa o sottolineativa” (Ferrone 223). 

Ancora la festa religiosa (la processione di S. Agata); la citta (i Sassi di 
Matera); e il lavoro (la manifattura, il cantiere) sono i “luoghi” dell’azione del 
racconto cinematografico. Per una valutazione del rapporto 
personaggio/paesaggio in questo ambito, in riferimento al sistema del 
neorealismo, si rimanda a pill avanti. Qui si potra comunque osservare che il 
rapporto appare quanto mai debole nell’ occasione della festa (in cui i protagonisti 
restano sempre presenze a sé, “‘a parte”, rispetto alla “verita” dell’insieme) o del 
lavoro (in cui prevale la ricerca di una serie di riferimenti cinematografici), nelle 
situazioni che maggiormente dovevano corrispondere, cioé, a un preciso intento 
di contestualizzazione (la cultura di una determinata comunita; i “rapporti di 
produzione” che sono alla base della sua esistenza). La situazione appare subito 
pili complessa, invece, per quanto riguarda il legame che intercorre tra gli stessi 
personaggi e la citta, l’ambiente dei Sassi, la natura circostante. Non si ha, qui, é 
evidente, un rapporto di partecipazione profonda, di vera simbiosi: il racconto 
non ha respiro antropologico, né la forza poetica di scoprire un sistema di 
risonanze tra uomini e paesaggio. La dimensione arcaica neppure produce, per le 
ragioni di cui si diceva, un vero e proprio orizzonte mitico (sconfinando 
piuttosto, quando si cimenta in questa direzione, in un estetismo tipicamente 
letterario). Tuttavia, nel quadro di un’ estetica melodrammatica, la citta assume un 
risalto originale e “forte”; non é soltanto “colore”; € uno spazio fisico, un 
sistema concreto, senza del quale i personaggi perderebbero la loro fisionomia. 

Ma come si manifesta tale “estetica melodrammatica”? E’ davvero alla base 
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del film? 
4. E’ al bozzetto che Asor Rosa riconduce la struttura narrativa della novella: 


Chiamiamo bozzetto veristico quel tipo di struttura narrativa, in cui la ricerca del 
colore ambientale predomina sugli interessi di svolgimento del racconto. La 
caratterizzazione dei personaggi pud nondimeno esservi molto forte . ..; ma 
anch’essa risulta, in ultima analisi funzionale all’intrecciarsi dei motivi che 
costituiscono un ambiente. (22-23) 


Orbene: 


nella Cavalleria rusticana e nella Lupa [Verga] sceglie la verita del costume 
siciliano: amore e morte, sullo sfondo di una realta regionale fortemente 
caratterizzata. (24) 


Di qui i rilievi sulla convenzionalita del personaggio creato (“chi non 
ravviserebbe in questo bel ritratto la nascita di un altro cliché, arrivato anch’esso 
d’autore in autore fino ai nostri giorni?” [31]) e sulla inclinazione estetizzante 
della scrittura verghiana. 

Eppure il giudizio (condivisibile per altre pagine dello scrittore, e anche per 
diversi tratti di fondo dell’atteggiamento verghiano) appare in questo caso troppo 
drastico; incapace, soprattutto, a cogliere i tratti peculiari del racconto. 

La loro identificazione & agevolata, peraltro, proprio dalle modificazioni 
introdotte dalla versione teatrale e dalle configurazioni convenzionali che 
emergono in questa sede. Delle metamorfosi in senso melodrammatico 
attraversate dai personaggi di Mara e della Lupa si é gia detto. Del melodramma 
il testo assume inoltre uno dei principi pil caratteristici, quello 
dell’accostamento di stati opposti mediante uno schema del tipo: “Proprio nel 
momento in cui. . .”, “Quando . . .; in quello stesso istante. . . .” 

“Proprio nel momento in cui gli da Mara in sposa, la Lupa seduce il 
protagonista”, é la situazione che domina il primo atto. “Proprio nel momento 
in cui Nanni si € ‘messo in grazia di Dio’ e si é riconciliato con Mara, giunge la 
visita della Lupa”, é la circostanza su cui si basa il secondo atto. 

Nella forma dell’idillio “di genere” viene poi allestito il quadro che sara 
spezzato dal ritorno della protagonista: 


Mara @ occupata ad omare la casetta con ramoscelli di mortella e lampioncini di 
carta colorata. . . . Le finestre e i terrazzini delle case di rimpetto sono omati a 
festa, con lampioncini di carta e coltroni colorati (112), 


si legge nelle didascalie iniziali del secondo atto. I due protagonisti sono calati in 
un’atmosfera di commozione e di intenerimento reciproco. 
La cerimonia religiosa, d’altra parte, assume pronunciati e trasparenti 
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significati simbolici: Nanni dovra portare in processione lo stendardo della 
Confraternita, chiede di avere in capo una corona di “spine vere”; siamo 
lontanissimi, come si vede, dalla religione come pratica esorcistica proposta 
nella novella. 

Nei passaggi nevralgici il discorso si carica di pathos, va alla ricerca 
dell’“‘effetto”, cerca il tono sublime. La Lupa, rivolta a Nanni: 


L’inferno l’ho avuto qui! L’ho pagato prima il male che fo! (111) 
Vi ho fatto il letto con le mie mani, la prima notte! .. . (119) 


Tipico del melodramma é, d’altra parte, lo stato di “iperrelazione” che si 
stabilisce tra i personaggi, quando un determinato legame viene a sovrapporsi a 
un vincolo familiare. Il motivo (le due donne non sono solo rivali, ma anche 
madre e figlia) era gia alla base della novella, ma é qui che trova la pit accesa 
drammatizzazione. 

Alla struttura del melodramma, inteso come opera lirica in questo caso, é 
riconducibile poi, e per via della mediazione del libretto, lo schema del duetto—il 
rilievo é di Ferrone (202-207)—che agisce da forma drammatica di base per ciO 
che riguarda i rapporti dei personaggi (i quali, peraltro, come ha notato lo stesso 
autore, non entrano mai in relazione “dialettica” tra loro, cosi che il confronto é 
piuttosto un confronto di “monologhi”). 

Il testo del libretto, a sua volta, accresce assai piu del dramma in prosa il 
ruolo dell’impianto melodrammatico. Gia nei primi incontri tra Nanni e Mara 
emerge il tema del matrimonio e si delinea la possibilita di una “storia d’amore” 
dei due personaggi (16-17); il gesto dell’uccisione é enfatizzato, nel finale, dal 
“lamento” luttuoso delle “figlie di Maria” che seguono la processione e dal 
raddoppiamento cui si é gia accennato; viene accentuato il tono “di 
provocazione”, di sfida assunto dalla Lupa sempre nel finale (in luogo 
dell’ammissione di colpa della versione in prosa si assiste qui a un nuovo, 
sfrontato, tentativo di seduzione, 72); ma anche rivelato il suo sgomento. 

Il melodramma diviene, con evidenza ancora maggiore, la struttura di base 
del testo cinematografico. Per alcuni aspetti esso si limita a riprendere 
(eventualmente accrescendo ulteriormente la loro risonanza) elementi gia presenti 
nel testo teatrale. Della individuazione, in questo senso, del personaggio di 
Maricchia, ad esempio, si € gia detto. Anche del risalto dato all’“iperrelazione” 
tra la Lupa e la figlia (qui, sottolineiamo ancora, la figlia non é soltanto costretta 
ma anche sedotta dalla madre) si é parlato. Un ruolo chiave nella disposizione 
degli eventi € assunto, soprattutto nella parte iniziale, dallo schema della 
coincidenza. Proprio quando Nanni e Maricchia si conoscono, Nanni incontra la 
Lupa; proprio quando l’uomo va all’appuntamento con la donna, incontra la 
figlia; proprio quando i due sposi stanno per trascorrere assieme la prima notte di 
nozze, Si presenta in casa la Lupa. 

L’originalita e la forza dell’impianto melodrammatico del film @ comunque 
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legata innanzitutto all’intensita del teatro sensuale costruito dalla protagonista. 
Certo, anche su tale piano il film pud appoggiarsi a precisi modelli di 
riferimento. Lattuada guarda innanzitutto, non v’é dubbio, a una linea del 
melodramma cinematografico italiano dei primi anni 50, che possiamo ritenere 
inaugurata da Riso amaro (1949) di Giuseppe De Santis e contrassegnata poi da 
opere come Sensualita (1952) di Clemente Fracassi, e, successivamente, La 
donna del fiume (1955) di Mario Soldati; La risaia (1956) di Raffaello Matarazzo. 
La “nascita” di Kerima, al di 14 delle origini esotiche dell’interprete, si compie 
secondo le stesse modalita che avevano contrassegnato I’apparizione di Silvana 
Mangano e che contrassegneranno anche la definizione del “personaggio” 
Eleonora Rossi Drago, Sofia Loren e (per quanto imperfette, in quest’ ultimo 
caso) Elsa Martinelli: attraverso la saldatura tra elementi di “realismo” e di 
“verita” (che garantiscono il collegamento di tali figure con la concretezza e la 
vitalita di una determinata situazione geografica e sociale) e le qualita di 
attrazione e di fascinazione che consentono alle stesse di immettersi nella sfera 
dell’immaginario collettivo (l’universo dei desideri possibili) e in quella dei 
“racconti possibili” (l’universo del romanzesco). Si tratta di un modello di 
divismo che costituisce uno dei dati pil caratteristici del cinema italiano del 
dopoguerra: anche Lucia Bosé, malgrado i diversi sviluppi impressi al 
“personaggio” successivamente all’incontro con Antonioni, si era affacciata alla 
ribalta in un quadro analogo: Non c’é pace tra gli ulivi (1950), sempre di De 
Santis; e si pensi all’importanza avuta da un film come Pane amore e fantasia 
(1953) di Luigi Comencini nella carriera di Gina Lollobrigida. Diversamente 
dalla vamp tali figure non hanno i tratti della bellezza fatale e irraggiungibile; e 
non presentano d’altra parte caratteri sofisticati e perversi (tipici della dark lady 
del film noir). Del resto, e la circostanza é del massimo rilievo, l’ambiente in cui 
si muovono non é un ambiente urbano, ma rurale. La seduzione non ha nulla di 
quei tratti contraddittori, tortuosi, che si legano alle stratificazioni e alle 
complicazioni sociali e culturali dell’universo cittadino. La sensualita (e lo 
sfoggio, l’esibizione, la sfrontatezza) nascono come proiezione verso I’esterno di 
una sorta di stato di natura cui é estraneo ogni dato nevrotico e problematico. 

E’ in questo panorama che il personaggio del film di Lattuada si staglia 
come una delle figure pit intense e di maggiore impatto, riportando alla luce, 
d’altra parte, proprio in tale movimento, quelle che erano state le caratteristiche 
pil tipiche della Lupa letteraria (anche se in quel contesto, certo, lo stato di 
natura assumeva una forza mitica sconosciuta al racconto cinematografico). Sia 
per cid che riguarda la reciproca alimentazione di tensioni tra personaggio e 
ambiente, sia per cid che riguarda I’impeto e la forza istintiva della carica 
sensuale (che non produce ripiegamenti e lacerazioni interiori, ma si proietta 
sempre sicura verso |’esterno), la nuova incarnazione della figura verghiana 
risulta certamente non solo la pill vicina (che rilievo dare alla fedelta? Dalle— 
reiterate—prove di infedeltd offerte dallo stesso scrittore ci viene forse una 
lezione di un qualche rilievo in riferimento alle annose dispute su “cinema e 
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letteratura” . . .) al personaggio della novella, ma si pone anche come una 
efficace, suggestiva proposta di “rilancio” e di “espansione” di quel modello. 

Il racconto di Lattuada inizia “esattamente” come quello letterario, 
proponendo immediatamente il ritratto della sensualita famelica della donna. Al 
celebre incipit della novella: 


Era alta, magra; aveva soltanto un seno fermo e vigoroso da bruna e pure non era 
pill giovane; era pallida come se avesse sempre addosso la malaria, e su quel 
pallore due occhi grandi cosi, e delle labbra fresche e rosse, che vi mangiavano. 

Al villaggio la chiamavano Ja Lupa perché non era sazia giammai—di nulla . (206) 


si ricollega (anche in termini fisionomici i tratti dell’interprete rimandano ai 
lineamenti salienti di quel ritratto) il tragitto della protagonista attraverso la citta. 
Di pit; la sequenza—splendida per esecuzione—recrea e potenzia ulteriormente la 
suggestione di quell’avvio, introducendo la componente del movimento, del 
delinearsi progressivo della figura (che dalla collocazione in “totale” avanza fin 
quasi a raggiungere la distanza del primo piano): un corpo che, scaturito come dai 
vicoli e dalle case, fende e segna indelebilmente lo spazio del paese. E approda 
infine a quel motivo che, gia proposto nel brano riportato, é poi al centro del 
racconto: la voracita (visualizzata nel gesto di addentare una mela). Significativo 
anche il fatto che il racconto cinematografico realizzi tale avvio contraddicendo le 
indicazoni della sua sceneggiatura, che invece dedicava le prime immagini a una 
descrizione dei preparativi della festa religiosa. 

La sensualita e il potere di seduzione della protagonista, del volto, del corpo, 
trovano la loro realizzazione attraverso un complesso processo di teatralizzazione 
fondato essenzialmente su una sapiente coreografia dei movimenti, su particolari 
soluzioni iconografiche e infine su un raffinato “gioco” degli sguardi (aspetti, 
questi due ultimi, di cui torneremo a occuparci). A un susseguirsi incessante di 
variazioni nella posizione dei corpi é affidata la scena della “seduzione” di 
Maricchia da parte della madre: dopo la presentazione delle due figure e del loro 
semplice raddoppiamento nello specchio (che serve a richiamare, naturalmente, 
anche il tema della rivalita) queste si muovono come in un balletto figurando con 
grande fascino la varieta e la fantasia delle posizioni assunte in un rituale di 
corteggiamento. Ancora in questo quadro si collocano poi alcune scene, cui gia Si 
& accennato (in cui la Lupa, a tavola, si fa vento con la gonna: quella in cui si 
accosta a Nanni, alle sue spalle, per asciugarlo, prevenendo Maricchia), che 
anticipano il capitolo della seduzione, nel cantiere, del protagonista. 

La sequenza, appena ricordata, tra la Lupa e sua figlia cosi come 1 passaggi 
ambientati all’interno della manifattura mettono in luce un’altra delle predilezioni 
pill tipiche del melodramma: quella per spazi esclusivamente femminili, spazi 
“intimi”, e supposti al riparo da ogni sguardo estraneo (tra i precedenti pit 
significativi: il dormitorio delle mondine in Riso amaro; quelli del campo 
profughi in Sensualita; ecc.). 
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Altro motivo caratteristico del melodramma: il piacere per le scene di “messa 
a morte” (“Le mélodrame est toujours 4 quelque titre représentation spectaculaire 
d’une mise a mort, ostension de l’agonie d’une victime sacrificielle, cérémonie 
en forme de supplice ou de chemin de croix” [Roelens 110]). Abbiamo gia visto, 
a questo proposito, come l’uccisione della Lupa, collocata “al di 1a del racconto” 
nella novella e nel dramma in prosa, venisse per “due” volte celebrata in scena 
nel libretto predisposto per l’edizione musicale, e iterata ulteriormente (seppure 
in forma surrogata e simbolica) nel film. 

All’attualita (anche se mascherata e talora vestita di panni “‘storici”; e anche 
se utilizzata semplicemente come forma di contatto con il presente che non 
trasforma mai quest’ ultimo in materia reale della vicenda, in oggetto realmente 
operato dalla narrazione) ammicca sempre il racconto melodrammatico. 
L’attualita (qui le condizioni del lavoro femminile; la disoccupazione; il 
sentimento della solidarieta di classe; ma anche i concorsi di bellezza: di questo si 
tratta nel capitolo della scelta di S. Agata . . .)!! trova proprio in questo senso la 
sua collocazione all’interno del film. 

Altri dispositivi melodrammatici messi in atto: la commistione dei generi 
(“commedia, balletto, vaudeville, opera, tragedia: tutto in sé riunisce il 
melodramma”;!2 “le mélodrame se caractérise avant tout par sa varieté: il vise a 
provoquer dans le public des sentiments nombreux et autant que possible 
contradictoires. En schématisant un peu, on peut les ramener a quatre . . . types 
de situations . . . et, dans une certaine mesure, quatre genres traditionnels—le 
roman noir, la tragédie, l’épopée et la comédie” [Goimard 22]). A quello 
drammatico e a quello epico abbiamo gia accennato; ma va ricordato anche il 
preludio comico del concorso per la scelta di S. Agata. Tipica del melodramma, 
ancora, la distribuzione disuniforme della conoscenza dei personaggi e dello 
spettatore. Hitchcock, nella celebre intervista rilasciata a Truffaut, ha reso 
familiare tale tipo di strategia: se si vuole creare suspense occorre che il pubblico 
“ne sappia di pit” dei personaggi. L’ampia divulgazione di tale “trucco” ha fatto 
tuttavia dimenticare che esso non é affatto tipico del thriller e rientra invece nel 
quadro dell’economia del melodramma (di cui il giallo, semmai, non é che uno 
sviluppo particolare). La partecipazione melodrammatica agli eventi @ cosi 
garantita dal fatto che ci troviamo a seguire i preparativi della Lupa per I’incontro 
con Nanni sapendo che egli ha gia incontrato Maricchia; ovvero ad assistere alla 
storia di Maricchia sapendo (cid che il personaggio puo solo sospettare) della 
notte trascorsa assieme da Nanni e dalla Lupa al termine della festa. 

Lo stile nobile, la ricerca del sublime nell’espressione (altro contrassegno 


11 4 Lattuada si deve anche la sceneggiatura (in collaborazione con Elsa Morante) di Miss 
Italia, diretto poi nel 1949 da Duilio Coletti. 

12 Cosi si legge in quel Traité du mélodrame (1817) di Hugo, Malitoumne e Ader che, pure 
pubblicato con intenti parodistici, costituisce uno dei repertori pit: significativi degli elementi 
caratteristici del genere. Trad. it. Trattato del melodrama. 
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fondamentale della narrazione melodrammatica) si manifesta qui non a livello 
linguistico, nelle battute dei personaggi, ma nell’ambito della messa in scena, 
dei canoni di composizione dell’inquadratura, nella scelta dei modelli iconografici 
di riferimento. Il parlato, anzi, é forse il registro piu neutro dell’opera: non 
propone riflessioni “filosofiche” o insegnamenti morali (“il melodramma che 
non sara radicato nella filosofia sara difettoso nelle sue fondamenta e finira per 
crollare”, prescrive uno dei postulati del genere [Hugo 31]), non presenta nessuna 
particolare ricerca di un “bello stile”; non propone esiti dialettali; e neppure 
quelle espressioni proverbiali cosi caratteristiche della scrittura verghiana. Il testo 
sembra come rifarsi alle leggi della “lingua anonima” dei doppiatori, e si 
mantiene su un piano di stretta funzionalita.!3 E’ a livello della messa in scena, 
invece, che si manifesta il “tono elevato” del film. Un particolare rilievo 
espressivo é affidato, ad esempio, al gioco dei bianchi e dei neri (@ nota 
l’ammirazione nutrita da Lattuada per il cinema tedesco e per Fritz Lang, in 
particolare); sia nella simbolizzazione della contrapposizione tra la Lupa e 
Maricchia (sempre abiti e sottovesti nere per la prima, abiti e sottovesti bianche 
per l’altra, come si é detto; e la seduzione—anche sullo spettatore, certo, di 
molte scene—si ancora proprio al sistema di variazioni ed evoluzioni di forme 
bianche e nere); sia nella costruzione di talune situazioni drammatiche: Don 
Pietro che nella penombra del terrazzino spia le luci della festa; lo stesso 
personaggio, enorme e deformato dall’angolazione della ripresa e dalla forte 
illuminazione dal basso, chino a rimestare un condimento, e ad assaporare il suo 
trionfo, dopo che la Lupa ha chiesto asilo in casa sua, mentre sullo sfondo le 
donne preparano la tavola; il volto della Lupa, per meta illuminato, per meta 
immerso nel buio, quando si presenta, interrogativa e inquictante, alla porta di 
casa la sera stessa delle nozze; la figura di Nanni che si staglia nel buio di fronte 
all’abitazione e alla luce che proviene dal pianterreno (ove é sdraiata la Lupa) e 
dalla stanza di Maricchia. Ma dove il sistema melodrammatico dei bianchi e dei 
neri raggiunge il suo apice é nel capitolo che vede i due sposi per la prima volta 
soli, in quella che era stata la camera da letto della Lupa: l’inquadratura ci mostra 
il vano della porta, a cui si arriva dalla scala del piano inferiore, e il como 
sistemato li accanto. Vediamo riflessa sullo specchio del mobile la figura di 
Maricchia nell’abito bianco da sposa e vicino, prima l’ombra nera di Nanni che 
sale, poi la sua sagoma egualmente nera nel quadro dell’uscio. I personaggi si 
trovano ora l’uno accanto all’altro, anche se i loro sguardi non si incontrano, 
rivolti, entrambi, in avanti; e improvvisamente (l’uomo spegne la luce) 
l’immagine della donna si appanna nella penombra. E’ questa figura offuscata, 
non pit. luminosa che la sagoma nera di Nanni, seguito da una panoramica, 
incontra infine e abbraccia sul letto. Il sistema di tensioni che grava e “‘minaccia” 





13 Unica eccezione, forse, le metafore “animali” usate da Don Pietro con le donne (“galline 
” “ 


stupide”, “pecoracce”, “bella bestiaccia”); traccia di quel “vocabolario” del “mondo naturale 
(vegetale e animale)” cosi ampiamente utilizzato nel testo teatrale (cfr. Ferrone 211-212). 
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la protagonista non avrebbe potuto trovare piu efficace figurazione. 

E’ alla procedura della metaforizzazione che il film, inoltre, assegna un ruolo 
centrale. Si tratta di una soluzione particolarmente cara al melodramma, il quale, 
in aggiunta, ricollegandosi a talune delle condizioni del processo onirico, tende a 
servirsi direttamente della forma della condensazone o dello spostamento.'* 
Esemplare, da questo punto di vista, la scena in cui una sigaretta aspirata dalla 
Lupa finisce, dopo un istante di incertezza di Nanni davanti allo sguardo carico di 
gelosia di Maricchia, tra le labbra dell’uomo. Ma é nella sapiente teatralizzazione 
di grate, sbarre, ecc.—uno dei motivi iconografici, accanto allo specchio, piu 
familiari alla tradizione del melodramma cinematografico—che l’opera di 
Lattuada raggiunge un notevole livello di ricchezza espressiva. Le sbarre come 
materializzazone di uno stato di impedimento, ovvero di segregazione, di 
prigionia: illuminata dai lampi di luce dei fuochi artificiali, dietro l’inferriata 
della finestra, Maricchia segue la festa cui la madre le ha proibito di partecipare; 
dalle sbarre di una finestra della manifattura in fiamme, in cui @ ormai 
intrappolata, la Lupa lancia |’estrema sfida alla comunita. Le sbarre come segno 
dell’accesso anomalo (realizzato da uno sguardo che non vuole essere visto) ad 
uno spazio “proibito”: attraverso una grata Nanni spia Maricchia che si sveste 
degli abiti della santa; attraverso la balaustra del balcone (e la tenda dell’ingresso 
della sala) filtra lo sguardo di Don Pietro attratto dalla danza della protagonista. 
Una tenda come agente di quell’intermittenza (“messinscena di un’apparizione- 
sparizione”) che—I’annotazione, impareggiabile, é di Barthes (9)—~ alla base 
dell’erotismo. Prima di seguire il suo ingresso nella sala da ballo, vediamo la 
Lupa attraverso le strisce della tenda dell’entrata (in un’inquadratura che ricorda 
taluni scorci del cinema francese degli anni ’30). 

Sbarre, infine, come segno di demarcazione e divisione nei rapporti sociali: 
nel mostrare le lavoranti della manifattura il film sottolinea continuamente la 
presenza di cancelli, reti metalliche o, ancora, delle inferriate delle finestre (e 
anche l’operaia che si reca da Don Pietro per protestare contro il suo 
licenziamento, affrontera l’uomo separata da questi dal riquadro della porta a vetri 
del negozio). 

Anche lo spazio é coinvolto da marcati processi di simbolizzazione. 
L’ opposizione chiuso/aperto, a questo livello, si salda strettamente all’ antitesi tra 
spinte positive e negative dell’eros. Sono gli ambienti chiusi quelli in cui la 
passione si carica dei segni dell’ illecito e della corruzione: é all’interno della casa 
della Lupa (di fronte alla quale, all’inizio del racconto, per ben due volte il 
protagonista si arresta, senza varcarne la soglia) che si compie la seduzione 
“illecita” della donna; ed é all’interno di una baracca (aperta verso il cantiere, 
certo, ma per richiamare un modello “forte” del cinema di quegli anni, su cui 
torneremo) che Nanni cede infine alla Lupa. E pit angusti diventano gli 
ambienti, pit: la passione si riduce a manifestazione “deviata” e sordida. In luoghi 


14 Cfr., in particolare, su questo aspetto, Elsaesser e Brooks. 
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simili, in cui anche i gesti sono segnati dalla situazione di impedimento e di 
oppressione, si compiono gli approcci di Don Pietro: il camerino del negozio, lo 
spogliatoio della manifattura, il sedile della macchina. All’aperto, invece, 
avvengono gli incontri d’amore tra Nanni e Maricchia; e quando, in casa, ha 
luogo il loro riavvicinamento la macchina da presa li abbandona per mostrare il 
cielo stellato. 


5. Uno dei motivi di maggiore interesse e fascino della novella é legato 
all’originale rilievo che la dimensione della visione acquista al suo interno. E’ 
l’atto del guardare, é una drammaturgia dello sguardo e degli occhi, che occupa il 
centro, il primo posto nel sistema delle azioni predisposto dal racconto. Fissare 
negli occhi é \’atto che manifesta l’emergere della passione e attiva nello stesso 
tempo il movimento della seduzione. E’ il gesto, comunque, che costituisce 
l’asse portante dei sistemi di comunicazione tra i personaggi. 


Ella si spolpava i loro figliuoli e i loro mariti in un batter d’occhio, con le sue 
labbra rosse, e se li tirava dietro alla gonnella solamente a guardarli con quegli 
occhi da satanasso. (206) 

Maricchia piangeva notte e giorno e alla madre le piantava in faccia gli occhi 
ardenti di lagrime e di gelosia, come una lupacchiotta anch’essa, quando la vedeva 
tornare da’ campi. (209) 

“Lasciatemi stare!” diceva [Nanni] alla Lupa; . . . Io ho visto la morte cogli occhi! 
La povera Maricchia non fa che disperarsi. Ora tutto il paese lo sa! Quando non vi 
vedo & meglio per voi e per me... .” Ed avrebbe voluto strapparsi gli occhi per 
non vedere quelli della Lupa, che quando gli si ficcavano nei suoi gli facevano 
perdere l’anima e il corpo. (210) 

Ei come la scorse da lontano, in mezzo a’ seminati verdi, lascid di zappare la 
vigna e ando a staccare la scure dall’olmo. La Lupa lo vide venire, pallido e 
stralunato, colla scure che luccicava al sole, e non si arretro di un sol passo, non 
chino gli occhi, seguitd ad andargli incontro, con le mani piene di manipoli di 
papaveri rossi, e mangiandoselo con gli occhi neri. (210; i corsivi sono miei). 


Nella versione per le scene lo sguardo perde necessariamente il suo ruolo 
centrale. La drammaturgia teatrale (e tanto pil quella dell’opera lirica) non 
potrebbe servirsi di tale registro espressivo come base per costruire le relazioni 
tra i personaggi. E tuttavia tale era la rilevanza “strutturale”, e non solo 
“espressiva” della dimensione ottica nel racconto che Verga non riusci a 
svincolarsene del tutto al momento della elaborazione di un altro sistema. Ha 
ragione dunque Ferrone quando giudica “addirittura assurde, per la sede 
drammatica in cui compaiono . . . le notazioni sulla dinamica degli occhi” (225), 
cosi frequenti ancora nel testo teatrale. Ma non é solo un “compiaciuto indulgere 
di Verga intorno a un delicato lirismo dei sentimenti sottili e inespressi” (225), 
che puo pienamente giustificarle. 

Il film, mezzo visivo per eccellenza, non poteva non tornare, con la 
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consapevolezza O meno dei suoi autori, a quella dimensione; anche a tale 
riguardo, dunque, le connessioni pit strette sembrano istituirsi con il testo 
letterario piuttosto che con quello teatrale. Lo sguardo, un modo aggressivo e 
sfrontato di “ficcare gli occhi in faccia”, diventa anche qui lo strumento 
principale della seduzione. Entrata nella sala da ballo, é con lo sguardo che la 
Lupa “riconduce a sé” Nanni, impegnato a danzare con un/’altra ragazza. Quando 
poi i due sono uno di fronte all’altro la capitolazione dell’uomo é figurata dalla 
sua impossibilita a tener testa agli occhi di lei che lo fissano. Analoga la “forma 
di comunicazione” che si stabilisce tra i due all’arrivo della donna la sera delle 
nozze (l’intensita dello sguardo é eccezionalmente sottolineata, qui, da un 
dettaglio degli occhi); e nella scena della visita della Lupa al cantiere. Attraverso 
un variegato “teatro degli sguardi” 1 tre protagonisti entrano in contatto dei 
momenti pill acuti di tensione e quando pit intenso é lo stato della relazione 
reciproca: € sugli sguardi della Lupa verso Nanni, quelli dell’uomo verso 
Maricchia e la Lupa, quelli di Maricchia verso gli altri due che si fondano due 
delle scene centrali e piu belle del film (quella gia citata della sigaretta e quella in 
cui la Lupa si offre di asciugare Nanni). Qui, cosi come nella scena del cantiere 
appena menzionata, non viene scambiata neppure una parola. 

Il carattere forte dell’atto del guardare, che inscrive questo gesto, a pieno 
titolo, e anzi in una posizione privilegiata all’interno del codice delle azioni, 
emerge anche da un/’altra circostanza. II film tranne poche eccezioni, non fa mai 
ricorso a delle soggettive (e spesso neppure dove la sceneggiatura espressamente 
le prevedeva). L’inquadratura di un volto che quarda non é gesto, di raccordo, 
quasi, che ci consente di trasferirci in un determinato “punto di vista”; cid che 
conta qui non é la messa in scena di un evento sulla base di un particolare quadro 
percettivo; & il gesto di un volto che guarda la vera azione, il vero evento 
drammatico che siamo chiamati a seguire. 


6. Qual é la collocazione della Lupa nell’ambito del neorealismo? 
L’accostamento, per certi versi obbligato (basti pensare al luogo in cui é 
ambientato il film, Matera e i suoi Sassi, e al carattere emblematico da esso 
assunto nel quadro culturale italiano dopo l’apparizione di Cristo si é fermato a 
Eboli), per altri versi potrebbe apparire addirittura provocatorio (la critica 
neorealista valuto il film in termini decisamente negativi). Muovendo da una 
riconsiderazone del neorealismo!> che riesca a prescindere dalle ideologie del 
movimento (che in breve tempo diedero una interpretazione “purista” e 
fortemente dogmatica del fenomeno) e dalle poetiche neorealiste (sviluppate nel 
corso degli anni da alcuni dei suoi protagonisti); e concentrando I’attenzione 
soprattutto su quello che fu l’originario “progetto” neorealista, vale a dire il 
progetto di un cinema che facendo proprie le “tesi” sul realismo avanzate dal 





15 p quanto ho cercato di compiere nel saggio Neorealismo senza, a partire da un analisi 
dell’attivita critica e cinematografica di Giuseppe De Santis. 
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gruppo di critici di “Cinema” nei primi anni ’40, e assumendo una dimensione 
comunicativa popolare, fosse in grado di guidare la rinascita dell’industria 
cinematografica italiana nel dopoguerra; muovendo da una prospettiva di questo 
tipo, dicevo, é possibile rintracciare anche nell’opera in questione alcuni dei tratti 
pill tipici e “fondanti” dell’esperienza del movimento. Il film si preoccupa 
innanzitutto di istituire un rapporto strettissimo tra personaggio e ambiente, tra 
primo piano e sfondo, protagonisti e coro (uno dei tratti piu qualificanti del 
neorealismo). Si pensi alla scena della processione; all’“attraversamento” della 
citta compiuto dalla protagonista nelle immagini iniziali; alla presentazione della 
citta, ancora, intercalata agli stessi titoli di testa; alla iterativita con cui 1 
personaggi sono inquadrati sullo sfondo dei Sassi, del riarso paesaggio 
circostante. E si pensi alla modalita con cui é realizzato un passaggio decisivo, 
quello dell’incontro tra Nanni e Maricchia che decidera del loro matrimonio: la 
scena é mostrata in campo totale, i due giovani sono davanti a una sorta di 
terrapieno vicino al forte militare; non udiamo le loro voci; li vediamo 
scambiarsi poche parole e poi allontanarsi assieme. L’immersione dei personaggi 
nel paesaggio; e insieme il rifiuto delle pit stereotipate soluzioni drammatiche 
non potrebbero essere pit marcati. (E la circostanza diviene ancora piu forte 
quando si confronta tale scena con quella che era stata prevista, invece, in sede di 
sceneggiatura: qui la ragazza avrebbe dovuto aspettare Nanni nel pergolato di 
un’osteria; Nanni l’avrebbe trovata mentre beveva del vino per cercare di vincere 
un improvviso singhiozzo; i due si sarebbero baciati dopo essersi giurati 
reciproco amore; lui le avrebbe chiesto se quella non fosse la prima volta; lei gli 
avrebbe confessato di aver paura degli uomini. . . .) 

Il film muove da una base letteraria perfettamente coerente con le indicazioni 
che furono all’origine del neorealismo: anzi, proprio da Verga si parte, dall’autore 
elevato ad emblema da De Santis e Alicata,!® dall’autore portato sullo schermo da 
Visconti. E inoltre, lo si @ gia accennato, la scelta di Matera rientra 
esemplarmente in quel movimento alla “scoperta dell’Italia” cosi tipico dalla 
letteratura e del cinema neorealisti. 

Anche i modelli di cinema realista prospettati sulle pagine di “Cinema” e 
che effettivamente affioreranno, poi, nelle opere del dopoguerra, segnano, e non 
marginalmente, il film di Lattuada: a Pabst (Kameradschaft) e al cinema 
sovietico rimandano le scene delle donne in rivolta ai cancelli della manifattura o 
all’inseguimento della protagonista; all’influenza del “realismo poetico” francese 
si € gia accennato. Certo, si avverte anche |’influenza del melodramma americano 
(Duel in the Sun, ad esempio),'” ma esso non costituisce affatto una presenza 
estranea nel sistema del neorealismo; anche a tale modello esplicitamente si 





16 Cfr. i celebri interventi Verita e poesia: Verga e il cinema italiano e Ancora di Verga e del 
cinema italiano. 
17 Citato gia nella recensione al film apparsa su “Cinema Nuovo” di Vice, “La Lupa” di 
Alberto Lattuada. 
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attinge quando con maggiore determinazione si mira alla costruzione di un 
cinema popolare (si pensi a De Santis). Il neorealismo proponeva anche espliciti 
riferimenti alle vicende politiche e alle lotte sociali: e tali elementi il film si 
preoccupa di introdurre nelle vicende della manifattura. E si ritrovano anche 
passaggi che sarebbero entrati nella sfera del neorealismo d’autore: si veda la 
scena dell’amplesso tra Nanni e la Lupa, nel cantiere, i corpi in terra scomposti, 
collocati in un paesaggio desolato e senza orizzonte: corpi analoghi, in uno 
scenario analogo, erano gia apparsi in Ossessione; sarebbero riapparsi nel Grido. 

Tutto questo contiene La Lupa. Anche se, fallito (per un insieme complesso 
di ragioni), alla fine degli anni ’40, il progetto di rifondazione del cinema italiano 
avanzato dal neorealismo, i vari elementi riconducibili a quel disegno 
sopravvivono (in questo come in moltissimi film degli anni *50) privi ormai 
delle connessioni e delle funzioni che avrebbero dovuto avere nel quadro 
originario. L’ambiente, cosi, ha talora caratteristiche di fondale. “Ho dovuto 
muovermi cercando gli sfondi, solo sfondi” lamentava lo stesso regista sulla 
pagine di “Cinema Nuovo” (Lattuada 108). E effettivamente la realta circostante 
reagisce solo parzialmente sui motivi centrali della storia. Ma non va affatto 
sottovalutata, lo abbiamo accennato piu volte, la “violenza” espressiva e 
l’autonoma forza di significazione che il paesaggio comunque conserva. (Quanto 
alle autocritiche di Lattuada, non vanno prese alla lettera. Nascono da un 
atteggiamento tipico degli intellettuali dell’epoca: far professione, nelle 
dichiarazioni e negli appelli, di purezza e rigore ideologico, per “sopperire” alle 
impurita delle opere. A cid indotti, del resto, dal dogmatismo—e dalla 
disponibilita, insieme, a tale scissione—del quadro politico-culturale). 

D’altra parte il film segna una tappa importante nella evoluzione di una serie 
di componenti “popolari” che caratterizzeranno profondamente il cinema italiano 
degli anni ’50. Degli schemi melodrammatici si é a lungo parlato. E cosi pure 
del nuovo modello divistico cui si riconnette il “personaggio” Kerima (e anche 
quello del protagonista: il “tipo”, come si é accennato, é quello inaugurato da 
Massimo Girotti in Ossessione). Ma il terreno d’origine di tali componenti non 
é da ricercare, ancora, nel cinema neorealista? 


7. Cosa aspettarsi dalla riduzione “romanzata” di un film come questo, con 
un albero genealogico tanto illustre e complesso? Sul piano della scrittura il 
testo pubblicato su “Novellefilm” si adegua alle caratteristiche del feuilleton 
standardizzato. Anche per cid che riguarda il trattamento degli eventi le scelte 
appaiono per lo pit prevedibili: si sopprimono episodi con una piii forte 
funzione di contestualizzazione (il corteo nuziale); si anticipano o ritardano 
alcune situazioni per esigenze di scorrevolezza o per gli obblighi di concisione 
(la lunghezza dei racconti era vincolata a parametri prestabiliti). Anche il tono 
pit “mosso” di talune scene non pud destare stupore: all’appuntamento con 
Nanni (che ha gia incontrato Maricchia) la Lupa si presenta felice; venuta a 
conoscenza della sua storia con la figlia, ne parla in tono insolente e Nanni Ja 
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schiaffeggia; nella scena della seduzione, al cantiere, “mentre lo bacia . . . non 
[riesce] a celare un sorriso di trionfo” (25). Altri interventi sembrano rientrare 
nella stessa logica di generalizzazione del tono melodrammatico. Ma come 
spiegare l’eliminazione di alcune scene chiave (anche da un punto di vista 
“spettacolare’”’): quelia della prima notte di nozze; quella della sigaretta; quella 
della Lupa che asciuga Nanni? La strategia seguita appare allora incoerente, 
contraddittoria. La semplificazione non sembra realizzata per trasformare in 
“frequentativo” cid che nel film si presenta invece come risultato di situazioni 
diverse (perché, ad esempio, si introduce una visita della Lupa al forte per trovare 
Nanni, che non compare nel film e non aggiunge nulla alla storia); e neppure per 
attenuare l’eventuale tono scandaloso di taluni passaggi (ché in altri casi, 
abbiamo visto, si cerca invece di “accendere” il tono della narrazione). A smentire 
tale ultima ipotesi sta poi la resa della scena dello scontro tra Nanni e la Lupa 
dopo la nascita del bambino. Nel film l’uomo si avventa sulla donna e la 
colpisce ripetutamente finché non é@ fermato da Maricchia. Nel racconto di 
“Novellefilm”, invece, Nanni imbraccia un fucile, ingiunge alla donna di 
andarsene e, davanti al suo ostinato rifiuto, le spara, pur mancandola. Quale 
disposizione fantasiosa, si direbbe, e quale sovrabbondanza di effetti! E invece il 
testo si rifa a una circostanza gia presente, come sappiamo, nel libretto della 
Lupa (71). 

Il racconto si rivela meno anonimo del previsto (semplice digest e 
sottoprodotto dell’opera cinematografica) e sembra addirittura attingere, e in 
modo indipendente, al complesso sistema di fonti che alimenta lo stesso film! 

Altri particolari contribuiscono a complicare ancora le cose. Quando, la 
notte della festa, la Lupa e Nanni si allontanano dalla sala da ballo, si rincorrono 
“finché strettamente abbracciati [cadono] insieme su un morbido tappeto erboso” 
(24). La narrazione sembra richiamarsi, in questo caso, non al film (in cui 
vediamo i due amanti coricarsi sul pavimento di una grotta), bensi alla 
sceneggiatura (!), in cui cosi era stata prevista la scena: “Senza staccare lo 
sguardo dall’uomo, la Lupa si adagia sul morbido letto d’erba, che la proda del 
fiume fa in quel punto” (59). Non solo. Si accenna anche all’osteria in cui 
Maricchia siede ad aspettare Nanni, prima della proposta di matrimonio. Ma la 
scena in questione (ne abbiamo gia parlato) non compare nel film! 

La riduzione di “Novellefilm” fu forse scritta tenendo presente la 
sceneggiatura? Ma quale? Quella definitiva non prevedeva la prima visita della 
Lupa al forte e la scena del fucile. . .. 

D’altra parte il racconto propone anche un’ulteriore variante “originale”, che 
non trova riscontro in nessuno degli altri testi (quelli qui esaminati, per lo 
meno): Nanni, dopo aver sparato, mancandola, alla Lupa, “sollevo il fucile fin 
contro il petto. Stava per sparare quando senti la voce di Maricchia” (25-26). 
L’idea di mettere in scena anche un—possibile—suicidio del protagonista, al 
termine di un itinerario iniziato con la collocazione “al di 1a” del racconto (nella 
novella e nel testo teatrale) della stessa uccisione della Lupa (uccisione portata in 
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scena e “raddoppiata” nell’opera lirica; ancora iterata, in forma surrogata nel film) 
appare davvero “‘perfetta”. 
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Aine O’Healy 


Re-envisioning Moravia: 
Godard’s Le Mépris 
and Bertolucci’s I] conformista 


For more than half a century Alberto Moravia has been one of the most 
prolific and esteemed of Italy’s contemporary novelists. Hence it does not seem 
surprising that several of his works have been adapted to the screen. Among the 
best known of these adaptations are Mario Soldati’s La provinciale (1952), Luigi 
Zampa’s La Romana (1954), Vittorio de Sica’s La Ciociara (1961), Jean-Luc 
Godard’s Le Mépris (1963), Francesco Maselli’s Gli indifferenti (1964) and 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s // conformista (1970). Each of these films raises the usual 
critical questions regarding the enterprise of adaptation, and especially the 
peculiar tensions between the cinematic representation and the literary text on 
which it is based. Yet it is the work of Godard and Bertolucci in particular that 
most dramatically casts these problems into focus, making them a dynamic, self- 
conscious part of the filmmaking process. While retaining some elements of the 
novels from which they are adapted, both Le Mépris and II conformista explicitly 
challenge the assumption that it is the task of the filmmaker to remain faithful 
to the spirit of the literary work he chooses to transpose to the screen. Both 
films also subvert the premises of Moravia’s psychological realism as well as 
the conventions of dominant cinematic practice in ways that seem to anticipate 
theoretical and interpretive issues that became a focus of critical discourse in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

When Moravia’s // disprezzo appeared in 1954, the novel was to some 
extent ahead of its time in its thematic association between consumerism and 
alienation.! Its form, however, is fairly traditional. Moravia used a first-person 
narrator/protagonist, Riccardo Molteni, to tell a story of marital breakdown, 
flawed communication and artistic compromise. The tale of Riccardo’s emotional 
difficulties with his wife, Emilia, is interwoven with an account of his tentative 
interest in writing a screen version of Homer’s Odyssey. Moravia explicitly 


1 Moravia’s II disprezzo was inspired by an autobiographical situation later described by the 
author himself: “Ero costretto a lavori, come quello delle sceneggiature, che sostanzialmente 
aborrivo. Vedevo il denaro ficcarsi ovunque, anche nei rapporti coniugali: io stesso mi 
sentivo invischiato in tutto questo. Il disprezzo che la protagonista del romanzo ha per suo 
marito scavalca il suo uomo, ma lei non lo sa: lei lo disprezza perché lo vede 
irrimediabilmente precipitare tra le braccia di una societa in cui tutto @ venduto, tutto é 
comprato . . .” (Siciliano 100). 
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links the protagonist’s scriptwriting venture with the theme of consumerism, 
since Riccardo is motivated to consider the lucrative film contract only as a 
means of paying off a new apartment which he had purchased to flatter the petit- 
bourgeois sensibilities of Emilia. Ultimately Riccardo’s entry into the world of 
filmmaking leads not only to the loss of love, but to the accidental death of 
Emilia herself as she is about to embark on a relationship with the film 
producer, Battista. 

Riccardo Molteni is not a thoroughly reliable narrator, and we can sense 
behind his self-justification a weak, indecisive individual. He is perhaps even 
worthy of the contempt that his wife Emilia began to feel for him before she left 
him for Battista, into whose arms Molteni himself had nudged her. Nevertheless, 
around this flawed protagonist, who embodies the compromises of the bourgeois 
artist in a consumer society, Moravia constructs a compelling psychological 
tale, interspersed with sometimes heavy-handed allusions to the story of 
Odysseus and Penelope, which are intended to give dignity and universality to 
the story of an ordinary individual in the contemporary world. 

Godard’s decision to adapt // disprezzo in 1963 was triggered by the fact that 
the novel contains episodes concerned with filmmaking. It thus offered him an 
opportunity to explore and develop on the screen the issues of adaptation, 
cinematic illusion and the role of the spectator. Although he affected a disdainful 
attitude toward Moravia’s novel, describing it as the sort of book sold at railway 
stations,” he was clearly fascinated with its central concerns—including the 
breakdown in communication between the two principal characters and the 
peculiar artistic dilemma embodied in the protagonist. Godard retains the basic 
outline of Moravia’s tale, but he transforms it from a story about the inner life 
of an individual whose predicament demands from the reader a certain degree of 
emotional identification, into a spectacle which proclaims itself primarily as a 
film to be watched.? Gone is the introspection, the moralistic philosophizing and 
the mysterious apparition that Moravia introduces near the conclusion of // 
disprezzo. While the novel’s use of a first-person narrator presupposes the 
reader’s willingness to suspend disbelief and to participate in the emotional world 
of the protagonist, Godard’s postmodernist cinematic style interrupts the 
viewer’s emotional identification, provoking a more complex critical response. 

The interruption of audience identification, of the so-called diegetic effect,* is 
an important element in Godard’s opposition to the codes of dominant cinema 





2 “Le roman de Moravia est un vulgaire et joli roman de gare, plein de sentimens classiques et 
désuets, en dépit de la modemité des situations. Mais c’est avec ce genre du roman que l’on 
tourne souvent de beaux films . . .” (Godard 330). 

3 For a detailed comparative analysis of Moravia’s text and Godard’s film, see Kinder. 

4 The diegetic effect, a concept used by Metz and other film theorists, derives ultimately from 
Saussurian semiotics, and refers to the process through which film viewers are brought to 
experience the fictional world of the film as a coherent environment. 
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culture and the passive acceptance of dominant ideology. Taking his lead from 
the radical theater of Berthold Brecht, Godard repeatedly draws our attention to 
issues of perception and the construction of meaning, and refuses to allow his 
viewers to be lured into a comfortable, unreflective involvement with the 
characters on the screen.> The effects of this practice are particularly interesting 
in Le Mépris—the first of Godard’s features made with Hollywood money— 
which in its visual codes incorporates some of the most obvious practices of 
contemporary mainstream cinema, including the choice of Cinemascope, the use 
of an internationally recognizable cast, and the convention of erotic nudity. 

Le Mépris opens with a long shot of a cameraman at work on a lot in 
Cinecitta, immediately imposing the visual image of filmmaking before any of 
the main characters are introduced. Here the on-screen cinematographer tracks a 
young woman reading from a script. Gradually the figures move more closely 
into view, until finally the cameraman turns his lens towards the invisible 
camera and hence directly towards the spectator. Simultaneously the credits are 
announced on the soundtrack, and are followed by words of André Bazin: “Le 
cinéma substitue 4 notre regard un monde qui s’accorde a nos désirs.” This 
extremely significant prologue, with its sudden shift in the direction of the cn- 
screen camera, presents filming as a ceremonial act and acknowledges the 
presence of the spectator in the construction of the film’s meaning. 

Moravia’s Riccardo and Emilia are transformed by Godard into Paul and 
Camille Javal, played by Michel Piccoli and Brigitte Bardot. Godard uses 
Bardot’s identity as a cinematic icon to capitalize on the particular effect he was 
trying to achieve, namely to draw attention to the film as a film. No attempt is 
made to recreate the modest though ambiguous sensuality of Moravia’s reticent 
housewife, Emilia. Throughout Le Mépris, Camille remains Brigitte Bardot, 
even in the scene where she puts on a black wig and implicitly mimics Godard’s 
own wife at the time, Anna Karina. This self-conscious combination of illusion 
and self-reference is typical of Godard’s work during the 1960s. 

The technique is repeated in a more complex way in the decision to 
transform Rheingold, the undistinguished character who directs the film version 
of the Odyssey in Moravia’s novel, into the eminent personage of Fritz Lang, 
played by none other than Fritz Lang himself. The presence of Lang in Le 
Mépris—playing a role partly written by Godard and partly improvised by 
Lang—brings into the foreground the ambiguous tension between perception and 
empirical reality, between cinema and life. 

Furthermore, Godard introduces yet another character with considerable 
iconographic impact into the text of his film, replacing Moravia’s Battista (the 
producer of the Odyssey in II disprezzo) with the figure of an all-American 
macho stereotype named Prokosch, played in a stylized, declamatory manner by 





5 For a discussion of the influence of Brechtian theory on Godard, see Kohlker, The Altering 
Eye 192-209. 
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Jack Palance.® Prokosch’s arrogance and vulgarity are the antithesis of the noble 
values embodied in Fritz Lang, and suggest a parody of Joseph E. Levine, the 
actual producer of Le Mépris itself. The ideological and artistic tensions between 
Lang, Prokosh and Paul Javal provide an important dynamic within the film and 
bring into the forefront with an almost documentary forcefulness the complex 
issues at stake in the making of films. Yet even here, in the most obvious 
“realistic” aspect of Le Mépris, Godard introduces yet another ambiguity, to the 
extent that he also allows the viewers of Le Mépris to view fragments from what 
is absurdly presented as Lang’s version of the Odyssey. Although Godard 
presents the German director as the voice of humane insight, of moral and 
artistic equilibrium, the images from the film attributed to Lang’s direction are, 
at best, stylized parodies of the many second-rate mythologically inspired films 
produced around mid-century. 

In his use of the Odyssey as the film-within-the-film, Godard implicitly 
repudiates the suggestion that the ancient text serves to illuminate the world 
inhabited by his contemporary characters. The connection between the story told 
by Homer and the predicament of the modern protagonist is minimized in Le 
Mépris. Paul, the screenwriter, who wants to try out a modern, “psychological” 
reading of the story of Odysseus as a mirror of his relationship with Camille is 
left ultimately without insight or self-understanding. For Godard’s characters, the 
gods of antiquity are simply the memory of film clips shown in the projection 
room as a sample of the scenes from the Odyssey that Prokosh wants rewritten. 
These deities are represented as garishly painted statues, filmed with odd camera 
movements, and yet devoid of allusive mystery. The images from the film- 
within-the-film that form part of the character’s subjective fantasies are intercut 
with sequences from the external struggle between Paul and Camille, creating a 
jarring sense of rupture and alienation. 

For the viewer who expects a faithful transposition of the Moravia text, the 
initial impact of Le Mépris is one of disorientation. Not only does Godard 
radically condense the action into a mere two days, but he also suppresses 
information available in Moravia’s narrative which explains the characters’ 
reactions and motivations (Roud, Godard 63-64). The characters repeatedly watch 
and spy upon each other, without attaining desired insight, and the spectator is 
obliged to participate in this watching, with a similar lack of insight.’ Unlike 





6 While Bardot, Lang and Palance are deliberately presented in their function as cinematic 
icons, Michel Piccoli, the actor who plays the protagonist, is cast in a more conventional 
manner. Yet he too is explicitly connected with the world of the cinema through the 
repetition of a single visual device. Throughout the film Piccoli wears a hat which, he reminds 
us, likens him to Dean Martin in Some Came Running. But it also likens him to Godard 
himself, who inserts himself into the film in a small role as Lang’s assistant director, 
wandering into a small role as Lang’s assistant director, wandering into the frame at intervals 
while sporting a hat identical to that of the protagonist. 

7 The director described the theme of the film using this perceptual equation: “Le sujet du 
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Moravia, Godard does not attribute much intimate coherence to his protagonist. 
At the time of writing // disprezzo, Moravia was still respectful of the traditional 
idea of verisimilitude, with its emphasis on plausible characterization achieved 
through paying attention to cause, effect, motivation and closure. Godard’s 
refusal to give privileged access to the inner reality of his characters is in effect a 
rejection of the conventional approach to fictional characterization, which has its 
roots in nineteenth century realist aesthetics (Moscariello 9-15), a convention 
which Moravia himself would eventually modify in his own work. 

Much of the film has the appearance of a practical joke. The use of technical 
irregularities, gaps, inconsistencies and odd transitions have a deliberately 
unsettling, though sometimes humorous effect. Even in the potentially 
melodramatic moments at the end of the film, after the death of Camille in a car 
accident, Godard refuses to give access to the inner life of his characters, refuses 
to give access to anything other than the vibrant, external reality of the image. 
The emotionally charged episode introduced near the end of // disprezzo, in which 
Emilia’s ghost appears to Riccardo during a boating trip near Capri, has no 
equivalent in the film. It is replaced by the image of fragments from Camille’s 
farewell letter to Faul, written just before the fatal accident. The magnified image 
of Camille’s handwriting is intercut with a matching tracking shot of her body 
lying dead in the producer’s red convertible. Camille’s words are thus presented 
in a way that draws attention to their graphic qualities rather than their tragic 
content, once again reinforcing the importance of image over word, of visual 
design over meaning.® 

The final scene of Le Mépris, which brings us back to the filming of the 
film-within-the-film, restates the same emphasis. The last word spoken on the 
soundtrack—uttered by Godard himself in the role of Lang’s assistant director— 
is, significantly, “Silenzio!” In this episode Paul returns to the scene of 
filmmaking to say farewell to Lang, the director, who is going ahead with the 
shooting of The Odyssey, despite the death of the producer and the resignation of 
Paul himself. In the film’s concluding shot, the camera lingers on an image 
from the film-within-the-film—the vast blue emptiness of the Mediterranean— 
thus aligning the “outer film” with the “inner film,” and raising again the 
complex issue of spectatorship he presented in the proloque and repeated, 
somewhat less obtrusively, throughout Le Mépris. 

Although the world of cinema in Le Mépris is invested with greater dignity 
and importance than that accorded to it in Moravia’s novel, Godard nevertheless 





Mépris, ce sont des gens qui se regardent et se jugent, puis sont & leur tour regardés et jugés 
par le cinéma . . .” (Godard 331). 

8 Throughout Le Mépris, there are allusions to the primacy of image over word, expressed in a 
sometimes humorous, sometimes dismissive attitude to books—which are used as casual props 
for a variety of non-literary purposes—as well as in a skeptical view of the communicative 
power of language. The theme of language is given special focus in the creation of the 
character of Francesca, the quadri-lingual interpreter not found in Moravia’s novel. 
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approaches the business of filmmaking with an attitude of irony and self- 
criticism. Le Mépris is a film about compromise, which self-consciously draws 
attention to its own compromises. Within the film, Godard seems to repudiate 
the vulgar producer’s delight in the exploitation of on-screen nudity. Yet Godard 
had accepted a million dollars from his own Hollywood producer, Joseph E. 
Levine, to make this film, and was in turn required to show footage of Brigitte 
Bardot in the nude. While some of Godard’s images of the nude actress mimic 
the tradition of the pornographic centerfold, others—particularly during the 
initial bedroom scene—are undercut with jarring technical interventions, such as 
the sudden change of color filters, which highlight the presence of the camera and 
interrupt the process of emotional identification. 

Godard’s method implies that the emotional involvement of his viewers is 
irrelevant, or rather, that it does not merit the kind of importance traditionally 
attributed to it. Le Mépris not only implicitly repudiates traditional cinema but 
the literary tradition which preceded it, in its exaggerated insistence on interiority 
and the expectation of reader identification. 

This message is also implicitly reinforced in the many literary allusions and 
quotations that occur throughout the film. The characters often cite from major 
literary figures—Dante, Hélderlin, Comeille and even Brecht. At first Godard 
seems to be vindicating the importance of learning and culture, but eventually 
the device serves to reveal the vacuousness of his characters’ world, and their 
impotence to control their circumstances, despite access to a range of cultural 
resources. 

During the period immediately following Le Mépris Godard became 
increasingly radicalized until he cut himself off from the possibility of further 
collaboration with mainstream cinema.’ In the meantime his fame as an 
exemplary revolutionary filmmaker spread throughout Europe and America and 
he became the most influential model for all young filmmakers on the Left. It 
was during the mid-1960s that Bernardo Bertolucci—then at the outset of his 
career in cinema—came under the French director’s sway.!° The concerns 
expressed in Godard’s films of the 1960s found echo in Bertolucci’s expressed 
objectives about his own work. These objectives were articulated in a 1966 
interview in which Bertolucci spoke of his intention to create “a cinema that 
looks at itself, a cinema that speaks about cinema . . . in confronting the 
language that has been chosen . . .” (Bragin 43). 

With the 1968 film, Partner, Bertolucci explicitly acknowledged and 





9 Godard did not work again in conjunction with a major Hollywood production company until 
1987, when he directed King Lear for Cannon Films. In its ironic commentary on filmmaking 
as well as the relationship of literature to film, Godard’s King Lear develops some of the 
issues already articulated in Le Mépris. 

10 In his chapter “Versus Godard,” Kohlker provides a detailed analysis of Bertolucci’s early 
struggle with Godard’s influence (Bernardo Bertolucci 11-35). 
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explored the influence of Godard on his own work."! In the wake of the events of 
1968, however, when Godard joined the radical agit-prop collective, Dziga 
Vertov, Bertolucci abandoned his interest in the French filmmaker as a viable 
role model. Impatient with the limitations of working on small, intellectually 
interesting projects without access to a mass audience, he realized that he needed 
to cultivate an approach different from that practiced by Godard, or even from 
that of his own Italian mentor and friend, Pier Paolo Pasolini. 

It is perhaps significant that at the moment that Bertolucci chose to express 
his distance from the aesthetics of Godard and to attempt some collusion with 
commercial cinema himself, he also decided to adapt a Moravia novel. /] 
conformista, which Bertolucci made in 1970, bears the mark of Godard’s 
influence in many of its concerns, including its meditation on the specific power 
of cinema, and its refusal to bend to the “authority” of Moravia’s literary source. 
Yet it also articulates an explicit rejection of Godard’s own example as a radical 
filmmaker and teacher. 

Il conformista was Bertolucci’s first major commercial film, made under 
contract with Paramount and involving a much larger budget than he had 
previously worked with. Its principal actors were two celebrated international 
stars, Jean-Louis Trintignant and Dominique Sanda. While in these external 
features it resembled Le Mépris, it was poles apart from Godard’s current 
cinematic ventures as part of the Dziga Vertov collective. By expressing his 
ideological concerns through the vehicle of a glamorous, well financed 
production, Bertolucci expected that his ideas could reach a large audience who 
would be put off by the intellectual pretentiousness or the agit-prop excesses of 
more militantly radical filmmakers. Nevertheless, as though anticipating the 
criticism of his colleagues on the Left, he began work almost simultaneously on 
two hard-hitting social documentaries, only one of which, La salute é malata, he 
actually completed. He also demonstrated some anxiety about the reception of // 
conformista when, on the occasion of a screening at the New York Film 
Festival, he conceded facetiously that the film was, in effect, “a bit of whoring” 
(Michalczyk 130). 

Like Godard’s Le Mépris, Bertolucci’s Il conformista offers a vibrant visual 
metamorphosis of a bleak and somewhat plodding realist narrative. From the 
outset, however, Bertolucci’s attitude toward Moravia’s work was different from 
Godard’s dismissive approach. Though he shared with Godard the assumption 
that to transpose a literary text to the screen is essentially to destroy it,!? 





11 Kohlker describes Partner as “the film in which Bertolucci attempts to become Godard. A 
task that proved impossible on all counts... .” (Bernardo Bertolucci 23). 

12 Tn an interivew with an American critic, Bertolucci said: “Often cinema is merely an 
illustration of a story. That is the biggest danger you face when you make a film from a 
novel. That was my problem when I made The Conformist. . . . Many filmmakers use their 
scripts as if they had started from a novel; they simply make an illustrated film of the script. 
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Bertolucci approached Moravia’s /!1 conformista with at least a modicum of 
ambivalent respect. Moravia was not only a prominent member of the Italian 
left-wing literary establishment—an establishment to which Bertolucci’s own 
father, the poet Attilio Bertolucci, also belonged—but he was, in addition, a 
personal friend of the young director. Bertolucci seems to have been drawn to the 
novel because of its Fascist setting as well as its complex array of Oedipal 
insights. He had recently registered as a card-carrying member of the Italian 
Communist party, and had around the same time also begun psychoanalysis. 
Adapting // conformista thus offered him the possibility of combining his 
interest in both political and psychoanalytical issues, although he completely 
rejected other elements in Moravia’s narrative, particularly its underlying realist 
aesthetics and its theme of fatalistic retribution. 

Moravia’s I] conformista (1951) describes in a straightforward chronological 
sequence the development of its protagonist, Marcello Clerici, from boyhood to 
adulthood. Essential to the plot is Marcello’s attempt to prove his moral and 
psychological conformity through allegiance to Fascism, after the trauma of 
shooting a chauffeur who had tried to seduce him during adolescence. The central 
episodes in the narrative involve Marcello’s complicity in a plot to kill 
Professor Quadri, his former teacher who had fled Fascist Italy to work as a 
leftist agitator in Paris. Marcello had hoped with this commitment to liberate 
himself from the psychological effects of his encounter with the homosexual 
whom he thought he had killed. Years later, on the night of Mussolini’s fall 
from power in July 1943, he discovers that Lino, his would-be seducer, is still 
alive, and that the murder of Quadri as a symbolic self-exoneration was 
unnecessary. Moravia concludes his narrative with the death of Marcello in an 
air-raid, reinforcing the motif of cosmic fatalism which is marked throughout the 
novel. In Bertolucci’s film the incident of Quadri’s assassination provides the 
organizing framework for the narrative. Abandoning the linear chronology of 
Moravia’s work, Bertolucci begins his film on the morning of Professor 
Quadri’s murder, intercutting a series of flashbacks and flashbacks-within- 
flashbacks with shots of Marcello as he leaves Paris in the car of a Fascist hit- 
man on his way to the scene of the killing. This opening is a major departure 
from Moravia’s text, not only in its complex temporal progression—organized 
associatively through visual cues—but also in an important detail within the 
story, since in the novel Marcello merely identifies his professor for the 
assassins, but does not accompany them on the final journey. 

Starting from this crucial moment in Marcello’s life, Bertolucci uses a 
dream-like stream-of-consciousness technique to fill in memories of the past, 
presenting in jagged chronological sequence the scene of adolescent seduction 
which led to Marcello’s shooting the chauffeur, and his subsequent quest for 





On the other hand, I, too, start from a very precise script—but only in order to destroy it . . 
.” (Vogel 26). 
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conformity through his marriage to the vacuous, middle-class Giulia, and 
through his allegiance to the voluntary branch of the Fascist secret police. The 
film gives particular focus to the scenes in Paris, after Marcello’s reunion with 
Quadri and his introduction to the professor’s beautiful and enigmatic wife, who 
offers herself sexually to both Marcello and Giulia. 

Despite the centrality of historical and political issues, the film is devoid of 
realist pretensions. Just as Godard’s Le Mépris opened with an explicit 
representation of filmmaking, the initial scene in // conformista also includes a 
note of cinematic self-consciousness. In the hotel bedroom where Marcello lies 
waiting for dawn, a cinema marquee flashes its eerie light intermittently through 
the window. This partly obscured sign reads “La vie est a nous,” the title of a 
politically inspired film made by Jean Renoir in 1936. Thus Bertolucci 
immediately establishes a reference not with political history but with the world 
of film. The reference serves to locate the action of the film in Paris in the late 
1930s and also provides an ideological and aesthetic point of departure. 
Throughout // conformista Bertolucci mimics the look of the cinema of the 
1930s, in its costumes, lighting, mise-en-scéne, and manneristic acting 
performances. 

Bertolucci’s film might appear at first viewing as a stylized recreation of the 
Fascist period, where Moravia’s critique of totalitarian politics gets elided in a 
sumptuous visual spectacle. The intricate editing choices, the chiaroscuro 
lighting effects, the brilliant camerawork with its use of the crane, the tilt and 
the tracking shot all have a hypnotic power, and seem to offer not a political 
parable, but a captivating oneiric fantasy. While the film’s hallucinatory style 
reflects the deranged consciousness of its protagonist, it is also designed to exert 
a seductive power, inviting the viewer to submit to the visual magic of 
Marcello’s misperceptions. This manipulation of audience response is the most 
immediate signal of Bertolucci’s distance from Godard’s work, and from the 
extremely rigorous interpretation of the Brechtian model to which Godard 
subscribed. 

In the course of structuring his film around Marcello’s lethal mission, 
Bertolucci uncovered another more personal task of destruction: the necessary 
elimination of his own models and teachers, literary or cinematic. Among these 
influences, Godard is the most explicitly targeted. Quadri, the teacher who is 
destroyed by Marcello, is equated symbolically with the French filmmaker, the 
father figure whose influence is to be eliminated in Bertolucci’s search for 
individuation.!3 After the film’s release, the director openly admitted to 
attributing to Quadri in his version of // conformista Godard’s phone number and 
address,!4 and alluded to the Oedipal issues involved: “The Conformist is a story 





13 For a discussion of the Oedipal struggles in // conformista see Roud, “Fathers and Sons”: 
63-64, and Kline 82-105. 


14 He also changed Quadni’s first name from Edmondo (in Moravia’s novel) to Luca, the 
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about me and Godard. When I gave the professor Godard’s phone number and 
address, I did it for a joke, but afterwards I said to myself, “Well, maybe that has 
some significance. .. . I’m Marcello and I make Fascist movies and I want to 
kill Godard who’s a revolutionary, who makes revolutionary movies and who 
was my teacher .. .’” (Goldin 66). 

If Godard’s paternal authority is symbolically rejected in the film so too is 
that of Moravia. In the scene where Marcello visits his father in the insane 
asylum, the father is presented as a demented writer. After a violent confrontation 
between the two, Marcello grasps the older man’s hand and forcefully obliges his 
father’s pen to write at his own bidding. In the corresponding episode in the 
novel, no such struggle concerning writing occurs. Bertolucci’s development of 
this incident can be interpreted as the symbolic representation of the filmmaker’s 
overwriting of Moravia’s story, replacing it with a text of his own. Furthermore, 
the episode also perhaps alludes to the overthrowing of the example of the 
director’s real father, the poet Attilio Bertolucci. The young Bernardo had at first 
emulated his father’s literary vocation, but had definitively abandoned poetry 
when he turned instead to expressing himself in the language of film. It is thus 
difficult to resist reading into the asylum scene the symbolic representation of 
Bertolucci’s rejection of all of his paternal authority figures (Bertolucci senior, 
Moravia, and Godard combined). 

T. Jefferson Kline has observed that every time a written message is 
introduced into the action of // conformista, its contents are shown to be 
treacherous, meaningless, or otherwise unreliable (83-84). It is also true that 
Marcello’s literary erudition is sometimes presented as a useless, even ridiculous 
attribute. His mumbled quotation from the Latin classics is met with startled 
incomprehension by his Fascist driver, just as his recitation of D’Annunzio’s 
“La pioggia nel pineto” is greeted by Giulia’s yawning indifference. Thus // 
conformista, like Le Mépris, seems to exalt implicitly the power of the visual 
image over that of the written text, suggesting the ascendancy of cinema over 
literature. In his concluding remarks on this film, Kline has pointed out: 


As copy and as parricide, Bertolucci’s Conformist not only invites us to 
reconsider the necessarily ambivalent relationship theorized between authority and 
creativity but extends that theory to a new and important realm: the relationship 


between text and image. As such it is a logoclastic and iconocentric enterprise. . . 
»i(1.05) 


Nevertheless, though the film is certainly iconocentric, it is to Bertolucci’s 
credit that he also shows, in a highly creative and dynamic way, the 
epistemological limits of the image. // conformista offers not only a celebration 





Italian translation of Godard’s middle name. In addition, he changed Quadri’s wife’s name from 
Lina to Anna, perhaps in reference to Godard’s current wife, Anne Wiazemsky. 
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of the power of cinema but also a cautionary lesson on its seductive peril. 

Following Godard’s lead, Bertolucci highlights the important issues of 
illusion, perception and spectatorship, integrating these themes into the very 
texture of J] conformista, with very different results, however, than those 
achieved by Godard in Le Mépris. While Godard refused to allow his viewers to 
become emotionally involved in his fictional world, Bertolucci deliberately 
invites their collusion, only to reveal, on another, critically self-conscious level 
of the film, the dynamics of this collusion along with its political implications. 

During the first encounter between Quadri and Marcello Clerici, Bertolucci 
constructs an episode that is vital to an understanding of his film, an episode that 
has no equivalent in Moravia’s text. In this scene, Marcello re-enacts Quadri’s 
own didactic presentation of the theme of Plato’s cave. As he does so, Marcello 
manipulates the window blinds to better illustrate the manufacture of illusion 
through a play of light and shadow. The scene is clearly a reference to Fascism 
and the delusions of the dominant ideology, but it is also a reference to the 
power of cinema and its function in manipulating perception. Throughout // 
conformista, the motifs connected with visual perception—light and darkness, 
blindness, reflection, hiding, spying and voyeurism—are of the greatest 
importance, and inform the design of the film in every episode. 

Bertolucci claims to have made a fundamental discovery about his own 
cinematic process after viewing the sequence where Giulia and Quadri’s wife 
Anna are involved in a playful flirtation, while Marcello watches secretly from a 
darkened doorway. Enlightened by the insights of Freudian analysis, Bertolucci 
recognized in the configuration of these three characters the unconscious 
representation of a primal scene, and concluded that the voyeuristic motif was 
essential to his creative inspiration (Ungari 191). From then on he deliberately 
included primal scene material in his work, and observed in an interview: “The 
motive behind filmmaking [is] the voyeuristic urge. The voyeur is condemned to 
repeat the terrified gaze of the child watching his parents making love .. .” 
(Ungari 195). 

Il conformista repeatedly aligns the voyeurism of the filmmaker, the viewer 
and the protagonist. Perceptual interplay thus becomes an important element of 
the film’s composition,!> as Bertolucci draws into question the relationship 
between the seen and the real, between subjectivity and empirical fact. Marcello’s 
role as a voyeur is first presented in a brief sequence where he spies on a Fascist 
minister involved in erotic embrace with a woman lying on a desk at the 
Ministry. The visual elements of the episode explicitly suggest a primal scene, 
and underscore the Oedipal tensions at the heart of the film’s inspiration. 
Significantly, the woman in this episode is played by Dominique Sanda, who 


15 Beginning with a brief discussion of the applicability of Lacan’s theory of the mirror 
stage, Kohlker offers a detailed analysis of the film’s perceptual dynamics (Bernardo Bertolucci 
86-104). 
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reappears later in the role of a prostitute and finally in the role of Quadri’s wife, 
Anna. On a number of occasions in the film, Marcello reverts to the posture of a 
passive, hidden voyeur, culminating with the climactic scene where he witnesses 
the murders of Quadri and his wife through the frost-covered window of a car. 
And with similar frequency in the course of the film Bertolucci reminds us 
through the use of a stylized cinematic narrative, that we too are voyeurs, as we 
watch Marcello watching. 

This concentration on the perceptual issues gives Bertolucci’s film a 
different thematic direction from that of the novel that inspired it, a difference 
that is powerfully illustrated in Bertolucci’s decision to eliminate the deus-ex- 
machina resolution of Moravia’s concluding episode. It is perhaps in the last 
moments of Bertolucci’s film that the formal and political intentions of his work 
become most explicitly articulated. 

Bertolucci ends his film just after Marcello’s unexpected meeting with Lino, 
his first seducer, whom Marcello in a crazed declamation now accuses of Quadri’s 
murder. The final scene is set is a cavernous Roman ruin at night, with a 
flickering bonfire for illumination, a setting that evokes the earlier allusion to 
Plato’s cave.!® In the concluding shot, Marcello turns to contemplate a young 
homosexual prostitute lying on a nearby bed in a posture of seductive 
expectation. Though Marcello supposedly directs his voyeuristic gaze at the 
young man’s nude body, he is in fact looking straight into the camera and hence 
directly at the audience. By violating the conventional prohibition against 
looking directly at the camera, the actor breaks the web of illusion. With this 
explicit rupture of the diegetic effect, the viewers are invited to acknowledge their 
seduction by the visual power of the film itself, and ultimately to recognize their 
reflection in the conformist’s voyeuristic passivity. 

Despite Bertolucci’s facetious references to Jl conformista as a “fascist 
movie” and “a bit of whoring,” it is perhaps the most complex and multi-layered 
of his works to date. With this film he succeeded not only in formulating a 
unique cinematic language of great poetic power, but also in including a dynamic 
political dimension, illuminated by his understanding of psychoanalytical theory. 
Even more forcefully than Le Mépris, Bertolucci’s film articulates the question 
of creative individuation, and the artist’s necessary struggle with models and 
influences. This tension around the issues of paternity, authority and artistic 
expression foreshadows an important theme in much of the theoretical writing of 
the 1970s, particularly in the work of Edward Said and Harold Bloom. According 
to Said, the patriarchal notion that the writer “fathers” his text just as God is 
thought to have fathered creation is a widely accepted concept in literary history, 
and the metaphor is built into the very word, author, with which writer, deity 
and pater familias are associated (83). Writers have always used a vocabulary 


16 The specific political significance of the concluding shot, missed by the majority of critics 
of [1 conformista, is pointed out by Marcus, 312. 
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derived from the patriarchal “family romance” to describe their relationship with 
each other. For Bloom, the fierce struggle at the core of literary history is a 
“battle between strong equals, father and son as mighty opposites, Laius and 
Oedipus at the crossroads . . .” (11). Godard and Bertolucci were among the first 
to offer the insight that this creative struggle is not confined to literary history, 
but extends beyond boundaries of genre and medium, pitting the filmmaker 
against the writer, the moving image against the written word. 

Moreover, Godard and Bertolucci also evoked in Le Mépris and Il 
conformista—albeit in different ways—the important issues of perceptual 
interplay, voyeurism, and the subordination of contemporary consciousness to 
the power of the image. These themes would reappear in various guises and with 
increasing frequency in many critical and artistic works in subsequent years, 
including Moravia’s 1985 novel, L’uomo che guarda. 


University of Southern California 
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Tonino Guerra 
and the Space of the Screenwriter 


Dimenticare la sceneggiatura . . . implica probabilmente il desiderio di 
continuare a credere che il film scaturisce, come per magia, dalla mente 
eletta dell’artista ispirato . . . ma sarebbe come continuare a credere che 1 
bambini li porta la cicogna. (Muscio 12) 


To Maria Corti 


Both in theory and in practice, the screenwriter has typically occupied a 
marginal, even unnamable space. Formal credit is generally given to his or her 
work, although it is difficult to define clearly and unequivocally of what that 
work consists. The auteur theory of filmmaking and its widespread critical 
application both in Europe and in America have contributed to the tendency to 
ignore the entire question of what screenwriting is, and of how it might be 
evaluated in relation to the total work: the film itself. As in the case of other 
collaborative or hybrid creations (translations, co- or team-researched and/or 
written projects), in filmmaking it is not a simple task to sort out who is 
responsible for what quality or attribute of the final result. However, using the 
critical metaphor of the family (whose appropriateness will, I hope, become clear 
in the course of this essay), it might be said that the traditionally empowered 
“paternal” figure is typically identified with the film director (whether actually 
male or not) while the more invisible, nurturing, and supportive “maternal” 
figure is that of the screenwriter. The “child” is, of course, the film. (The same 
model could apply as well to other supportive figures such as film editors, 
cinematographers, etc., but to whose roles this study is not directed.) As is true 
of traditional marriages, the father’s name encompasses the entire family, wife 
and children included, effacing the woman’s maiden name, and incorporating her 
and their offspring into the nominally unified totality: the family. Similarly, 
we seldom know the name of a screenwriter, referring instead to a film’s origin 
and identity with the synecdoche of the director’s name: Bertolucci, Antonioni, 
Fellini. The gender-related metaphor of maternal and paternal roles appears to 
spring naturally to mind, as the comments of screenwriters themselves indicate. 
To give but one example: the screenwriter and director Paul Schrader states that 
“ogni regista, ovviamente, cambia la sceneggiatura, cambia te, in qualche modo 
ti chiava. Ma questo chiavare pud essere anche un processo creativo, come lo é 
nella vita reale, il chiavare. E se tu vieni chiavato da gente da talento, allora 
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potresti essere felice del figlio che ne viene fuori” (quoted in Muscio 14). The 
dominance of the director and the submissiveness of the screenwriter are clearly 
indicated (“‘cambia te,” “tu vieni chiavato”); the ambivalence of the latter vis-a- 
vis such a role is also obvious in the choice of the term “chiavare,” with its 
double sense of “to screw” (literally) and “to do one in” (figuratively). 

Tonino Guerra is a dialect poet, a prose writer, a pictorial artist, and a 
screenwriter. In the last role, he has worked with many of the greatest and most 
famous film directors of this century: Antonioni, Fellini, the Taviani brothers, 
De Sica, Rosi, Anghelopoulos, Tarkovski. Although he is known in Italy, his 
fame there and elsewhere is decidedly minor compared not only to that of the 
above-mentioned directors but also to Zavattini’s, the only Italian screenwriter to 
have achieved substantial extra-Italian fame in that role. Guerra is recognized as 
a “punto di riferimento sicuro per il nostro cinema e ‘pesato’ come tale... 
[dalla] critica specializzata piu attenta” according to one Italian critic, yet he has 
never enjoyed “quella sicura notorieta che deriva dal porsi in vetrina, dal vantarsi 
pubblicamente” (Tonino Guerra 17). This essay has several interrelated goals: 
first, to make better known Guerra’s accomplishments, primarily as a 
screenwriter but also as a writer tout court; then, to explore the implications for 
criticism of the familial analogy suggested above. Further, still using the critical 
metaphor of the “maternal,” I wish to consider the possible connections between 
marginalized dialect expression and the secondary, often entirely ignored (by 
critics and audiences) activity of screenwriting. Both dialect poets and 
screenwriters inhabit a not easily definable space within mainstream artistic and 
cultural activity and its evaluation; both dialect poetry and screenwriting 
challenge, in different ways and to different ends, the concepts of authority, 
unity, and origin. Guerra’s art resonates collectively with a cluster of similar 
attributes—nurturing, marginal, collaborative, oral—the critical implications of 
which I wish to explore. It may be that by applying a critical model that has 
recourse to “maternity” (as mother tongue, as nurture, as, in short, the opposite 
of empowered “paternity”) it might be possible to draw some generally useful 
conclusions from Guerra’s specific case. That Guerra, a dialect poet and a 
screenwriter, has consistently opted out of the self-advertising, competitiveness, 
and one-upmanship that in great part characterize mainstream cultural and critical 
activity is itself highly revealing not only of his poetics and his art; such self- 
emargination is also related to a more widespread (and externally imposed) 
tendency on the part of cultural and critical arbiters to marginalize, devalue, and 
often simply ignore certain categories of artistic creation. 

Guerra’s activities as dialect poet, prose fiction writer, screenwriter, and 
pictorial artist follow a more or less clear chronology, although ultimately they 
come together to form an organic and interconnected totality of artistic 
production.! Antonio Guerra was born in 1920 in the small Romagnole town of 


1 Information on Guerra’s life and works was gleaned primarily from Tonino Guerra, AA. VV., 
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Santarcangelo. During the Second World War he was deported to a concentration 
camp in Troisdorf, Germany, where he began to compose poems in dialect for 
the comfort and entertainment of his fellow prisoners, many of whom were 
Romagnole peasants. Upon his return to Italy he published, at his own expense, 
a collection of these and other poems entitled / scarabécc (Gli scarabocchi) with 
an introduction by Carlo Bo. Guerra received a degree from the University of 
Urbino in 1946; that year he began to teach in an agrarian scuola secondaria in 
Savignano sul Rubicone where he continued to work for many years. 

Guerra’s debut as a prose writer was in 1952 when he published La storia di 
Fortunato in the “Gettoni” series of Einaudi directed by Vittorini. In 1953 
Guerra took up residence in Rome. His first experiences in the world of 
filmmaking were with the directors Aglauco Casadio and Giuseppe De Santis. 
In the late fifties began his long association with Antonioni, first with 
L’avventura (1959), followed by L’eclisse (1962), Deserto rosso (1964), Blow- 
up (1966), and Zabriskie Point (1969), a film that occasioned Guerra’s only 
trip to the United States, a trip which in turn resulted in a nervous breakdown 
and an extraordinary re-creation of both the trip and the breakdown in the prose 
fiction work L’uomo parallelo. In 1972 Guerra published another collection of 
dialect poems—incorporating J scarabécc—entitled J bu (I buoi), with an 
introduction by Gianfranco Contini. In the meantime, throughout the sixties 
and seventies, his work as screenwriter saw him collaborating with Petri, De 
Sica, Monicelli, Rosi, and others. In the same period, he and Luigi Malerba co- 
authored an enormously popular series of stories about Millemosche, a sad-sack 
medieval knight, yet another collaborative effort published collectively as Storie 
dell’anno mille in 1977. (The television and movie versions based on the 
stories, although not as popular as the later Brancaleone series, won high praise 
from, among others, Ingmar Bergman.*) Guerra’s alliance with Fellini did not 
begin until 1973 when they worked together on Amarcord, a film that clearly 
owes an equal amount to both Fellini and Guerra. In the eighties, Guerra worked 
with the Taviani brothers on La notte di San Lorenzo (1982) and Kaos (1984) 
while continuing his association with Fellini on E la nave va (1983) and Ginger 
e Fred (1985), and with Rosi on Cristo si é fermato a Eboli (1979), Tre fratelli 
(1981), and Carmen (1984). In 1983, he further worked with Tarkovski and 
Angelopoulos, collaborating on the scripts of Nostalghia and Viaggio a Citéra 
respectively. During the seventies and early eighties Guerra wrote a number of 
prose fiction works (tied in great part to his experiences in Russia), but it was 
clear with the publication of the dialect poem E’ mel (Il miele) in 1981 that his 


and from my personal interview with him. 

Guerra told me during a non-taped conversation that Bergman thought the film to be the 
best re-creation of the Middle Ages he had ever seen. Tonino Guerra includes a good brief 
discussion of the fortunes and misfortunes of both the television version and the film (35-36). 
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interest in verse-writing had not disappeared. This narrative poem was followed, 
in 1985 and 1986, by two other narrative poems in dialect, La capanna and Il 
viaggio.3 

Guerra has for years enjoyed drawing and painting. As he began to spend 
more and more time in his native Santarcangelo (from the late seventies to the 
present), this “hobby” and a civic, openly political impulse came together in a 
series of manifesti, drawn and written by Guerra, in which he mixes realism and 
fantasy to practical and poetic ends. The posters are quite literally avvisi: 
announcements, opinions, and advice all together. In one, he writes: “Gente 
della valle del Marecchia, Inventiamo una nuova tradizione: per ogni figlio che 
nasce andiamo a piantare un albero da frutta sulla sponda del nostro fiume. In 
pochi anni sara creato un grande bosco di fiori dal mare al ponte di Verucchio.” 
The call throughout is to collaboration, to the preservation of both nature and 
tradition, and to the nurture of the young whose futures will be affected by our 
present actions. Guerra now divides his time between Rome and Santarcangelo. 

Even in this bare-bones presentation of Guerra’s activities and 
accomplishments, one aspect of his work stands out: its collaborative and 
nurturing nature. From the first poems composed for the entertainment and 
comfort of fellow prisoners to the very recent avvisi — with, of course, the 
many years of prose writing and work with film directors in between— Guerra 
has supported, contributed to, written for both the individual genius of film 
auteurs and the collectivity of a public, be they members of the dialect peasantry 
or middle-class movie goers. Given the general critical inattention to the art of 
screenwriting, it is not surprising that Guerra as screenwriter has not been the 
object of many formal studies. Aside from some few interviews, published in 
French film journals and in the Italian popular press, and some short reviews and 
anthology entries, Guerra’s film work remained largely ignored for many years.* 
It was only in 1985 that Maggioli Editore (of Rimini) dedicated a volume to 
Guerra’s works, including his screenwriting. And, at the 1986 Venice Film 
Festival, two documentaries on him were screened in the “Venezia Documenti” 
series.» Both the book and the films are attempts to pay (somewhat late) 
homage to a “national treasure.” The Maggioli volume includes an excellent 
article by Lorenzo Pellicari on Guerra’s career in screenwriting (13-51), 


3 For other writers’ and critics’ reactions to Guerra’s prose and poetry, see Tonino Guerra (57- 
65). Carlo Bo writes that “tutto cid che Tonino Guerra tocca, diventa poesia”; Italo Calvino 
asserts that “// miele & un libro che diventa sempre pil bello ogni anno che passa, e tra 
cent’anni tutti impareranno il romagnolo per leggere nell’originale le giormate dei due vecchi 
fratelli” (65). 

4 For information on Guerra as screenwriter see especially Faldini and Fofi, Muscio, Tonino 
Guerra, and Tassone. 

5 The two films dedicated to Guerra are Caffé sospeso by Herbert Fell and Joseph 
Schellensattl, and /! mestiere dello sceneggiatore by Massimo Pini. They are named in De 
Tomassi. 
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affectionate brief characterizations of Guerra’s contributions to film by 
Antonioni, Rosi, Zavattini, and others (52-54), two episodes of Amarcord 
“rimasti nel cassetto” (97-102), and a complete “sceneggiatura inedita” by Guerra 
(107-73). Guerra’s poetry has received more attention, due perhaps in great part 
to the early interest of Bo and Contini; and acclaim for his prose fiction has 
been advanced by the interest and acuity of, among others, Maria Corti. 
Nonetheless it is accurate to see the virtual critical effacement of his work as a 
screenwriter as indicative of a wider tendency among the arbiters of culture to 
avoid analysis of supportive or collaborative activities in favor of strong 
individual identities and known names. 

To counter such effacement is far from simple, however: “Assessing the 
writer’s contribution in the movie-making process is a labyrinthine exercise, and 
perhaps one doomed to futility, since the writer’s role varies immensely from 
film to film and from director to director” (Giannetti 313); “Le scénario est un 
fait transitoire, quelque chose entre le livre et l’oeuvre cinématographique” 
(Guerra quoted in Tassoni 68). Both the screenwriter and the screenplay are 
difficult to define, then, in great part because they are allied to variability, to 
process, to the transitory, rather than to fixedness, to final product, to clear 
authorship. How can we possibly define and evaluate that which is essentially 
process? How can we get a hold on variability? In his writing on film, Pasolini 
addressed just this question. His article, “La sceneggiatura come ‘struttura che 
vuol essere altra struttura’” elaborates a semiologically based theory of the 
screenplay which insists precisely on its dynamic, process-oriented essence. He 
asserts: “La struttura della sceneggiatura consiste proprio in questo: ‘passaggio 
dallo stadio letterario allo stadio cinematografico’” (201). Like many of 
Pasolini’s formulations, those on cinema were seen as eccentric and even 
scandalous when they first appeared. However, as Teresa De Lauretis reminds 
us: “Pasolini’s use of semiology, aberrant as it might have seemed, was in fact 
prophetic. The notion of im-segno proposed in the 1965 essays ‘Il cinema di 
poesia’ and ‘La sceneggiatura come “‘struttura che vuol essere altra struttura””’ 
is much closer to Eco’s notion of sign-function than anyone would have 
suspected, way back then. And so is Pasolini’s attempt to define the ‘reader’s 
collaboration’ in the sceno-testo, the screenplay as text-in-movement, as 
diachronic structure or structure-in-process—another of his scandalous 
contradictions, yet no longer so if we compare it with Eco’s recent reformulation 
of the notion of open text” (51-52). My point is not so much to second this 
valorization of Pasolini’s methodology (via Eco), but rather to suggest that his 
very interest in defining screenwriting was and remains “aberrant” within the 
context of mainstream film theory and criticism.® 


6 For interesting studies of Pasolini’s own evolution as a screenwriter, see Rinaldi and 
Brunetta. 
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Although there was some interest in writing theoretically about film plays 
before the thirties, it was not until sound films had solidly replaced silent ones 
that such theorizing developed to any degree. S. A. Luciani’s 1920 study, Verso 
una nuova arte: il cinematografo, was one of the earliest attempts to found 
theoretical discourse on film in Italy; in the essay, “Il poema visivo come genere 
letterario” Luciani argues that the screenplay be given the same dignity as any 
other literary text, that it be conceived of as a “poema visivo” rather than an 
inferior sub-type of the narrative or dramatic text. This argument depends on 
what Giuliana Muscio calls “la sceneggiatura ‘di ferro’” as opposed to “la 
sceneggiatura ‘aperta,’” that is, a fixed and detailed script as opposed to a less 
elaborated series of notes, outlines, and concepts (136-38 passim). Understood in 
the former sense, the script is the end result of a number of phases of creation 
that are even less easily fixed and definable than “la sceneggiatura”: first, “il 
soggetto” or subject; then “la scaletta” or story outline; next “il trattamento” or 
treatment (often written “novelistically”); finally, “la sceneggiatura” or 
screenplay itself. Guerra has generally collaborated at some or all of these stages 
in his work with Antonioni, Rosi, the Tavianis, and Fellini. The published 
version of Amarcord, available even before the film was completed, is actually 
the “trattamento” of the film, and equal credit for it is given to both Guerra and 
Fellini.’ However, the book called E la nave va_ includes the original 
“trattamento” (by Guerra and Fellini) and a “transcription” of the film by 
Gianfranco Angelucci, a sort of “post-script.” Finally, the volume Ginger e Fred 
provides “il soggetto originale” by Guerra and Fellini followed by a “rendiconto” 
of the making of the film consisting of quotations from Fellini’s working notes, 
interviews with actors and others involved in the film and “la sceneggiatura tratta 
alla moviola dalla copia definitiva del film” by Filippo Ascione. These texts, as 
well as the statements, theoretical and practical, contained in Muscio’s study 
Scrivere il film and in the few other critical sources available on the art of 
screenwriting, all make abundantly clear the complexities inherent simply in 
defining “la sceneggiatura.”® Like Guerra, many of the best screenwriters 
contribute basic plot ideas, visual and structural concepts, dialogue, characters, 
and so on, all or some of which “raw material” may not find its way into the 
written text, the screenplay. Fixed or open, however, the screenplay has a 
fundamental role in the elaboration and creation of the final result, the film 
itself. 

In one of the very few serious attempts to define and to theorize about the 
screenplay, Marzio Porro, in his 1984 article entitled “Le pagine morte, nota 
sulla sceneggiatura,” characterizes some of the taxonomic, stylistic, and 


T A caustic review of this text can be found in Pasolini, Descrizioni di descrizioni 181-85. 

8 There is much more material available on the Hollywood screenwriter and on the American 
screenplay than on the Italian counterparts. The most useful sources on the latter that I could 
locate are found in Muscio and Faldini-Fofi. 
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ultimately ontological problems presented by the screenplay. First, there is the 
fundamental question of the screenplay’s generic collocation. It is a written text, 
often with some literary pretensions, and yet it is also a technical piece that 
exists primarily in a very practical relation to the authentic and fully realized 
work of art: the film. Published screenplays are sometimes included in the 
category of literature, sometimes in that of essayistic writing. (Although they 
are called screenplays, they are seldom placed under the rubric of “theater.”’) 
Furthermore, they are almost always published under the director’s name (the 
auteur) so that collaborators often end up in a limbo that is even more 
“oscillante e, al limite, splendidamente marginalizzato” than that occupied by 
writers in general (Porro 27). Porro argues that, even were screenplays to be 
universally categorized as literature, however, the problems would not be solved. 
Using Maria Corti’s terminology, he points out the “drammatica asimmetria tra 
forma del contenuto e forma dell’espressione” in the typical screenplay in which 
a standardized and often banalized style dominates, no matter how rich and 
potentially complex the content (35). The screenplay is “bad writing” according 
to traditional literary standards of excellence, and yet it cannot simply be called 
“bad literature.” If it were to be seen only as technical writing, however, many 
fundamental elements both of its elaboration and of its cultural and artistic 
identity would have to be ignored. It seems that, like certain mythological 
beasts, the screenplay is neither fish nor fowl, and attempts to count its scales or 
pluck its feathers have frustrated and continue to frustrate even the most non- 
partisan critics. Porro’s conclusion—"pubblicare le sceneggiature con saldi 
criteri filologici proprio in quanto testi ‘interessanti’, cioé in quanto testi 
fondamentali per la filologia, la critica, la semiotica sul film, sul cinema, sugli 
autori”—attempts to lift screenplays out of the morass of unresolvable 
taxonomic complexities and to urge that we get on with the potentially much 
more fruitful task of studying them, whatever they are. Like all variable, 
shifting, and elusive entities, however, screenwriting will no doubt remain an 
area of marginal interest vis-a-vis more tractable and institutionalized subjects of 
cultural discourse. 

Variable; marginal; elusive: these are adjectives we could also apply as well 
to dialects, especially when their place and role are considered from the 
standpoint of standard, mainstream, or traditionally literary Italian. Although 
Contini, in his introduction to Guerra’s collection of dialect poetry J bu, writes 
that it is wrong to encourage a belief “nell’esistenza categorica d’una ‘poesia 
dialettale’, non avendo i ‘migliori poeti dialettali’ molto maggior dignita 
epistemologica, poniamo, delle ‘migliori poetesse’ ossia ‘poeti di sesso 
femminile’” (7), in fact dialect poetry, like women’s poetry, has typically been 
relegated to its own ghetto. Thus, Guerra is scarcely ever discussed as a poet; 
he is, instead, a dialect poet in the majority of critical works that include some 
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mention or analysis of his poetry.? That Guerra is entirely capable of writing in 
standard Italian, as his screenplays and prose fiction attest, and yet writes poetry 
exclusively in dialect is further revealing of his refusal to enter into another arena 
of power: that surrounding the production and evaluation of standard poetry. In 
an interview I conducted with him in 1985, he spoke (quite animatedly) about 
dialect: “Uno adopera il dialetto perché é la sua lingua. Hanno scelto il dialetto 
toscano come lingua italiana, ma gli altri, cosa sono? Non sono lingue? Il vero 
problema é: uno é un poeta o no? Sara capito da trecento persone invece di 
essere capito da trenta milioni, da sessanta milioni? Questo non é importante, 
questo é un problema che non vale.” Poets today rarely expect to be read by a 
vast readership, but the dialect poet is even more acutely aware of the limitations 
created by his choice of an instrument of expression unknown to the majority of 
potential readers. Guerra refuses the validity of quantification, opting for the 
issue of quality (“Uno é@ un poeta o no?”). Who will determine the answer to 
that question is, of course, problematic since, like readers of dialect poetry, 
critics truly able to judge dialect poetry are few and far between. Contini may be 
right when he asserts that there is no inherent “epistemological dignity” to be 
found in the category of dialect poetry, but this assertion begs the more basic 
question: Who can judge? Short of assimilating dialect poetry into the critical 
categories by which standard Italian poetry is evaluated (and this has been the 
dominant strategy within Italian criticism), how can most critics say anything 
about a poetry whose language they do not know? There is, then, an implicit 
contestatory essence to dialect poetry that leads to a necessity of reconsidering 
the very assumptions of evaluative criticism itself. As in the case of the 
screenwriter, we are faced with a critical task that is not easily carried out, 
although not, I would suggest, “doomed to futility” as has been claimed by more 
than one. 

A Starting point for critics interested in evaluating (and validating) artistic 
activities and products outside of the bounds of mainstream categories, be they 
linguistic, critical, or simply definitional, might be, in the case of living artists, 
the artist himself or herself. This may not appear to be a particularly radical 
suggestion, yet it goes counter to another long-standing critical attitude: that the 
living artist is often a hindrance to the ordered evaluation of his art, and, in any 
case, he or she is no more privileged a commentator of that art than any other 
competent evaluator. The writer Luigi Malerba puts it thus: “Ancora oggi dal 
punto di vista di chi si fa interprete della societa borghese preoccupata di 
conservare la propria quiete, lo scrittore ideale é quello defunto. Lo scrittore 
defunto non disturba la societa . . . non discute, non interviene, finalmente tace” 
(8). As the critic Jacques Barzun recently wrote, and as many tend to see the 
issue: “[There is] an idea that is always popular with artists and their friends, the 


9 Guerra is included in Mengaldo’s “standard” anthology and in the dialect collections by 
Chiesa and Tesio, and Brevini. In English he is well represented in Haller (277-89). 
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idea that those best qualified to be critics are the artists themselves. The notion 
has an insidious appeal and can arouse heated discussion. I will only say this, 
that if freely offered, statements by artists about their work or their art are 
valuable—and dangerous: they can mislead unless interpreted” (28). This last 
assertion is, of course, true of any statement and avoids the basic question. 
Why are critics so diffident of “statements by artists about their work or their 
art”? It may be that there is a territorial sense at the basis of such diffidence: 
artists make; critics criticize. We know, however, that critics consistently 
invade the territory of the artist; in fact more and more the critic or theoretician 
today is most validated when most “creative.” Why not validate the artist who is 
most “critical”? Yet this is precisely not my point. It makes no more sense 
than does the validation of a woman writer according to how “manly” her writing 
is. My suggestion is much more modest, and shifts the emphasis from 
validation and evaluation to description, the difficult (and often ignored) first step 
in approaching and understanding any problem. 

Another activity that elicits “heated discussion” and which I mentioned in 
my opening paragraph—translation—provides me with another analogy. 
Reviewers of translated works seldom do more than make a passing nod at the 
translator’s contribution. Adjectives like “readable,” ‘“‘smooth,” or “awkward,” 
“inaccurate” are generally as far as the evaluative process goes, signalling that 
the critic is well aware that he/she is dealing with a translation, and is perfectly 
competent to judge it, while virtually nullifying the complexities of such a 
judgment. Non-translator critics most commonly treat translation as a 
“handmaidenly” activity, perhaps out of disdain for what is judged a “craft” rather 
than an “art”; perhaps out of a defensiveness resulting from the inability to 
judge what is, after all, extremely difficult to judge. In the few instances in 
which the translator speaks in detail about the work of translating a text, we 
learn a great deal about why we are reading the version we read, and about a 
process that deserves much more than a passing (and implicitly condescending) 
glance. The same would no doubt be true if we listened to a screenwriter 
describe his work, or a dialect poet tell us about what, for the majority, is a 
language as foreign as Hindi. In all three cases—screenwriting, dialect poetry, 
and translation—we need to endow those practitioners intimately involved in 
these areas with a voice that has the dignity and authority due it; a voice that 
can and should speak critically as well as creatively; a voice to which even 
certified “authorities” will listen. 

We might begin by listening to some of Guerra’s own words on 
screenwriting, primarily in the context of personal interviews. It is possible to 
discern a matrix of metaphors that give some specific contours to his sense of 
self as screenwriter. Asked in a recent interview about his experiences in 
working with Angelopoulos and the Tavianis, Guerra responded: “Con Theo 
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[Angelopoulos], io ero uno specchio, dove lui si poteva guardare ogni mattina. . 
.. Con Paolo e Vittorio [Taviani] . . . io mandavo dei messaggi, delle frecce” 
(quoted in De Tomassi 26). Vittorio Taviani recalls elsewhere Guerra’s 
characterization of himself: “Quando gli parlammo di questo nostro progetto [La 
notte di San Lorenzo], gia abbastanza avanzato, ci disse: “Guardate che io allora 
sard come un muro; voi gettateci questa palla e io ve la rimando.’ Era troppo 
modesto, e noi gli rispondemmo: ‘Si, tu sarai un muro, ma un muro pieno di 
calce e la palla, tornando, ne avra parecchia sopra’” (quoted in Faldini and Fofi 
543-44). In response to the question of how his work with Rosi went, Guerra 
answered: “Il nostro rapporto é molto caloroso, potrebbe perfino sfociare in un 
matrimonio, se fossimo di sesso diverso” (quoted in Tonino Guerra 44). 
Speaking of his work with Fellini on Ginger e Fred, Guerra stated: “E’ 
impossibile conoscere la paternita delle idee quando le idee nascono da una 
conversazione tra amici” (quoted in Robiony). And, referring to their 
collaboration on Amarcord, Guerra commented: “Giuro che per Amarcord non 
sO proprio se c’ é pill di mio o di suo. Giuro, non mi ricordo quello che c’é di 
mio” (quoted in Faldini and Fofi 251; all italics mine). In all of these remarks 
there is a clear tendency to avoid self-aggrandizement and, conversely, to insist 
on a modest, even self-effacing auto-characterization as a facilitator, a partner, a 
nurturer. The image of the mirror is particularly resonant, recalling Virginia 
Woolf’s metaphor of woman: “Women have served all these centuries as 
looking-glasses possessing the magic and delicious power of reflecting the figure 
of man at twice his natural size” (quoted in De Lauretis 6). This self-portrait 
would not be at all surprising if painted by a woman. It is surprising, even 
shocking, created as it is by a man. 

Guerra’s comments on his dialect poetry are equally useful to the critic. In 
my 1985 interview with Guerra, we discussed the Italian translations of his 
dialect poetry. He pointed out that, contrary to what most might assume, 
French is much closer than Italian to the dialect of Santarcangelo in which he 
writes, and that standard Italian often cancels certain fundamental attributes of the 
original: 


Adesso Le faccio un esempio molto semplice. C’é una piccola poesia che si trova 
ne J bu e il titolo é@ questo: “L’aria”. La poesia dice (la traduco in italiano): 
“L’aria & quella cosa leggera / che sta attorno alla tua testa / e diventa pit chiara 
quando ridi”. E’ un omaggio alla donna, alla madre. Adesso vediamo in dialetto: 
“L’aria 1’@ cla roba lizira / cla sta datonda la tu testa / e la dvénta pid céra quand 
che t’roid”. Allora, qual é la differenza? La differenza &€ enorme per uno che 
conosce il dialetto. Perché? Io ho cominciato a descrivere l’aria adoperando un 
“colore” sbagliato perché ho detto “roba” e “roba” vuol dire, diciamo, 
“armadio”. Tu non puoi cominciare a descrivere una cosa cosi trasparente 
cominciando col “nero”! Ma l’ho potuto mettere perché accanto, la parola che 
metto dopo, dice “lizira”. Lei sente che questa parola spacca la parola “roba”, 
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“)’armadio”, perché dentro ci sono “le zanzare”? Lei lo sente? “Lizira’”’. In 
“leggera” nonc’é. Poi la poesia dice: “diventa pil chiara quando ridi”. “Chiara”. 
oo. 


In “chiara” ci sono due “a”; invece in dialetto é “céra’’. Comincia con una “e” e 
finisce in “a”. Quindi senti che @ una cosa che diventa “chiara”. 


This is an invaluable view of Guerra’s poetry. It may be debatable as rigorous 
critical methodology, but as a description of the poet’s choices as they are 
conditioned by his language, it is of great aid to the critic of the resultant poetry. 
It is a small lesson in reading; the “student” of such a lesson must put aside 
preconceptions, assumptions, expectations; must listen. Only then can the 
“zanzare” be heard inside the “armadio.” Similarly, Guerra’s comments on his 
role as screenwriter quoted earlier provide invaluable information that can then be 
used in an evaluative or critical process that seeks to probe the role of the 
screenwriter. That Guerra describes himself as a “mirror” and a “wall” can only 
be “valuable” to the critic; the “danger” (to use Barzun’s terms) lies elsewhere. 
Guerra does not tell us how to interpret his self-characterizations, any more than 
he claims the role of privileged interpreter of his “piccola poesia.” It may be 
that the “danger” of artists’ self-commentary is more often to be found in the 
receiver rather than the author of it. 

In the role of nurturer, collaborator, facilitator, any individual—male or 
female—trelinquishes hegemonic claims to authorial space and to final product. I 
have not intended to suggest at any point in this discussion that such a role is 
sex-determined. I do claim, however, that dominant assumptions about both art 
and criticism are too often shaped by deeply entrenched role assignations that 
reflect biological and cultural realities. Language itself contributes to these 
assumptions: dominant is “lord” (dominus); nurturing is “lady” (nutrix); the 
lord owns; the lady feeds. The screenwriter provides food for thought; is a 
“mirror”; a “wall.” The film director “owns” the final product; lays claim to it. 
Screenwriting is a “craft”; filmmaking is an “art.” These categories have 
conditioned and continue to condition critical attention (and lack thereof) to 
screenwriting, and to the individuals who practice it. 

Jonathan Culler provides a succinct summary of the determinant 
conditioning factors of “the literary criticism of a patriachal culture” when he 
writes that “phallogocentrism unites an interest in patriarchal authority, unity of 
meaning, and certainty of origin” (61). These factors are also applicable to film 
criticism and perhaps explain to some degree why screenwriting has not received 
its critical or theoretical due. An art that demands collaboration, submission, 
and often partial or complete non-recognition, screenwriting understandably has 
resulted in defensive, angry practitioners who have at different times taken 
different approaches to rectifying their frustrating position. In a not 
uncharacteristically empassioned tone, the author of the Introduction to a 
collection of interviews with American screenwriters, William Froug, asserts 
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that “the screenwriter is beaten, battered, and belittled by film esthetes, critics, 
scholars, and historians whose unshakeable adherence to the auteur theory goes 
against all logic and verifiable fact . . .” (xi). To counter this history of 
mistreatment, the author boldly claims an unqualifiedly central role for the 
screenwriter: “In films everybody’s livelihood is dependent on the screenwriter”; 
“In the film world of Hollywood or Rome, Paris or Tokyo, London or Prague, 
without the screenwriter, nobody works” (xiii). Screenwriters are becoming 
“masters of their fates and captains of their souls” by embracing “hyphenation,” 
i.e., by becoming “writer-producers, writer-directors, writer-executives” rather 
than “writer-writers” (xvi). This approach might be called the “assimilative” 
one, a sort of “if you can’t beat them, join them” technique. Other screenwriters 
have, like Guerra, preferred to continue to work with congenial directors, 
enjoying the pleasures of compatibility; others, like Ennio De Concini, speak 
of opting for isolation and cynicism : “So che, al principio, io ne ho sofferto e 
poi sono arrivato al cinismo piu assoluto. . . . La sensazione pill grave che uno 
he ricava é che sia un mestiere inutile. . .. Sono sempre stato un isolato, tanto é 
vero che non ho mai nemmeno fatto coppia in sceneggiatura, non ho mai avuto 
un collaboratore fisso” (quoted in Muscio 17). Finally, a recent item in the 
Chicago Tribune Sunday magazine section (23 August 1987) begins: “Mothers, 
don’t let your babies grow up to be screenwriters.” Quoting Larry McMurtry, it 
continues: “For decades writers have drifted around Hollywood more or less like 
unloved wives” (Lavin 5). The analogy to traditional gender and familial roles is, 
I hope, evident. Screenwriters can become directors; become, that is, the ““male” 
authority whose control and recognition are assured by the system. Or they can 
seek “happy marriages” where their contributions will be appreciated. Finally, 
they can reject assimilation or tradition, opting for isolation, for solitary pursuit 
of their art. They can, like De Concini, remain “unmarried.” 

In order to pursue a bit further the broader implications of my critical 
metaphor, let me turn once more to dialect poetry. Although it is true that 
dialect, as an expressive choice and as an entity within the broader category of 
poetry, has many meanings and produces many diverse artistic results, one 
meaning discernible in the work of many dialect poets is dialect’s “maternal” 
identity. Speaking of Noventa, Andrea Zanzotto has stated that in the former’s 
art there is “l’esaltazione del dialetto inteso come lingua materna; il dialetto- 
madre . . . che permette di arretrare; rifugiarsi nell’utero” (quoted in Chiesa and 
Tesio 25). From this perspective dialect expression aligns itself not with the 
authority and unity of standard speech but with the mother as origin, as matrix. 
This matriarchal orientation implicitly carries with it attitudes toward language 
and experience that differ from patriarchal attitudes. Guerra began composing 
poems in order to entertain and comfort other prisoners in the German camp. He 
composed them (orally) in dialect because “naturalmente erano prigionieri con 
me—degli operai, dei contadini romagnoli—i quali capivano bene soltanto la 
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lingua romagnola. Allora io che sono romagnolo parlavo in dialetto con loro e 
cercavo di invitarli ad una specie di piccolo spettacolo” (Interview 1985). The 
“natural” origin of his poetry is in direct contrast to the “unnatural” origin of 
poetry proposed by Harold Bloom (to give but one example) in his theory of the 
“anxiety of influence,” in which poets attempt to surpass and even to annihilate 
their “fathers.” Guerra’s explanation of where his poetry originated proposes 
poetry as sustenance rather than ammunition. This is not to imply that his 
poetry is itself “natural,” as a tree or a river is natural, but that its etiology is 
outside of a patriarchal model of generation and is more accurately defined as life- 
giving, life-supporting, nurturing. Like screenwriters, dialect poets have tended 
to take one of the three paths outlined above: identification with and 
assimilation to the practices and traditions of the mainstream literary language; 
congenial cohabitation with that tradition; or an isolationist and separatist 
stance vis-a-vis standard Italian and its criteria of evaluation and validation. 
From an historical perspective, the course of dialect poetry in this century has 
been summed up in the following way: “Se é lecito condensare in una formula, 
da non prendere assolutamente in modo rigido, si pud dire che nel primo 
Novecento il dialetto guarda alla lingua per avvicinarlesi; nei decenni pit recenti 
guardera alla lingua per allontanarsene, alla ricerca delle proprie peculiarita” 
(Chiesa and Tesio 13). 

The contrast between oral and written language is also not without 
pertinence, both to the forms and meanings of dialect poetry and to those of 
screenwriting. Both art forms are closely associated with the spoken, as 
contrasted to the written or literary, word. Dialect’s power “sta nell’essere una 
lingua prevalentemente orale, che si apprende dal colloquio e non da grammatiche 
e da modelli scolastici: ‘Il dialetto @ sentito come venente di la dove non é 
scrittura (quella che ha solo migliaia di anni) né “grammatica”’ ha osservato 
Zanzotto” (Chiesa and Tesio 7). Similarly, the screenwriter not only draws on 
his “ear” for the spoken language in constructing dialogue but also often 
develops basic plot ideas through conversations with the director and others 
involved in the creation of the film. Guerra responded to my question of how 
collaboration works: “E’ come noi due in questo momento che parliamo. 
Parliamo, cioé diciamo, come iniziare? Per Amarcord ci sono dei ricordi della 
Romagna perché Fellini é di Rimini e io di Santarcangelo” (Interview 1985). 
Callisto Cosulich has called Guerra “un confessore laico, un interlocutore 
evidentemente indispensabile a stimolare l’immaginario dei grandi visionari del 
cinema europeo” (Tonino Guerra 53), emphasizing again the oral nature of his 
contribution. Reading the comments of other screenwriters reveals much the 
same conversational technique. Paul Schrader emphasizes the importance of the 
oral: “Quando uno ha un’idea per un film, dovrebbe cominciare a raccontarla. . . 
. Raccontandola si riceve feedback dai movimenti del corpo o dagli occhi 
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dell’ascoltatore. . . . Quando si arriva a un’ora di racconto orale, si sa che come 
sceneggiatura potrebbe funzionare. . . . La sceneggiatura non é simile alla 
fiction. Assomiglia di pit al raccontare storie intorno a un fuoco, e cosi bisogna 
pensarla” (quoted in Muscio 114). Orality is allied to intimacy and presence; 
the spoken word is more immediate, more physically engaging, more ephemeral 
than the written. It is also clearly more distanced than the written word from 
absolute and fixed claims to “authority, unity of meaning, and certainty of 
origin,” categories of essential importance to patriarchal culture. 

The ancient claims for superiority of the oral or of the written word, and 
refutations of those claims, are, of course, at the basis of much contemporary 
theorizing, especially that of Derrida. Maria Corti reminds us that “per Socrate, 
vale la pena di ricordarlo, la scrittura indebolira negli uomini la memoria ed essi 
saranno ‘imbottiti di opinioni invece che sapienti’; la scrittura quindi come 
cimitero della sapienza e produzione di segni convenzionali, estranei all’uomo. 
Secondo Platone invece la scrittura creera un sapere concettuale e scientifico, 
impossibile nell’epoca della pura oralita” (19). It may be that Derrida has 
successfully deconstructed the distinction between speaking and writing, and has 
shown us that neither can claim a privileged relationship to originating 
thought.!° Yet it seems that criticism remains heavily “Platonic,” having 
invested much more in the search for “un sapere concettuale e scientifico” than in 
the creation of “sapienti.” As Corti again reminds us: “Noi viviamo in un 
periodo di sovrassaturazione della scrittura, di impero, per non dire di incubo, 
della stampa come canale di comunicazione della ricerca scientifica o 
‘scientistica’, della tecnologia avanzata da un lato e dall’altro della produzione 
creativa, artistica” (19). The collective wisdom and lore associated with orally 
transmitted “craftsmanship” are often denigrated in favor of the empowered and 
empowering “knowledge” and authority of inscribed individual genius. Ironically, 
the film director is validated as auteur and is “written into” critical discourse, 
while the screenwriter is typically “written out.” 

Tonino Guerra quite literally embodies the “mother tongue” in his work as 
screenwriter and dialect poet. Guerra’s art might be understood as an alternative 
“maternal” presence within culture that, like other marginalized presences, 
deserves its own name, its own acknowledgment, its own space. I am not 
arguing in favor of more recognition for the contribution of the screenwriter 
simply because it has been relegated to the margins of critical discourse, 
however. Nor am I suggesting that there is some inherent superiority to dialect 
poetry. These attitudes would be as pernicious as those that have sustained 
“phallocentric” discourse. Rather I, like many others today, am arguing for an 
ongoing critique of those binary systems of critical thought (craft/art; 
dialect/language; collaborator/author; oral/written) that inevitably lead to a 


10 For brief and simplified versions of Derrida’s work on écriture, see Culler (89-110) and 
Selden (84-89). 
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valorization of the latter term at the expense of the former. If we were to persist 
in ignoring or denigrating the essential roles that craft, orality, and collaboration 
all play in originating, sustaining, and enriching authoritative artistic and critical 
contributions, not only in Italy and not only in filmmaking, “sarebbe come 
continuare a credere che i bambini li porta la cicogna” (Muscio 12). 
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Peter Bondanella 


Literature as Therapy: 
Fellini and Petronius 


After the completion of Giulietta degli spiriti (1965), the film that 
eventually became Fellini Satyricon (1969) emerged after a difficult gestation 
period of almost five years (Alpert 190-212; Betti Fellini 120-53; Kezich 357- 
97). Fellini’s initial intention was to shoot // viaggio di G. Mastorna, a script 
he wrote during the summer of 1965 with the assistance of Dino Buzzati. This 
film was conceived during a period in Fellini’s life marked by a serious interest 
in the interpretation of dreams and the occult. Not only did Fellini undergo 
Jungian analysis for some time, but he also began around 1960 to record his 
dreams in numerous notebooks containing sketches and commentaries, producing 
a fascinating visual record of his mental activity while asleep.! 

A number of crises and misfortunes at this point suddenly overtook the 
director and radically altered his plans. Most shattering of these events was 
Fellini’s sudden physical collapse in 1967. While he languished in the hospital, 
receiving anxious telegrams from friends and dignitaries all over the world (an 
experience which quite naturally convinced him he was on the brink of death), 
his condition was eventually diagnosed, at what seemed to be the last moment, 
as a rare example of the Sanarelli-Schwarzmann syndrome. Fellini thus canceled 
plans for // viaggio di G. Mastorna, which had by now become the property of 
his producer Dino De Laurentiis, and agreed to shoot a short film based loosely 
upon a short story by Edgar Allen Poe (Toby Dammit, 1968), which would 
constitute one of three episodes—two others were done by Louis Malle and 
Roger Vadim—adapted from the works of the American writer. Even before 
work upon Toby Dammit had been completed, however, Fellini changed 
producers, dropped his plans to work with De Laurentiis, and accepted a proposal 
from Alberto Grimaldi to work for him (a change which cost Grimaldi several 


1 Apart from several sketches included in De Santi (J disegni di Fellini), or a number of 
interesting sketches taken from Fellini’s dream notebook with the dreamer’s own commentary 
in Fellini oniricon, our knowledge of the actual visual content of these notebooks is rather 
slim. However, the recent biography by Kezich recounts in some detail (without providing 
illustrations) a number of Fellini’s most important or most disturbing dreams. I hope to 
analyze Fellini’s published dreams and examine in greater detail the interrelationship between 
Fellini’s dream notebook, his sketches, and his creative fantasy in a work in progress for 
Princeton University Press entitled An Honest Liar: The Cinema of Federico Fellini. Sketches 
made by Fellini during the production of Fellini Satyricon can be found in both De Santis (/ 
disegni) and in Betti (Federico A. C.: disegni per il Satyricon di Federico Fellini). 
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hundred million lire in order to buy back the rights to Mastorna). However, by 
this time Fellini was uncertain about his ability to tackle the Mastorna project 
and signed a contract, instead, to do his own personal version of Petronius’ 
Satyricon with Grimaldi. At the same time, Fellini accepted an offer from Peter 
Goldfarb of the American television network, NBC, to provide an hour-long 
account of his life and work, a film which eventually evolved into Block-notes di 
un regista (1968). 

The dramatic events which transpired between the scripting of Mastorna 
with Buzzati and Fellini’s surprising decision to turn to literary classics for his 
inspiration constitute the most serious crisis of confidence in the director’s entire 
career, coupled as it was to a life-threatening illness. It was a period which 
apparently undermined Fellini’s self-confidence and his faith in his hitherto 
unlimited creative fantasy. And this crisis of confidence would remain fixed in 
the director’s memory, looming over him as an ominous recurring possibility in 
the future at the beginning of each new work. The crisis seemed, in Fellini’s 
mind, to call into question his hitherto inexhaustible capacity to bridge the gap 
between his fantasy and the mundane requirements of reproducing this fantasy in 
a concrete cinematographic form. Fellini’s concern with his dream life, a 
subconscious activity which he had always considered the secret sanctuary of his 
genius, only seemed to heighten his preoccupation over his artistic activity, 
since so many of his dreams pointed toward worrisome and subconscious doubts 
about his creative powers. 

I have provided a brief outline of Fellini’s life during the period that led to 
the filming of Fellini Satyricon because it is impossible to understand this film 
or its relationship to Petronius’ text without some consideration of the director’s 
life during this time. For although Fellini’s biographers have surveyed the 
various aspects of Fellini’s crises and have provided an account of the vagaries of 
the different projects that date from this period, they have failed to explain 
satisfactorily why Fellini suddenly turned not once but twice to literary sources 
for inspiration during this time. This question remains a crucial issue for critics 
of Fellini’s cinema, since Federico Fellini has consistently opposed adaptations 
or transpositions of literary works by Italian directors and represents perhaps the 
most vehement supporter of original screenplays as the basis for a serious 
cinema reflecting an auteur’s creative and personal artistic expression. As Fellini 
recently stated, when questioned about persistent demands from producers or 
critics that he produce a version of La divina commedia, literature and cinema 
embody two entirely different and autonomous forms of artistic expression: 


io credo che il cinema non abbia bisogno di letteratura, ma ha bisogno soltanto di 
autori cinematografici, cioé di gente che si esprima attraverso i ritmi, le cadenze, 
che sono particolari del cinema. I] cinema @ un’arte autonomo che non ha 
bisogno di transposizioni su un piano che, nel migliore dei casi, sara sempre e 


soltanto illustrativo. Ogni opera d’arte vive nella dimensione in cui @ stata 
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concepita e nella quale si &@ espressa. Che cosa si prende da un libro? Delle 
situazioni. Ma le situazioni, di per sé, non hanno alcun significato ... . 
l’interpretazione letteraria di quei fatti non ha nulla a che fare con |’interpretazione 
cinematografica di quegli stessi fatti. Sono due modi di esprimersi completamente 
diversi. (Intervista 23-24)” 


Fellini made this bold declaration of independence from literary models, fully 
aware of the fact that many of the best films during the post-war period in Italy 
have resulted from literary adaptations: one need only consider a few major 
works by Antonioni (Cronaca di un amore, Blow-Up), Pasolini (/] vangelo 
secondo Matteo, Medea, Edipo re, Il decameron), Visconti (Ossessione, La terra 
trema, Il gattopardo, Morte a Venezia), and Bertolucci (Prima della rivoluzione, 
La strategia del ragno, Il conformista), not to mention a host of other directors 
and less important works. But the seemingly contradictory remarks made by a 
director who employed both Poe and Petronius as a springboard for his fantasy 
during this period become clearer if we consider the role of the trattamento and 
the screenplay in the evolution of a film by Fellini. For these preparatory 
materials function in a manner significantly different from the way in which they 
are employed in a film shot by a traditional director following the canons of 
Hollywood production. 

In almost every one of Fellini’s published remarks upon the genesis of a 
film, the director’s emphasis falls upon visual images rather than literary 
narrative. His films are born from ideas that are immediately translated into 
images (frequently those recalled from dreams) as sketches or drawings rather 
than as verbal accounts in a scenario or a completed screenplay. Fellini 
conceptualizes a film, in fact, in images rather than in literary terms: only after 
the formative ideas and the drawings or sketches evolving from them are 
produced does Fellini turn to the writing of a trattamento (story-line or scenario 
“treatment,” following the American usage of the term), which is almost always 
written in collaboration with a number of trusted writers, associated with Fellini 
precisely because of their similar views on the role of the imagination and 
fantasy in the production of a film. Because Fellini conceives his work almost 
exclusively in expressionistic terms—his films represent his own personal 
vision—it would be unthinkable for him to shoot a script provided for him by a 
studio (which is common practice in Hollywood). The trattamento (a simple 
narrative scenario outlining situations, characters, the “atmosphere” of the future 
work, usually without any dialogue) is then followed by the sceneggiatura or 


2 Similar sentiments are expressed elsewhere by Fellini (Fare un film 100), where the subject 
is specifically Fellini Satyricon and not a hypothetical film based upon Dante. 

3 A more detailed consideration of this complex process than is possible to outline here may 
be found in the editors’ introduction to Federico Fellini, Director: “La strada” (16-22), which 
discusses the specific example of the creation of La strada. 
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script proper (a more detailed outline of sequences and scenes containing detailed 
dialogue but almost always without any specific references to actual kinds of 
shots, camera angles, movements, or specific forms of editing). In brief, in 
contrast to Hollywood practice, where a director is often obliged to remain 
faithful to a script provided for him by a producer working with the producer’s 
scriptwriters, and who is frequently prevented by the terms of his very contract 
from intervening in the final process of editing the completed work (the famous 
Hollywood “final cut”), Fellini’s script constitutes the only literary phase in a 
very complicated process, a general outline of the narrative material the director 
and his associates have agreed upon before they actually begin filming.* 
Everything specifically cinematic about a Fellini film—the editing, sets, 
costumes, camera movements, even the dialogue—evolves on a day-to-day basis 
directly on the set, where Fellini remains open to last-moment modifications, 
changes, and even radical departures from the script during the dubbing of the 
sound track. The fact that Fellini feels free to modify the dialogue during the 
dubbing explains why published screenplays of his works (including that of 
Fellini Satyricon) usually differ substantially and even radically from the finished 
work.> 

To cite a specific example which underlines how far removed Fellini’s 
practice is from conventional adaptation, the case of Toby Dammit (from Poe’s 
tale, “Never Bet the Devil Your Head”) will suffice. During the writing of the 
scenario and the script for this brief but important film, according to the 
testimony of his associate Liliana Betti, Fellini actually refused to read the story 
by Poe, relying instead upon summaries of the various short stories by the 
American author provided by Betti or his collaborator, Bernardino Zapponi 
(Betti, Fellini 130-53). Fellini’s major concern, instead, was the physical shape 
of a collapsed bridge where Toby Dammit would lose his wager with the devil 
and pay with his head, an image inspired by an inspection of a similar dilapidated 
structure on the outskirts of Rome. Most of the director’s energies were focused 





4 Fellini’s procedures are diametrically opposed to those typical of Hollywood, although it 
should be noted that almost all Italian directors depart, in some degree, from the Hollywood 
model of production. For one of the only considerations of the theoretical implications of 
this form of film production, see Pasolini, The Screenplay as a ‘Structure that Wants to be 
Another Structure.’” 

5 In fact, only two continuity scripts (an exact verbal transcription of all dialogue plus 
complete descriptions of all camera movements and editing with each successive shot 
indicated) exist for Fellini’s works, and both are in English: the previously cited edition of 
La Strada, and Federico Fellini, Director: “8 1/2”. With only a few exceptions, published 
screenplays of Fellini’s works actually reflect an intermediate stage of the film, lacking the 
ultimate changes and modifications; only a few are produced from the moviola, analyzing the 
final film, and even the few scripts which accurately follow the dialogue usually do not 
analyze in great detail the individual shots or camera movements. I am grateful to Norma 
Giacchero for loaning me the original shooting script of Fellini Satyricon in preparing this 
article. 
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upon preparing sketches of exactly how he wished the bridge to appear in the 
final sequence of the film. After the shooting was completed and the editing of 
the film almost finished, while dining at a Chinese restaurant with Nino Rota, 
the composer of most of Fellini’s film music, the director nonchalantly remarked 
to his friend and closest collaborator that he had finally read the Poe tale the day 
before and thought it to be “wonderful” (Betti, Fellini 153)! 

Fellini’s approach to Petronius and his masterpiece, The Satyricon, was 
somewhat more serious and involved an infinitely more complicated process of 
preparation and thought. But his attitude toward the role a literary work should 
play in any cinematic adaptation of it did not substantially change. As Fellini 
reported to Dario Zanelli in his edition of the Italian screenplay (Fellini 
Satyricon di Federico Fellini 16-18), he had first read Petronius years earlier 
during his collaboration on the humor magazine Marc-Aurelio, when he had 
worked at least two nights on adapting the work for a music-hall show (intended, 
among other actors, to include his friend Aldo Fabrizi, later to become famous as 
the partisan priest of Rossellini’s Roma citta aperta). Immediately after the war 
was over, an editor had requested from Fellini and another friend in their 
caricature shop on the Via Nazionale a sketch to use for the cover of a new 
edition of the classic. Interestingly enough, the drawing by Fellini was rejected. 
Finally, after completing J vitelloni (1953), Fellini read Petronius in a complete 
edition and toyed with the idea of making it into a film. At that time, he 
identified the text with his own nostalgic memories of treatments of ancient 
Rome in the silent cinema associated with his childhood at Rimini’s Cinema 
Fulgor. In fact, Fellini has always claimed that the film he best remembers is 
Guido Brignone’s Maciste all’ inferno, a work produced in 1926 (Zanelli, 130- 
38). What impressed Fellini most about Petronius was precisely the text’s 
fragmentary nature, the huge gaps that existed between the small part of the text 
which remained extant and that mysterious remaining part which has been 
forever lost to us. In fact, Fellini described his loose adaptation of a fragmentary 
Petronius as similar to the work of an archaeologist who is forced to reconstruct 
the form of an ancient work of art from only a few remaining shards (Fare un 
film 104). 

Given the fact that Fellini felt himself to be in a moment of creative crisis, 
as the impossibility of achieving Mastorna began to assume metaphysical 
proportions, raising in his mind disturbing doubts about the survival of his 
imaginative powers, the director made a crucial decision: he would turn to 
Petronius not because it was an easily adaptable work but on the contrary, 
because it was quite the opposite. Confronting the huge gaps in the classical 
text, Fellini would be forced to rely upon his personal fantasy to bridge and even 
enlarge them, or the operation would fail completely. Thus, Fellini selected 
Petronius not as a substitute for his own personal narrative but as a challenge to 
his inventive powers which, he feared, might be on the wane. And the complex 
process between this momentous decision, the creation of the scenario treatment, 
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the screenplay, and its final realization as a succession of visual images in the 
resulting film points to a constant search, on the director’s part, for a non- 
literary and completely visual narrative, similar to that in a dream. 

In a real sense, a Fellini film is a concrete embodiment of the director’s own 
dreams. Or, to be more precise, Fellini wishes the spectator to share the same 
visual experiences during the projection of Fellini Satyricon that the director 
himself experiences during his dreams. For Fellini, the challenge in producing a 
film is to rediscover “sul piano della consapevolezza la facolta visionaria,” a 
talent the origin of which he locates in childhood but which must be 
subsequently disciplined in the personality of a creative and mature, adult artist 
(Fare un film 88). In acolor film, such as Fellini Satyricon, colors function as 
they do in the dream state. They represent ideas, concepts, sentiments, and the 
further removed they are from the so-called “natural” colors, the richer the 
imagination becomes: “pill ti avvicini mimeticamente alla realta, pil scadi 
nell’imitazione” (Fare un film 94, 96). In order to rescue his own creative 
fantasy from a crisis of inspiration, therefore, he intended that Fellini Satyricon 
possess “‘la trasparenza enigmatica, la chiarezza indecifrabile” of a dream, where 
everything was invented by the “passione della fantasia,” then objectified in order 
to complete the film (Fare un film 105). Fellini’s version of Petronius would 
therefore aim at producing a narrative which would reflect two characteristics of 
the dream state: the strange, disconcerting and oneiric sensation of unfamiliarity; 
and the enigmatic transparency of familiarity (since the dreamer senses that the 
unfamiliar images of the dream state are nevertheless linked in some mysterious 
way to his own personality). 

Appendices I, IJ, and III to this article contain in outline form, for ease of 
rapid consultation, the twenty-four chapters of Petronius’ Satyricon in its 
standard American translation by William Arrowsmith; the twelve sections of 
Fellini’s original “treatment”; and the eight major sequences (themselves divided 
into numerous and unsymmetrical numbers of scenes) eventually employed in 
the final edited copy of the film. In Petronius, Fellini was confronted with a 
wide variety of literary styles (Greek romance, Milesian tales, mock epic, 
parodies of tragedy), all apparently joined together in a loose narrative structure 
which contemporary critics would call picaresque. The wanderings of the book’s 
protagonist, Encolpius, as he is hounded by the wrath of the god Priapus, who 
has caused his impotence for reasons unclear from the extant remains of the 
complete work, are described from a subjective perspective (a first-person 
narrator). Throughout the work, or at least what remains of it, Petronius takes 
great pains to parody and deflate various myths (especially those of Ulysses and 
Circe), comparing Encolpius humorously and usually unfavorably to these 
majestic figures from classical mythology. In his trattamento, Fellini drastically 
alters the tale, in particular eventually curing Encolpio’s impotence not with a 
male lover (as was the case in Petronius) but by a symbolic coupling with 
Enotea, an Earth Mother figure. He places Eumolpo at Trimalcione’s banquet 
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(in Petronius Eumolpus was not present); tells the story of the Matron of 
Ephesus there (rather than on Lica’s boat); abandons Gitone in mid-narrative and 
decapitates Lica (whereas Lichas drowns at sea) and, furthermore, adds to 
Petronius’ account a number of original episodes: the brothel scene in the 
Suburra (II); the theatre sequence (III, although Vernacchio is not named in the 
treatment); the collapse of the Insula Felicles (IV); the murdered emperor (VII); 
the villa of the suicides (VIII); and the hermaphrodite (IX). While Petronius’ 
Oenothea was a rather comic figure whose “cure” was less successful than that 
offered Encolpius by a man, Fellini greatly expands the role of his Enotea, so 
that her presence spans two separate episodes: XI, where the dwarf with a 
permanent erection tells her story; and XII, where she finally cures Encolpio of 
his impotence. But Petronius’ manuscript ends in mid-sentence without any 
hint of a final journey. In fact, its focus is Eumolpus and his strange last 
testament, while both Ascyltus and Encolpius are not mentioned (Giton dropped 
out of the narrative even earlier). Fellini’s trattamento concludes with the image 
of Encolpio wandering on the ocean’s shore, as the entire realm of Nature seems 
to be coupling together. Eumolpo and his strange bequest are completely 
ignored. Even in this scenario outline, the original literary text has been 
radically transformed into a rather different narrative, now a pretext for Fellini’s 
attempts to revive his faltering imagination. 

Furthermore, a comparison of the trattamento with the original reveals a 
surprising fact. Whereas Petronius’ text was accidentally fragmentary and is 
interrupted at arbitrary and usually puzzling places, Fellini’s scenario—the 
intermediary phase of his adaptation—has transformed this jumble of narrative 
material into a smoothly flowing, quite readable narrative: the links between the 
twelve proposed sequences are clear and logical transitions, so that the scenario 
reads more like a traditional short story than an adaptation faithful to the 
fragmentary quality of the original. Moreover, Fellini has focused attention 
upon Encolpio’s sexuality in the treatment and has changed, in some respects, 
its polymorphous character, moving his protagonist toward the ultimate 
encounter with the essence of feminine sexuality, Enotea. 

Had Fellini filmed the trattamento more or less as written (similar to the 
manner in which it would have been shot by a Hollywood director, assigned a 
script often written by someone else), Fellini Satyricon might well have become 
the kind of peplum epic so typical of Italian film production in the mid-1960’s, 
a costume drama filled with togas, bulging biceps, chariot races, and gladiator 
contests. However, it was precisely this link to either ancient history or the 
genre of the ancient historical film that Fellini was determined to avoid: “non é 


© For the history of this intriguing genre and its role in the history of the Italian cinema, see 
studies by Elley; Solomon; Farrassino and Sanguineti; and Cammarota; Bondanella (The 
Eternal City 237-55) analyzes Fellini’s “Roman” films within the context of the development 
of Roman imagery since the Renaissance. 
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certo un film storico quello che voglio fare; né mi propongo di ricostruire con 
devota fedelta gli usi e costumi dell’antica Roma” (Fellini Satyricon di Federico 
Fellini 21). 

In fact, the narrative contained in the trattamento— itself a radical 
transformation of only loosely connected narrative remains of what was 
obviously a much more ambitious fictional work—is surprisingly traditional in 
its style, given the highly untraditional nature of the film eventually produced, 
for it avoids the many lacunae in the original literary work by filling in gaps, 
adding interpretative scenes, characters, or adventures, and in general smoothing 
over the missing narrative elements in Petronius with material of the director’s 
own invention. This highly readable trattamento would itself be modified on a 
massive scale during the actual shooting of the film. We possess eloquent 
testimony as to the intent and extent of such substantial changes in a behind-the- 
scenes diary on the set written by Eileen Lanouette Hughes, who questioned a 
number of Fellini’s collaborators during the shooting. Their summations of 
Fellini’s intentions are unanimous. For example, Peter Ammann (a Swiss 
psychoanalyst of the Jungian school who assisted Fellini’s script girl, Norma 
Giacchero, on continuity) noted that Fellini’s new departure was to distance 
himself, to detach himself from his narrative material (Hughes 38). Giuseppe 
Rotunno, his director of photography, added that this same kind of detachment 
was achieved in both the camera work and the lighting (Hughes 73). Bernardino 
Zapponi, the scriptwriter, noted that Fellini employed a strange, jerky, and 
incomprehensible form of dubbing the sound track, aiming at an effect of 
estrangement in his audience by purposely causing the lips of his actors to move 
out of synchronization with their dialogue (Hughes 91). Rino Carboni, director 
of make-up, commented that Fellini had ordered him to aim for hallucinatory, 
spectral, and haunting effects (Hughes 121-22). Danilo Donati, in charge of 
costumes and set design, was directed to produce surroundings and clothes which 
underlined a timeless and unreal quality (Hughes 227). And Nino Rota, the 
composer of some of the most moving and emotional music in all of Italian 
cinema, noted that for Fellini Satyricon, Fellini desired music which explained 
nothing and which avoided, above all else, sentimentality and emotional 
involvement (Hughes 180). 

The changes between Fellini’s brief trattamento and the eventual film which 
resulted from the shooting on the set may be conveniently divided into two 
categories: (1) essentially cinematic qualities added to the story to enhance the 
sense of unfamiliarity and detachment Fellini wished to convey in his narrative, 
thus embodying the qualities of the dream state; and (2) several key additions or 
modifications to the final sequence and the ending. In the first category may be 
placed all those characteristics of the film which have traditionally occupied most 
analyses of it by critics and historians. The vast majority of the scenes 
(including many locations which seem shot outside) in the film are actually 
produced in the spacious studios of Rome’s Cinecitta complex. Exterior 
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locations are extremely rare. This results not only in a sense of confinement 
typical of the dream state but also permits Fellini to play with exotic and 
unusual combinations of non-natural and evocative colors so typical of dreams. 
With the film’s over 80 changes of set, this operation alone constituted a major 
contribution to the film’s oneiric quality. Perhaps equally important to Fellini’s 
creation of a dream quality in his narrative (if not so obvious after only a single 
viewing of the work) is his rejection of a traditional concentration upon character 
and its development for an almost completely original focus upon a development 
of color and its generative potential in Fellini Satyricon. As Stephen Snyder has 
demonstrated, Fellini’s film aims at producing a dominance of different colors 
throughout the film. With the use of color filters, particular film stocks, and 
special lighting, the narrative (in what Snyder calls its “assimilative pattern”) 
moves from a predominance of blue, associated with water in the Vernacchio 
sequence, to red, linked to fire, in the Trimalcione sequence; the dominant shade 
turns to white, associated with air, in the segments devoted to Lica and the 
hermaphrodite, and this tint yields to a brown earth color that first appears in the 
Festival of Mirth and continues through the Enotea sequence (171). Even more 
original, however, is a “generative pattern” Snyder discovers in the film, as 
Fellini exploits the metaphoric qualities of actual color generation in the film: a 
combination of pigment primary or subtractive colors (red, yellow, blue) yields 
black, while the combination of additive primaries (green, red, blue) produces 
white (174). And such a generation of color occurs three times in the film’s 
narrative: from the film’s opening through the Trimalcione episode; from the 
appearance of Lica through the theft of the hermaphrodite; and finally from the 
Festival of Mirth to Encolpio’s departure (174). In each case, the color 
generation underlines the protagonist’s decision to affirm life and to experience a 
growth in his consciousness. 

If, as most critics of Fellini claim, the typical Fellini shot is a pan which 
simulates the turning of a character’s gaze from right to left (or the reverse) and 
which therefore forces the spectator to share the protagonist’s perspective and, in 
some measure, to identify with him and his environment, in Fellini Satyricon 
the director relies more frequently upon tracking shots of a special kind, not 
usually employed in his other works. As Stuart Rosenthal has noted, the typical 
Fellini tracking shot which encourages the viewer’s response and empathy 
(usually by following the protagonist with the tracking camera) is now replaced 
by acolder, more objective system of tracking (82). In the famous track through 
the Lupanare brothel, as Encolpio and Gitone return home after their experiences 
in Vernacchio’s theatre (Sequence II, scene 5), for example, the camera 
constantly shifts perspective: sometimes it follows the two actors, sometimes it 
moves parallel with them, sometimes it moves in front of them, constantly 
changing position during the presentation of this grotesque spectacle of human 
sexuality. But at all times it refuses to share their subjective perspective (as is 
most typical of Fellini’s tracks and pans), and as a result, the two characters 
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represent part of the landscape rather than sympathetic characters with whom our 
emotions are engaged. Rosenthal has also noted another important aesthetic 
consequence of the director’s decision to shoot this film in Cinemascope: its 
wide but severely flattened image underscores the fact that Fellini’s characters are 
“just passing through” the succession of tableaux the director presents for our 
delectation, without engaging our emotions in the manner most typical of his 
other works (80). In many instances, characters enter Fellini’s static frames first 
as shadows, then as full bodies (for example, Encolpio’s appearance in the first 
few shots of the film). The frame itself is often employed as a completely flat, 
totally delimited space not unlike that of an ancient or Renaissance fresco. 

In other films of this decade—Block-notes di un regista, I clowns, Roma, 
Amarcord—Fellini frequently employs a narrative voice-over that provides the 
spectator with an authoritative perspective from which to evaluate the visual 
information on the screen. In Fellini Satyricon, however, this narrative 
prompting is almost completely absent, except for the first and last scenes of the 
film, the latter of which ends in mid-sentence in homage to its literary source 
(Markulin 68). In contrast to his practice in his other films, where Nino Rota’s 
music encourages the spectator’s emotional identification with the main 
characters and their development is defined in traditional novelistic terms, the 
music for Fellini Satyricon, as De Santi has noted, aims at the creation of a 
dream atmosphere with metallic sounds produced electronically, an almost 
completely unrhythmic, atonal music which combined three kinds of 
instruments: electronic instruments; Afro-Asiatic traditional instruments; and 
conventional orchestral instruments, the sounds of which were contorted 
electronically (La musica di Nino Rota 132-33). 

Of even more importance to the interpretation of the meaning of Fellini’s 
film are the significant changes and additions the director made to the scenario 
treatment. The most interesting of these may be found in the insertion of the 
segment devoted to the battle between Encolpio and the Minotaur in the 
Labyrinth during the Festival of Mirth (Sequence VIII, scene 51). Here Fellini 
does more than alter the mythological references and their parodies that he 
encountered in Petronius. As Appendix I shows, Petronius frequently juxtaposed 
Encolpius to Ulysses and his picaresque journey to that of the Odyssey. In the 
Minotaur scene, Fellini reverses this association, linking his Encolpio to 
Theseus and the rescue of Ariadne. However, Fellini’s Encolpio is defeated 
ignominiously by the Minotaur, who seems to be destined to become another of 
his male lovers, moved to pity by Encolpio’s declaration that he is merely a 
humble student! Moreover, Encolpio’s role as a new Theseus is immediately 
undercut when he discovers his impotence as he is forced to make love with 
Arianna in full view of the cheering crowd. Fellini probably found the 
suggestion for this particular scene in Book III of Apuleius’ The Golden Ass, 
where Lucius is subjected to a mock trial at the Festival of Risus, God of 
Laughter (Dick 151). But Fellini apparently had more in mind than a mere 
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classical footnote. The physical shape of the Labyrinth set, as well as the 
strange and enigmatic manner in which the battle is filmed, also presents the 
spectator of the film with a classic image of the psyche, a very common dream 
image. When Encolpio emerges confused and impotent from this dream-like 
structure, Fellini has now prepared him (and the spectator) for his eventual 
transformation which subsequently occurs after his love-making with the Earth 
Mother, Enotea. Here, in what seems to constitute the film’s most symbolic 
and significant image, Fellini not only treats his mythological material 
humorously and ironically but goes further to reveal the “powerlessness of the 
ancient tale to regenerate the hero” (Prats 49). Encolpio emerges from this 
oneiric complex physically defeated and, more importantly, emotionally drained. 
Only an act of grace can now save him, and such a gratuitous epiphany follows 
when he encounters Enotea. 

Such an essentially Christian notion (although completely devoid of any 
theological meaning in Fellini) is not unfamiliar in the director’s films. For 
example, an act of conversion concludes what I have elsewhere called the “trilogy 
of conversion”—La strada, II bidone, and Le notti di Cabiria (Italian Cinema 
130-41). In each of these works, the main character (Zampano, Augusto, 
Cabiria) enjoys a privileged moment of self-revelation which, while clearly far 
removed from traditional Catholic notions of spiritual grace, is nevertheless a 
secular and individual moment of self-consciousness. It is precisely such a 
miraculous change which is denied to the journalist protagonist of Fellini’s La 
dolce vita, a fact which accounts for what many critics have seen as its bleak 
condemnation of contemporary society. In Otto e mezzo and Giulietta degli 
Spiriti, this moment of self-revelation on the narrative level has been joined by 
Fellini to a far more probing analysis, on the part of the protagonists Guido and 
Giulietta, into their sub-conscious, their dreams and fantasies, and their psychic 
life, to which we are given access through a series of subjective flashbacks or 
oneiric fantasies. Now, however, as a result of the director’s own voyage into 
his personal dream world, the epiphany of the confused film director Guido or the 
oppressed housewife Giulietta equates freedom and psychological growth with 
mental wholeness and acceptance. 

When Encolpio makes love to Enotea, as A. J. Prats has noted, he does not 
possess her; Enotea possesses him, releasing Encolpio from the deadly verbal 
myths and rhetoric to which he and his companions (and especially Eumolpo) are 
all too tightly bound (57). And as the protagonist is finally freed and released 
into the world to act autonomously for the first time in the film, he now wisely 
refuses Eumolpo’s heritage—not just the poet’s possessions but, more 
importantly, words themselves, which he had bequeathed to his young friend 
earlier in the film’s fourth sequence. 

We are now in a better position to understand the ending of Fellini 
Satyricon. While Petronius’ manuscript ends with the image of Eumolpus 
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being eaten by his would-be heirs, Fellini’s treatment abandons Encolpio to his 
aimless wanderings after he has buried his friend Ascilto. At the conclusion of 
his treatment, Fellini describes the entire film as “questo vasto mosaico 
incompleto: mosaico del quale abbiamo ricostruito solo alcuni episodi” (Fellini 
Satyricon di Federico Fellini 145). He then states that the conclusion of the 
film will rest upon several disparate and evocative images from the past—an old 
man, a laughing soldier, girls picking olives, and so forth. This suggestive 
ending has been completely modified in the final work. We have a hint of this 
transformation in the first image of the film—the opening shot of a flat, white 
wall covered with incomprehensible Latin graffiti against which Encolpio enters 
the film—first as a voice-over, then as a black shadow upon the white wall, and 
finally as a complete figure set against the wall. It is significant, as Snyder has 
perceptively noted (186), that while the final screenplay calls for the film to be 
reddish (Fellini Satyricon di Federico Fellini 149), Fellini wisely changed the 
color to a pale white. Not only does this color reflect Encolpio’s weakened 
capacities at the beginning of the film—capacities which will eventually be 
transformed by his encounter with Enotea—but it prepares us for Fellini’s radical 
changes in the finale of the film. Petronius is brought back into the ending, 
with the scene of the heirs chewing the poet’s flesh, so that this startling image 
of spiritually dead old men feeding on the flesh of a mediocre vendor of words 
may be juxtaposed to a more positive and invigorating image of Encolpio’s 
transformation. Now, rather than aimlessly wandering, Encolpio sets out to 
explore new worlds and new experiences with the other young men who refuse to 
take part in this ghastly parody of the Christian Eucharist. And rather than close 
his film with several disparate images taken from the ancient world, Fellini now 
provides the spectator with a last shot of a number of actual frescoes that recall 
various characters and episodes in Fellini’s film. In particular, we see Encolpio 
in color against the same kind of wall that opened the film. But now the wall 
symbolizes the triumph of the director’s imagination, the concrete visual 
embodiment of the fact that he has dominated the void presented to him by the 
gaps in Petronius’ manuscript and has succeeded in revitalizing the powers of his 
own imagination. 

Encolpio’s release from the bonds of traditional culture reflects a similar 
release Fellini experienced during the making of Fellini Satyricon. Beginning 
the work during what began as a physical crisis but which soon developed into 
an artistic crisis as well, the director turned reluctantly to a literary source in 
order to recharge the sources of his visual imagination. With a visual 
objectification of his own oneiric experiences in his film, he evolved a novel and 
highly original cinematic style with Petronius as his springboard. Fellini was 
well aware of the difficulty of the undertaking. Had it failed, he might well have 
been caught up in an artistic paralysis from which he could never have emerged: 


Certainly it is difficult to wipe two thousand years of history and Christianity off 
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the slate, and square up to the myths, attitudes and customs of peoples who came 
long before us, without judging them, without making them the object of a 
moralistic complacency, without critical reserves, without psychological 
inhibitions and prejudices; but I think the effort will be precisely one of evoking 
this world then knowing how to sit back, calm and detached, and watch it all 
unfold. (Preface 19) 


What mattered to Fellini in the filming of Fellini Satyricon was not so much 
the similarities between the decadence of Petronius’ Rome and our own world, 
even though Fellini himself suggested these intriguing parallels on numerous 
occasions in interviews with a variety of journalists. Instead, as he noted, the 
ultimate significance of this work for him personally was the fact that the film 
represented a therapeutic challenge to his seemingly exhausted creative powers, a 
self-imposed testing process Fellini successfully surmounted: 


Ma tutte queste spiegazioni pid o meno convincenti, in fondo contano poco. 
L’importante é che nel fare questo film mi riscopro dentro un piacere, un fervore 
gioioso che temevo perduti. Mi pare di sentire che la mia voglia di fare cinema 
non si é esaurita. (Fare un film 105) 


It is ironic that while Encolpio achieved his creative freedom for action through 
rejecting the verbal culture of his own time, Fellini, on the other hand, liberated 
his essentially visual fantasy by an encounter with one of the most important 
literary texts Encolpio’s era produced. Literature thus served Fellini as therapy, 
“curing” his weakened imaginative powers and restoring the joy in creation he 
felt he had lost. 


Indiana University 


APPENDIX I: PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON 7 


I. “Among the Rhetoricians”: Encolpius attacks empty rhetoric (entire narrative 
reflects his point of view). 
II. “Giton, Ascyltus, and I”: Giton recounts Ascyltus’ advances; Encolpius and 


7 The chapter headings listed here are taken from the standard English translation by William 
Arrowsmith. However, the reader should remember that the original manuscript of The 
Satyricon, discovered in 1663, did not contain headings provided by the book’s author. 
Arrowsmith’s headings will help the reader in sorting out the multifaceted sections of 
Petronius’ fragmented story. 
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Ascyltus quarrel over Giton. 

Ill. “Lost Treasure Recovered”: Encolpius and Ascyltus steal a mantle, try to sell 
it, and recover a worthless one they had previously lost. 

IV. “The Priestess of Priapus”: Psyche (Quartilla’s maid) confronts Encolpius and 
Ascyltus for their disturbance of the rites of Priapus; Quartilla suggests a sexual 
“cure” for her malaria; Encolpius’ impotence first mentioned; Giton deflowers 
Pannychis. 

V. “Dinner with Trimalchio”: Encolpius, Giton, and Ascyltus attend banquet; 
Trimalchio’s life and fortunes described in mosaics; detailed descriptions of the 
banquet food and the conversation; Greek rhapsodes perform; Niceros recounts a 
tale of a werewolf, while Trimalchio tells a story of witches; Fortunata 
(Trimalchio’s wife) converses with Scintilla; Trimalchio discusses his eventual 
death, his tomb, and his last wishes, then quarrels with Fortunata; a band practices 
a death march for Trimalchio’s future funeral, provoking the comic intervention of 
the fire brigade and the end of the banquet. 

VI. “Giton, Ascyltus, and I Again”: Ascyltus steals Giton’s affections; the two 
friends divide their possessions, with Giton choosing to stay with Ascyltus; 
Encolpius’ lament. 

VII. “I Meet Eumo]pus”: Encolpius first encounters the poet Eumolpus in an art 
museum, where the poet recounts his pederastic love affair in the city of Pergamum 
and blames contemporary decadence upon the love of money; the poet’s poem on 
the fall of Troy causes the museum guests to attack him and Encolpius to criticize 
his verbosity. 

VIII. “Old Friends and New Rivals”: Encolpius regains Giton, Eumolpus is 
attracted to Giton, and Ascyltus offers a reward for Giton’s return, which Eumolpus 
wants to collect; Encolpius, Giton, and Eumolpus depart by sea to escape 
Ascyltus. 

IX. “Lichas and Tryphaena”: Encolpius and Giton discover they are on a boat 
commanded by Captain Lichas of Tarentum and Tryphaena, the very people they 
are attempting to escape; Eumolpus tries to disguise them as his slaves and notes 
parallel of their voyage to the cave of the Cyclops in Homer’s Odyssey. 

X. “Discovered”: in dreams, Lichas and Tryphaena learn of the true identities of 
Encolpius and Giton (parody of the recognition scene of Ulysses by his old maid 
in Homer’s Odyssey); rhetorical set piece of Eumolpus’ defense of his two 
“slaves”; the two men threaten suicide and self-castration, forcing Lichas and 
Tryphaena to come to terms with their former friends and lovers. 

XI. “The Pleasures of Peace”: Eumolpus recounts the Story of the Matron of 
Ephesus after all is forgiven. 

XII. “Shipwrecked”: a storm at sea carries Lichas away, who drowns and is buried; 
Encolpius declaims a speech on human mortality. 

XII. “The Road to Croton”: Encolpius, Eumolpus, and Giton reach Croton, a city 
of makers of wills and those who pursue the inheritance of will-makers; Eumolpus 
pretends to be rich to gain the citizens’ favor. 

XIV. “Eumolpus on the Writing of Poetry”: a long digression containing 
Eumolpus’ poem on the Roman civil wars. 

XV. “Life at Croton”: the three friends enjoy life in Croton but fear that 
Eumolpus’ deception will be discovered. 
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XVI. “Circe”: Circe calls Encolpius by Ulysses’ pseudonym in the Odyssey 
(“Polyaenos” or the “much-praised”), continuing the parody of mythological 
themes in Petronius, but Encolpius proves himself impotent with this enchantress. 
XVII. “A Second Attempt”: after an exchange of letters, Encolpius and Circe try 
again. 

XVIII. “I Take Myself in Hand”: Circe expresses her contempt for the impotence 
of Encolpius, while he contemplates death and self-castration. 

XIX. “Oenothea”: Ocenothea agrees to cure Encolpius in return for a night in bed; 
Encolpius kills one of the sacred geese of Priapus; Oenothea’s cure is described 
only in fragments. 

XX. “Interlude with Chrysis”: Oenothea’s cure has apparently proved unsuccessful. 
XXI. “Philomela”: an inheritance-hunter of Croton, a lady with a son and 
daughter, offers them to Eumolpus in the hope of obtaining his inheritance; 
Encolpius proves his impotence again with her young son. 

XXII. “Restored”: the impotence of Encolpius is finally cured, by Mercury as 
Encolpius claims, through his love-making with a man rather than a woman. 
XXIII. “Matters at Croton Come to a Head”: the imaginary ship owned by 
Eumolpus carrying a rich cargo of slaves never arrives, arousing the suspicion of 
Croton’s citizenry. 

XXIV. “Eumolpus Makes His Will”: Eumolpus wills his non-existent fortune to 
heirs willing to eat his flesh and lists historical precedents for this distasteful 
deed; the narrative ends in the middle of Eumolpus’ description of cannibalism at 
the Roman siege of Numantia with no further mention of Encolpius or the other 
characters. 


APPENDIX II: FELLINI’S TRATTAMENTO® 


I. “I sotterranei del Circo Massimo”: Encolpio and Ascilto steal a woman’s cloak 
during the games (the characters are supposed to speak a form of corrupted Latin in 
this sequence, shifting to Italian thereafter). 

II. “Incontro con favoloso Gitone”: Encolpio and Ascilto encounter Gitone; the 
three young men then pass through the Suburra and its fantastic parade of 
prostitutes; Ascilto and Gitone disappear. 

Il. “Ritrovamento di Gitone in un teatro della Suburra; Ascilto rischia di morire 
sgozzato in un lupanare”: around closing time in the Baths, Encolpio learns that 
Ascilto has lost Gitone in a crap game to an actor, and Encolpio goes to the 
theatre to find Gitone (Fellini explains that one of the performances will be a 
reconstruction of the life of Mucius Scaevola); Gitone appears in a girl’s costume, 
is taken away by Encolpio, and the two walk through a brothel, during which time 
Gitone is led off by a prostitute; Encolpio discovers that Ascilto is in the brothel 





8 The complete text of the original “treatment” is included in the Italian edition of the script 
(Fellini Satyricon di Federico Fellini 111-45); an English version also exists (Fellini's 
Satyricon 47-90). 
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and has made love to the Empress, who is disguised as a prostitute, and he must do 
the same or be crucified by her. 

IV. “Crollo dell’Insula Felicles; Incontro con il poeta Eumolpo tra le macerie”: 
Encolpio, Ascilto, and Gitone are sleeping in the Insula Felicles; after a squabble, 
the two friends divide their property and Gitone chooses Ascilto; the building 
collapses and Encolpio saves Eumolpo, who tells him they will dine with 
Trimalcione. 

V. “La cena di Trimalcione”: the treatment defines Trimalcione as the classic 
example of the nouveau riche who fancies opulent displays of wealth through 
lavish banquets and a pompous recitation of his doggerel poetry; Encolpio meets 
Lica and Trifena at the banquet, while Trimalcione treats his guests with a speech 
about the finality of death; Trimalcione quarrels with Eumolpo when the poet (after 
drinking too much) refuses to praise his verse; the crash of the balcony saves 
Eumolpo from Trimalcione’s slaves and he escapes from the banquet with 
Encolpio, to whom he drunkenly bequeaths not only his poems but poetry, the 
sea, and all of Nature; the next day Lica takes Encolpio and Eumolpo to his ship. 
VI. “Viaggio in mare e incontro con l’imperatore”: Encolpio discovers both 
Gitone and Ascilto on board Lica’s ship, as well as Quartilla, the priestess of 
Priapus, who during an orgy on board ship narrates the next sequence (the first 
story within a story). 

VII. “Storia della matrona di Efeso”: Quartilla tells this famous tale from 
Petronius’ original, then proposes a marriage between Gitone and the young girl 
named Pannichina; suddenly Lica’s ship is accosted by a galley full of soldiers 
that attacks the ship of the young Caesar (an albino of around eighteen years of 
age) and murders him; snows falls on Lica’s ship, it is overtaken by a storm at 
sea, and it sinks. 

VI. “La villa dei suicidi”: Encolpio and Ascilto survive the storm (no trace of 
Eumolpo or Gitone can be found), and they discover Lica’s corpse; then they come 
upon a beautiful patrician villa, the owners of which have committed suicide to 
escape the wrath of the new emperor; they encounter first a slave girl and then a 
man preparing a wild boar for a feast, who invites them to join. 

IX. “L’oracolo ermafrodito”: the miraculous Hermaphrodite in the temple of Ceres 
is stolen by Ascilto and Encolpio but dies shortly thereafter and is burned on a 
funeral pyre by the two friends. 

X. “La citt& stregata; Encolpio diventa impotente”: after the two friends observe 
the arrival of the new emperor from Africa, we shift to the scene of Encolpio 
receiving the contempt of a beautiful woman for his impotence (in Fellini’s 
treatment, this is the first time in Encolpio’s life such a thing has occurred); an 
old crone tells Encolpio that there is a dwarf in the area who was punished in an 
opposite fashion (a permanent erection). 

XI. “Il nano dal membro eretto narra la storia della ragazza dalla vagina infuocata”: 
in this second story within a story, the dwarf informs Encolpio that a poet- 
sorcerer once punished a local woman for her arrogance and that woman eventually 
became the sorceress Enotea, whose private parts provide the fire for the area’s 
hearth-fires. 

XII. “La maga Enotea e i suoi incantesimi; morte di Ascilto”: the two friends go 
to a village amphitheater to steal money in order to pay Enotea for her assistance; 
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while an old homosexual gazes upon Encolpio’s beauty, Ascilto steals his purse, 
and the two go to Enotea’s home; Enotea is an old peasant woman around seventy 
years old but still beautiful; Encolpio is finally cured of his impotence after 
making love to Enotea, and afterwards, all around him he is aware of the entire 
universe (Gods, fauns, nymphs) uniting in “mostruosi accoppiamenti”; meanwhile 
Ascilto has raped a peasant girl and is killed by the girl’s father, forcing Encolpio 
to bury his friend on the shore of the ocean; he has already missed the boat’s 
sailing and he walks on and on; here, Fellini writes, “la storia s’interrompe; si 
sfrangia e si spezzetta in piccoli frammenti, che sono perd la conclusione 
migliore per questo vasto mosaico incompleto: mosaico del quale abbiamo 
riconstruito solo alcuni episode . . . L’evocazione finisce, il passato si dissolve” 
(Fellini Satyricon di Federico Fellini 145). 


APPENDIX III: FELLINI SATYRICON® 


I. “Il lamento di Encolpio”: (1) against a wall covered with ancient graffiti, 
Encolpio laments the loss of Gitone to Ascilto; (2) Encolpio and Ascilto fight in 
the Baths, Encolpio learning that Gitone has been sold to the actor Vernacchio. 
II. “Encolpio ritrova Gitone; crollo dell’Jnsula Felicles”; (3) Encolpio enters 
Vernacchio’s theatre, spots Gitone on stage, and witnesses the performance of the 
emperior’s “miracle,” as a slave’s hand is chopped off and replaced with a golden 
hand; (4-5) after regaining Gitone, Encolpio retums home through the Lupanare 
(the Roman brothel), passing numerous scenes of sensual delight; (6-9) in the 
Insula Felicles, the Roman tenement building, Encolpio and Ascilto quarrel; they 
divide their property—including Gitone, who chooses to accompany Ascilto— 
driving Encolpio to despair. 

Ill. “La cena di Trimalcione”: (10) the tenement building collapses; (11) in the art 
museum, Encolpio encounters the poet Eumolpo, who blames current corruption on 
an obsession with money; (12-13) Encolpio and Eumolpo go to supper at 
Trimalcione’s villa, first passing a pool where numerous guests are bathing, and 
observe the arrival of Trimalcione, who greets Eumolpo as a brother poet; (14 cut 
in final print); (15) Trimalcione’s dining room, where the opulent banquet begins; 
Eumolpo’s declamation of poetry is greeted with jeers and thrown food; 
Trimalcione’s wife Fortunata dances a frenzied and sensual dance but is then 
attacked by her husband and covered with food when she dares question his 
attentions to two young boys; (16) Eumolpo is almost thrown into the oven by 
Trimalcione’s slaves after, in a drunken stupor, he accuses Trimalcione of stealing 


9 This schematic outline of Fellini’s final edited film is based primarily upon repeated 
viewings of the work itself, although the titles of the various sequences come from Fellini 
Satyricon di Federico Fellini (Roman numerals refer to Fellini’s sequences, while Arabic 
numbers denote scenes within each sequence). The published scripts in both Italian and 
English are not continuity scripts (although they do, in large measure, follow the sequences 
and scenes with much of the dialogue), since the final dialogue was changed during the 
dubbing of the sound track. 
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verses from Lucretius. 

IV. “La tomba di Trimalcione; un cinedo racconta la storia della matrona di Efeso”: 
(17) the guests visit Trimalcione’s tomb; (18-23) an effeminate homosexual 
recounts the story of the Matron of Ephesus (cut to the story’s narration from the 
tomb scene, the first of the stories within a story in the film); (24-25) Eumolpo 
and Encolpio leave the banquet, and the poet bequeaths poetry and other beautiful 
things to the young man in his drunken stupor. 

V. “Nave di Lica; morte di Cesare”: (scenes 26-31, a different version of this 
sequence, were eliminated); (unnumbered scene in modified screenplay) Encolpio, 
Ascilto, and Gitone are captured and taken in chains aboard Lica’s ship, where 
they are to serve the pleasure of Lica and Trifena, but during a Greco-Roman 
wrestling match, Lica defeats Encolpio and falls in love with him; (33) the 
preparations for the wedding of Lica and Encolpio; (32) a young albino Caesar is 
assassinated by rebellious troops, who afterwards board Lica’s ship and decapitate 
him; (43 follows out of original order) the troops of the new emperor on parade 
during the civil war. 

VI. “La villa dei suicidi”: (34-42) Encolpio and Ascilto visit a patrician villa, 
whose owners commit suicide to escape the fury of the new emperor; they capture 
an African slave girl, who makes love with them until they turn to each other. 
VIl. “L’ermafrodito”: (44-46) the two friends encounter the wagon of a 
nymphomaniac, with whom Ascilto makes love, while the woman’s servant tells 
Encolpio about the hermaphrodite in the temple of Ceres; (47-50) with the aid of 
another thief (whom they eventually murder), Ascilto and Encolpio steal the 
hermaphrodite, who dies of thirst in the desert. 

VIII. “La citta magica”: (51) Encolpio, as Theseus, combats the Minotaur in the 
Labyrinth; he is defeated by the Minotaur, who spares his life because of his 
beauty, while the Proconsul of the city explains that the town has played a trick 
upon Encolpio, as is customary during the Festival dedicated to the God of 
Laughter; Encolpio’s reward is a sensual Arianna, with whom he must couple in 
full view of the crowd; Encolpio discovers he is impotent and is rejected with 
contempt by Arianna; Eumolpo suddenly appears and (52) explains to Encolpio 
that he will take him to the Giardino delle Delizie for a cure; (53) Encolpio is 
whipped by prostitutes in an attempt to cure him, while the proprietor of the 
Giardino (in the original script it was the dwarf of the treatment) recounts to 
Encolpio the story of Enotea; scenes 54-55 thus suppressed); (56-60) film cuts to 
the second story within the story, the tale of a sorcerer rejected by a beautiful 
young girl, who is eventually cursed by the sorcerer and forced to provide fires for 
the village’s hearths from her private parts; (61-62) Encolpio, Ascilto and a 
boatman head toward Enotea’s home; (63-66) while Encolpio drinks a potion 
offered to him by an old black woman, outside Ascilto struggles with the 
boatman; Enotea (an old woman, more an Earth Mother than a beauty) appears to 
Encolpio and they make love; Encolpio emerges from this tryst cured of his 
impotence but discovers a dying Ascilto, whom he buries and laments; (67) 
Encolpio reaches the seashore where Eumolpo’s ship is waiting, but Eumolpo has 
died, leaving his worldly goods to those willing to feast upon his flesh; while the 
old men partake of this gruesome meal, Encolpio accepts the captain’s invitation 
to embark with a crew of young men who refuse to eat Eumolpo’s flesh and who 
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head toward new shores and new adventures; while Encolpio (voice-over) reports 
that he decided to depart with them and begins to recount his adventures, his words 
end in mid-sentence; the camera cuts from a shot of a distant island to a series of 
fragmented frescoes, all referring to characters and episodes from the film but 
without any discernible narrative structure. 
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Douglas Radcliff-Umstead 


The Journey of Fatal Longing: 
Mann and Visconti 


At the start of the 1970s Thomas Mann’s novella Death in Venice inspired 
transformation into two different media: a motion picture (1971) by Lucino 
Visconti and an opera (1973) by Benjamin Britten. Since the film and the opera 
both retain the title of the original work of literature, the director and the 
composer acknowledge their artistic sense of responsibility in adapting the 
novella respectively for the screen and the operatic stage. Intertextuality occurs 
here from the initial brief prose tale into the completed film with its movie 
script and the musical score with its accompanying libretto. Visconti and 
Britten equally call attention to their indebtedness to Mann, therein inviting 
comparison with the German work in its spirit, themes, plot, characterizations, 
and tonality. While this present essay will study Visconti’s film, it will 
occasionally refer to Britten’s opera to illuminate the aesthetical problems and 
their resolutions in moving from one medium to another, from written narrative 
to an art form requiring performance in sound and image. 

In one of his letters Thomas Mann pointed out that his novella of 1911 
dealt with a fall: “Passion as derangement and degradation was truly the subject 
of my tale...” (cited by Stewart 50). At first the German writer had considered 
authoring a tale about Goethe’s degrading infatuation with a young woman in 
his late years, but a journey to Venice convinced him to compose a story set in 
the contemporary period about the fictional novelist Gustav von Aschenbach 
who abandoned his life-long austerity and rigorous self-discipline in his 
passionate obsession with a supremely handsome adolescent boy. Mann wrote 
his novella on bipolar planes: as a thoroughly realistic story of the ethical 
breakdown of an accomplished, self-denying author; as a mythical enactment of 
the Apollonian and Dionysian struggle to know Art and Beauty through mastery 
of will or divine frenzy (Gronicka 50). The German writer used a montage 
technique to combine everyday factual and historical details with classical literary 
motives to elevate the subject of his narrative to a level of eternal significance. 
Influenced by Nietzsche’s distinction in The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of 
Music between Apollonian self-sacrifice and Dionysian ecstasy, Mann 
envisioned Aschenbach’s experience in Venice as following the process of tragic 
myth. In Venice the repressed protagonist gained a glimpse of an eternal totality 
incarnated in the beautiful youth but had to perish in the cholera plague 
oppressing the Italian city. As in ancient Greek tragedy, the hero came to know 
a simultaneous defeat (his spiritual disintegration and death) and triumph (his 
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awakening to the power of sensuality and the promise of a primal oneness).! 
But as a modern writer Thomas Mann broke with classical tradition by 
employing an irony that constantly undermined the lyrical, elegiacal exhaltation 
of Aschenbach’s new awareness of the Bacchic forces within his being. For the 
novelistic hero must die in the absolute aloneness of exile from his home in 
Germany and from the public persona that won him acclaim and ennoblement as 
a writer upholding self-domination. In transferring to film this novella of ironic 
tragic myth Visconti recognized (Tonetti 143) that his motion picture had to be 
in a key that was totally realistic and completely fantastic. 

In its exterior structure Mann’s tale unfolds in five divisions. A brief 
prelude opens in Munich when during a springtime stroll on the outskirts of 
town Aschenbach observes a rather exotic traveler whose disturbing presence 
inspires him with a sudden desire to visit faraway countries. Part Two serves to 
set Aschenbach in the bourgeois world whose values of dedicated labor and self- 
control his writings always championed; this division supplies the background 
information about the hero’s descent from Prussian officials on his father’s side 
and also from Bohemian musicians on his mother’s line. Mann permits readers 
to understand how in becoming a literary artist Aschenbach affirmed the 
supremacy of dignity and an inner harmony established by dominating one’s 
strongest emotions. While his artistic career brought the hero fame and honor, 
Aschenbach also came to know the loneliness that Mann always associates with 
him: his wife died and his married daughter lives apart from him. In the third 
division the protagonist arrives in Venice after a sojourn on an Istrian coast 
island and moves into the Lido’s Hotel des Bains where he encounters the 
enchanting Polish youth Tadzio. There in that expansive central section 
develops the narrative of Aschenbach’s decline, with his specious rationalizations 
to hide from himself the truth of his enthrallment to the boy. The heavily 
archaist fourth division exposes how the aging writer deceives himself with the 
rhetoric of a neoclassic worship of Beauty. Having succumbed to the 
voluptuousness of the decaying city, Aschenbach by the first division has 
surrendered his iron will to live and prevail as he ignores the menace of the 
plague that at last destroys him. 

To adapt for the screen this paradoxical tale of moral fall and spiritual 
transfiguration, where death functions ambivalently as release from degrading 
emotions and as liberation from the restraints of class and nation, Visconti and 
his co-scriptwriter Nicola Badalucca sought to respect the integrity of the 
original text while focusing upon the inner conflict of an artist struggling to 
create beauty out of a precarious serenity of being. Unlike Federico Fellini, who 
stresses his role in transforming works of literature into creations of his own 
with titles liké Fellini Satyricon and Fellini Casanova, Visconti strictly 





1 | am indebted to the noted Germanist and film historian Heidi E. Faletti for sharing her 
insights on tragic myth in Mann's novella with me. 
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translated with Morte a Venezia to signify the autonomy of Mann’s vision. 
Here, as throughout many of his films, the Italian director wished to represent 
defeat, the solitary soul, and fate crushed by reality (Tonetti 155). In structuring 
this motion picture Visconti decided at length not to include the opening 
sequence in the cemetery outside Munich where the hero sees the red-haired 
traveler even though the director did shoot this episode with the intention of 
using it as a flashback in Aschenbach’s mind on the ship to Venice. Instead to 
explain the artist’s reasons for leaving his homeland, the film maker inserted a 
flashback to the aftermath of a concert in Germany, where Aschenbach the 
conductor and composer (no longer an author) collapsed and a physician advised a 
long restful vacation to strengthen the musician’s enfeebled heart. The 
scriptwriters have distorted Mann’s aim to describe the unwonted awakening in 
Aschenbach to travel in distant lands. By contrast, Britten’s opera retains the 
encounter on the steps of the Munich mortuary chapel to account for 
Aschenbach’s abrupt voyage to the south of Europe. Instead of the healthy 
author in his fifties from the novella, who enters the diseased atmosphere of 
Venice, the film presents an already ill musician of indeterminate middle age 
seeking repose on the Adriatic. 

Since this film opens at dawn as a steamer from Pola approaches the 
Venetian lagoon, the director has already reduced the number of death-figure 
characters who haunt the tale: thereby removing the snub-nosed traveler in the 
cemetery carrying a knapsack, a filthy hunchbacked sailor on the ship to Venice, 
and the ship’s ticket agent who issues a bill of passage like a Satanic pact. Of 
those death-figures Visconti holds onto an elderly fop among the ship’s 
passengers who attempts to disguise his age with hair dye, cosmetics and 
youthful attire; a taciturn gondolier, who ferries a resisting Aschenbach to the 
Lido; and a red-haired lead singer of a group of strolling musicians. To their 
grotesque company the film maker adds the hotel’s desk manager, played with 
mincing unctuousness by Romolo Valli. In an interview Visconti remarked that 
in characterizing the hotel manager he was thinking of a similar falsely 
courteous figure at the Baalbeck Hotel in Marcel Proust’s A la recherche du 
temps perdu, the very film project he had hoped to realize before assuming the 
adaptation from Mann. The movie director pointed to the demonic nature of 
those threatening death-figures: “sono tutti dei piccoli diavoli che concorrono a 
determinare la sorte di Aschenbach e lo conducono 1a dove egli deve andare a 
trovare quell’angelo della morte che lo condurra al compimento del suo destino” 
(Micciché 122). By contrast, Myfanwy Piper’s libretto for the Britten opera not 
only includes among the guides to death the Traveler, the Elderly Fop, the 
Gondolier, and the Leader of the Strolling Players but also the Hotel Manager, 
the Barber (who rejuvenates Aschenbach like the fop), and the god Dionysus, 
whose voice appears to the hero in a nightmare—all of them performed by the 
same singer. Although by its very nature the film treats these ominous 
characters with greater realism than in the novella’s sardonic stylization or the 
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opera’s theatrical exaggeration, the movie succeeds in portraying the mocking 
facial expressions and the deceitful gestures of those figures who contribute to 
making Aschenbach’s Venetian experience a journey to annihilation. 

Various episodes of the German tale that recur in the motion picture are 
basically unchanged but take on altered dimensions through the addition of new 
details or their position in the film’s plot structure. In both the novella and the 
film the protagonist decides to cut short his stay in Venice, goes to the train 
station only to discover that his luggage has been sent by mistake to Como, and 
then returns quite relieved to the hotel. On a conscious level, Aschenbach in the 
prose narrative attributes his abrupt desire for flight to the sultriness of the 
Scirocco intensifying the city’s sickening atmosphere; unconsciously he is 
attempting to evade an all-powerful erotic attraction to Tadzio. While the 
announced intention to depart occurs toward the end of the novella’s third 
section, in the film Aschenbach informs the hotel manager toward the start of 
the second hour of this movie of one hundred thirty minutes. But the 
motivation for the hero’s leaving in the film comes from a potentially 
unpleasant incident in the hotel elevator, where Aschenbach found himself 
crowded with Tadzio and some adolescent friends who were giggling. Feeling 
ridiculed by his young idol, the filmic protagonist begins to pack his bags as 
soon as he returns to his room. In the novella’s corresponding elevator scene 
there is no hint of humiliation; instead Aschenbach takes advantage of his 
physical closeness to the boy to note the brittle condition of Tadzio’s jagged 
teeth and finds sadistic consolation in the thought that the youth might not live 
for very long. Visconti adds a new incident to the railway station sequence that 
does not occur in the novella: as the hero sits imperiously on a bench 
demanding the return of his luggage, a poorly dressed man falls to the lobby 
floor trembling from fever (doubtless from cholera); no one stirs to assist the 
stricken individual. The film director is here indicating the hypocrisy of those 
self-absorbed middle-class travelers who ignore the suffering of others (Mellen 
45). Just as the movie director seeks to arrange episodes according to the 
temporal limitations of his medium, so too does he endeavor to effect within the 
greatly condensed structure of film a graphic illustration of the moral world of 
which his protagonist is a major representative. 

In an interview the film maker observed that certain goals were reachable 
only through Eros (Tonetti 142). All three versions of Death in Venice— 
novella, movie, and opera—lead to the climatic moment where Aschenbach 
pronounces (to himself alone in his customary isolation) his love for Tadzio. At 
the very close of the tale’s classicizing fourth section, Aschenbach is transported 
rapturously one evening outside the hotel when Tadzio smiles directly at him; 
the older man’s emotions border on fearful admiration in his joy as he 
timorously declares, “Ich liebe dich!” (47). Almost at the central moment of the 
motion picture the musician Aschenbach stands one night on the hotel’s terrace 
when, through the blue-filtered light, he sees the members of Tadzio’s family 
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gradually and magically emerge out of the darkness and pass by as the boy 
smiles sweetly at his patient worshiper. Sitting on a bench beneath the fragrant 
blossoms in the hotel’s garden, Aschenbach exclaims, “Tu non devi mai 
sorridere cosi . . . non devi mai sorridere cosi, a nessuno,” then with a sign he 
adds, “Ti amo!” (231). While a sensation of fear predominates in the older man’s 
feelings of a never before acknowledged passion in his being at this climactic 
instant in the novella, in the film a sweet melancholy suffuses this sequence as 
the artist recognizes the impossibility and the depth of his unconventional love. 
Compared to the motion picture, the English opera departs most significantly in 
the scene of the love declaration which occurs at the very end of Act I of the two- 
act musical drama: on the beach after Tadzio smiles at his older admirer on 
returning to the hotel from playing games with his companions, Aschenbach 
cries out in his loneliness, “Ah! Don’t smile like that! No one should be 
smiled at like that . . . I love you!” as the curtain falls (White 277). Literary 
author, film maker, and operatic composer—all portray the frightening force of 
previously restrained passion and the concomitant erotic enchantment. 
Structurally Visconti differs most extensively from Mann by inserting into 
the story of the Venetian sojourn eight flashbacks or visualizations, only two of 
which in part derive from the tale. To compensate for the novella’s second 
division, which gives Aschenbach a history in his family, national origin, and 
career, the director introduces three sequences of the composer at home in 
Germany out in an Alpine cottage setting. One flashback shows the composer 
as a young father and husband frolicking on the grass with his lovely wife and 
small daughter. A later sequence that lasts scarcely more than one minute 
reveals the mournful end of that family idyl: we witness the daughter’s funeral 
and the disconsolate weeping of her parents. Another flashback takes place in a 
Munich bordello, where Aschenbach runs away from the illicit pleasure offered 
temptingly by a young female prostitute. Most of Visconti’s flashbacks deal 
with the protagonist’s career as a composer and conductor, placing him in debate 
with his rebellious disciple Alfried. Onto the first flashback of the hero’s 
fainting at a concert, montage technique imposes the image of an hourglass 
recalled from Aschenbach’s youth, when the sand seemed to run out only at the 
end; the director took that hourglass image from the scene in the tale’s fifth 
division which Aschenbach visualizes out on the hotel’s terrace as the vortex of 
time running away with life before one can perceive its passing. The sole visual 
interiorization in the movie that exactly corresponds to a sequence in the tale is 
Aschenbach’s fantasy of caressing Tadzio’s golden hair as his reward for warning 
the boy’s mother to flee plague-infected Venice, whereas in truth he never 
addresses any member of the Polish family. Throughout the flashbacks of 
family life, viewers glimpse a past of happiness, stability and health (Galerstein 
33-34), that Aschenbach reveres in correct bourgeois custom by kissing the 
photograph of his wife and child which he carries with him on his journey. By 
employing these pictures of family life, the director changes the protagonist’s 
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situation from that of the novella’s hero, who only in Venice awakens to loving 
affection and overwhelming passion. Ironically, he does so in the presence of 
death to the movie’s portrait of an individual, who long before his voyage 
southward suffered the loss of love (Singer 1354). The image that pervades the 
film is Tadzio’s face, even appearing through adroit cross-cutting immediately 
after the funeral of Aschenbach’s daughter as the angel of death and resurrection. 
Since the flashbacks, occurring at intervals of fifteen minutes or half an hour, 
tend to disrupt the film’s continuity, the director attempts to achieve transition 
with bridging voiceovers by Alfried or Aschenbach’s wife that are first heard at 
the present time level of the stay in Venice and then carry the hero’s thoughts 
back to the past. But Visconti’s use of the super-structural flashback technique 
never succeeds in matching Mann’s skillful presentation in the story’s second 
division of the protagonist’s earlier life in Wilhelmine Germany, where he 
became the most eloquent defender of his nation’s goals and austere values. 

As illustrated by the flashbacks, in the motion picture Aschenbach ceases to 
be a world renowned author to take the role of a controversial musical composer. 
In Britten’s opera the hero’s profession remains that of an eminent writer. There 
are various reasons why Visconti changed the protagonist to a composer. The 
director has given a mechanical explanation that it would have been totally 
uninteresting for the film’s viewers to watch a writer at work at his desk, 
whereas a composer can conduct his music in very dramatic, tempestuous 
circumstances and the music might provide a stirring background accompaniment 
to his writing a score (Stirling 207). Visconti’s motion picture Senso (1954) 
effectively used Verdi’s opera J] trovatore to evoke the period of the 
Risorgimento struggle and Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony to arouse intense 
feelings of tenderness (Aristarco 96). Music has always functioned as an integral 
element of filmic art, even during the era of silent movies, which had pianos or 
entire orchestras playing throughout showings. Film by its very projection 
moves with effects of narrative melody, rhythm and harmony (Monaco 37-41). 
Mann’s novella itself has musical overtones; in one of his letters the German 
author calls Venice the city were “the musical magic of ambiguity still lives” 
(cited by Palmer 251). In the novella’s fifth section Aschenbach surrenders to 
the seductive enchantment of Venice “which once inspired musicians with 
sounds that moved the heart and amorously lulled the spirit” (50).2 Tadzio’s 
native language, which the hero did not understand, resounded like music in its 
exotic tonality. Even the “decline” of language into unintelligible foreign 
tongues in the story creates a sense of whispered musicality (Rockwood 34). 
Few authors have ever been as musical as Mann in structuring the inner pattern 
of his narrative works, and Death in Venice resembles a fugue in its counterpoint 


2 This and further quotations from the novella are my own translation from the Fischer 
edition; page references are to the original German in the same edition. The translation to 
follow of Nietzsche’s “Song of the Night-Wanderer’” is also my own. 
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of motives moving toward destruction. Above all, Mann’s novella of passion’s 
awakening possesses a hymnic quality that the author’s irony never fully 
attenuates. Britten employs a fragment from an actual Delphic Hymn to express 
the lyricism of the hero’s ardent emotions. Various critics have pointed out that 
the supreme irony of the tale arises from Aschenbach’s failure to communicate 
directly with the boy, that this master of language cannot overcome a paralysis 
of speech before the object of his affections (Mitchell 240). Where speech fails, 
music can easily succeed in expressing the most deeply suppressed feelings. An 
active stage director of opera and ballet, Visconti brought to this motion picture 
project the ability to convey the hero’s drama in this film of little dialogue with 
the language of music. 

In portraying the protagonist as a composer, the film maker modeled him 
after Gustav Mahler. The choice of Mahler derived partly from comments in 
Mann’s letters that the music and the career of the Austrian composer were 
constantly in the author’s mind at the time he was writing the novella. Mahler 
died in 1911, and the tale’s central character bears the musician’s first name. 
Mahler’s music deals with yearning (Sehnsucht), torment, and death. Best 
appreciated during his lifetime as a conductor, Mahler always asserted that the 
time would come for his music to be recognized for its power and originality, an 
event that occurred only in the 1960s with the revolution in stereophonic 
recording to render justice to his massive orchestration and use of the human 
voice in symphonic setting. Britten also felt that Aschenbach’s drama had 
definite Mahlerian overtones, and his opera closes with an adagio that echoes the 
intensity of the Austrian composer’s symphonies. The plaintive music of the 
Viennese school of Bruckner and Mahler had always appealed to Visconti, and in 
the movie Senso the director changed the name of the unscrupulous lover 
Remigio Ruz of Camillo Boito’s story to Franz Mahler in deliberate recall of the 
Austrian composer. With Death in Venice the film maker found the perfect 
vehicle to bring to the screen Mahler’s music of supreme exultation. 

That decision to cast Aschenbach as a musician also gave rise to another 
instance of intertextualilty since Visconti and Badalucco employed Mann’s novel 
Doktor Faustus (written 1943-47) as a sourcebook to portray the hero as a 
composer. This novel about the composer Adrian Leverkiihn is one of the most 
convincing works of fiction dealing with music. Although Leverkiihn’s 
indifference to melody and harmony leads him to use the twelve-tone system 
associated with Schoenberg, the sensuous and demonic qualities of his 
compositions are reminiscent of Mahler’s symphonies and song cycles. 
Leverkiihn wants his works to reflect the anarchy and ferocity of the modern 
world, to arouse those savage emotions that Aschenbach forever repressed in 
himself until his fatal attraction to Tadzio introduced him to the stranger god of 
fierce passion within his psyche. In order to discover the power to compose 
music of infernal torment Leverkiihn enters into a pact with Satan whose force 
of evil the musician confirms by infecting himself with syphilis—with obvious 
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modeling on Nietzsche’s own disease—during a visit with a prostitute whom he 
calls the “Haetera Esmeralda” (Apter 145). When Aschenbach sails to Venice, 
the name of the ship from Pola is the “Esmeralda.” And that painfully impotent 
episode in the Munich bordello features a prostitute of pianistic talent with the 
name Esmeralda. Discussions of musical theory occur in Visconti’s film in the 
flashbacks where Alfried serves as a challenging double to assail Aschenbach for 
resisting the inspiration of natural beauty. The change in the hero’s profession 
from author to composer necessitated the substitution of debate on music theory 
for the novella’s discussion on the art of writing; and the film maker resorted to 
the novel Doktor Faustus to effect a form of contaminatio with the novelistic 
material (Micciché 121). In defending himself against Alfried’s accusation that 
he is a “man of avoidance” the filmic Aschenbach resembles Brahms more than 
Mahler in his desire to compose music of Olympian serenity. Alfried constantly 
assails his former mentor to shake him out of the complacency at the bottom of 
the mainstream where mediocrity reigns. Like Leverkiihn, Aschenbach’s 
antagonist contends that evil is a necessary tool of genius essential to an 
ambiguous art such as music. For the composer in Visconti’s film the beauty 
of music had to result from a spiritual act which Alfried denies by insisting that 
the senses alone can spontaneously bring forth beauty. In both the movie and 
the novella it is the vision of Tadzio’s beauty, as perfect as a Grecian statue, that 
demolishes Aschenbach’s idea of art as the culmination of anguished labor. 
Dedication to an artistic career has diminished the protagonist of the tale and film 
as a human being because he closed himself to what André Gide called 
disponibilité, an active receptivity to the ecstatic delights of the natural world. 
That attitude of rigidity, expressed in the novella by Aschenbach’s motto 
“Durchhalten” (“Hold firm”) and the gesture of a clenched fist, has forever cut 
him off from the primal forces of life as he rejected the dissoluteness of 
bohemian artists. According to Alfried, the composer failed as artist and human 
being by considering life to be a limitation instead of recognizing reality as an 
exciting possibility for creation. By demanding that the artist uphold a standard 
of good health in body and soul, Aschenbach’s moral code has in Alfried’s view 
left the composer spiritual arid, cut off from the refreshing source of joy in life’s 
corruption. Devotion to an ideal of artistic purity has stultified the composer in 
Visconti’s motion picture, preventing him from knowing that voluptuousness of 
musical creativity realized by the Faustian Adrian Leverkiihn. 

Because of his desire to recreate as faithfully as possible on screen the era in 
Europe just preceding the First World War, the director selected well known 
musical compositions rather than have a score written especially for this film. 
To suggest the décor of the grand hotel, with its elegant ambience, waltzes from 
Franz Lehar’s operetta The Merry Widow (1905) are played by an orchestra in the 
lobby. Three times the subject of Hollywood musicals, The Merry Widow has a 
Captivating charm and champagne effervescence that expresses the refinement of 
the cultured society staying at the de luxe hotel. In stark contrast the songs of 
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the four Neapolitan strolling musicians who invade the hotel’s premises one 
evening late in the movie disrupt its atmosphere of sophistication. Visconti 
carefully follows the account in the novella’s fifth section of the musicians’ rude 
invasion of the terrace restaurant as they combine vulgar gestures, mocking 
pantomime with their buffo-style singing to the accompaniment of guitar, 
mandolin, reedy violin and harmonica. The sinister lead singer, reeking of 
carbolic acid used as a disinfectant in the plague-stricken city, shows his 
contempt for the well-to-do guests on closing his performance by sticking out 
his tongue. When the musicians crossed the line of respectable courtesy between 
themselves and the guests to beg for donations, Aschenbach asked the chief 
singer if there was disease in Venice. The impudent player responded with the 
same lying evasiveness as that of the overly polite hotel manager. For although 
the hotel’s staff and the street musicians might represent diametrically opposed 
social roles, all are united in assuring the commercial success of the summer 
tourist season in Venice by suppressing the truth. Both the hotel’s official 
musicians in proper evening dress and the unsavory street players work to 
exploit the guests who have come to delight in the city’s wonders and refresh 
themselves by the sea unaware of the pestilence menacing them. 

Since Mahler served as the model for the film’s protagonist, the director 
turned to the composer’s Fifth and Third Symphonies to find music of fatal 
yearning and superhuman striving. With his Fifth Symphony, completed in 
1902 and first performed two years later, Mahler began a new phase of his music 
career since this was his first wholly orchestral symphony without using the 
human voice (Dorian 225). Visconti employs again and again the Adagietto, 
which is the fourth movement and the start of the third part of Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony. The composer called this movement seelenvoll (soulful), and he set 
it only for strings and harp to convey the soul’s tender longing for peace. The 
movie begins in darkness as the steamer from Pola heads to the Venetian lagoon. 
Gradually as the horizon lightens into a dawning glow of rose against cerulean 
blue, the Adagietto rises in a crescendo of expectation before the Renaissance 
splendors of the awaiting city. Visconti has succeeded in representing the abyss 
before which Aschenbach always trembles as the dark void out of which daytime 
and the music arise. That same passage returns during the first flashback when 
Alfried plays the music in a piano transcription to soothe Aschenbach after his 
heart attack. Later in the film after Aschenbach decides to leave Venice on 
account of the imagined humiliation by Tadzio and his friends, the soulful 
beginning of the Adagietto follows the artist as he leaves the hotel dining room 
at breakfast to pass by the boy in sad farewell and to take a public conveyance to 
the railway station; after the traveler learns of the mishap with his luggage, the 
strings soar in joyful astonishment to accompany the musician on his boat trip 
back to the hotel and Tadzio. The Adagietto functions as a bridging device over 
three filmic sequences, mournfully toning for Aschenbach’s daughter in the 
funeral flashback, continuing into the scene where the hotel’s barber transforms 
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the composer into a young man with hair dye and cosmetics, and then reaching a 
peak of emotionality as the artist in a white silk suit stands reflected with Tadzio 
and his family in the blue waters of a canal. Later the adagietto resounds as an 
already infected Aschenbach falls for a moment by a cistern after he has 
exhausted himself pursuing the boy through steaming back streets. Finally at 
the moment of the composer’s dying on the beach, this intensely tender passage 
closes out his quest for beauty with the peaceful movement of the soft strings. 
With the Adagietto the film maker has musically portrayed the melancholy 
longing of the protagonist for an unattainable love. 

Mahler’s Third Symphony is generally known as the Dionysian symphony 
because of the composer’s intent in it to permit the voice of Nature to speak out 
and reveal its mysteries. The musical artist remarked in a letter of his that 
“Nature embraces everything great, ghostly and lovable . . . I am always 
surprised that most people, when talking of Nature think only of flowers, birds, 
forest fragrance . . . But nobody knows the God Dionysus—the Great Pan!” 
(cited by Diehl 19). Visconti’s movie will quote the start of this symphony’s 
fourth movement, subtitled by the composer as “What the Night tells me.” The 
scene in the film is a moment of radiant happiness for Aschenbach who is seated 
at a desk under an awning on the hotel’s private beach watching the joyous 
spectacle of Tadzio playing with his friends like a Greek god. From the 
soundtrack comes the voice of a mezzo-soprano singing the “Sound of the Night- 
Wanderer” from Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra: 


Oh man! Pay attention! 

What does deep midnight say? 

I slept! 

I am awakened out of a deep dream! 
And deeper than day had thought! 
Deep, deep is its pain! 

Desire still deeper than suffering! 
Pain speaks, Go away! 

Yet all desire wants eternity! 
Wants deep, deep eternity! 


Mahler’s wife Alma has characterized this passage as giving “longing and space 
to eternity” (Diehl 24). The movie’s viewers actually see the score of this music 
which the protagonist is composing in his dream-like state of joyfulness. This 
passage, which start precisely when Tadzio is resting on a chaise lounge, 
continues as the boy stands up wrapped in a beach towel that intensifies his 
appearance as a pagan deity while he walks majestically to the sea before 
Aschenbach’s admiring gaze. And this song of desire seeking eternal certainty 
plays on through a flaming sunset and into the following morning when Tadzio 
deliberately makes a gesture of acknowledging the older man’s attentions by 
seductively swinging around a pole of the beachside embarcadero as he returns 
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the composer’s gaze. The corresponding sequence in the novella shows 
Aschenbach being inspired to write a page and a half of the choicest prose that 
might be his recognition of the Dionysian unity of art, beauty, nature and desire 
but what also might be Mann’s ironical revelation of his hero’s surrender to an 
ecstatic prose style of self-deception and moral decline into the abyss of desire 
(Consigny 362-63). By using Nietzsche’s song in its setting by Mahler, the 
movie’s director demonstrates his understanding of Mann’s narrative, where pain 
always overwhelms joy but can never silence desire. 

Music also serves to bridge between present time and the shameful past in 
two sequences where Beethoven’s “Fiir Elise” is played on the piano: first by 
Tadzio in a room off the hotel’s lobby, and in that Munich bordello by the 
prostitute Esmeralda with her unsettling resemblance to the boy. Both Tadzio 
and Esmeralda represent, according to Visconti, life corrupted by beauty’s 
temptation (Micciché 117). But for a moment Beethoven’s music joins the older 
lover and his beloved in its mutually shared spell. Never once in Britten’s opera 
do the musical themes associated with Aschenbach (yearning strings) and the boy 
(disruptive percussions) relate to each other as counterpoint keeps them forever 
separated (Mitchell 248). What the motion picture director endeavors to achieve 
is to associate various temporal levels through music in order to record the 
stages in the hero’s coming to terms with Eros in all its frightening power. 

Late in the film, in the sequence closing with the protagonist’s death, the 
lieder’singer Masha Predit in the role of one of the Slavic guests at the hotel 
sings a Mussorgsky lullaby as she sits in a reed basket chair on the beach. 
Visconti inserted that scene out of a caprice which succeeds in intoning a dirge 
for Aschenbach as his dream of loving beauty causes him to perish. Above all, 
the music in this motion picture expresses the pathos of the main character’s 
obsessive passion. The musical passages can attack the characters as in the 
episode of the street players; they can enflame emotions with impossible 
yearnings of eternity, or console for the loss of love. One element of musicality 
which never enters the movie but does play a major part in Britten’s opera is 
dance. Except for the choreographed movement of the Polish family group 
walking in single file with the regal mother in the lead holding her youngest 
daughter by the hand and followed by the eldest daughter, the middle daughter, 
their governess, and then Tadzio in the aristocratic pride of his bright sailor 
suits, there is no hint of dance in the film, whereas in the opera all the members 
of the family are cast as dancers. Excluding dance, the performance of music 
throughout the motion picture has worked to advance its drama of the shattering 
discovery by an artist of beauty existing beyond the control of rational will. 

Thomas Mann saw Venice as a city of mysterious music, the place where 
Wagner completed Tristan und Isolde and later died. It is the city of the water 
kingdom. As Gaston Bachelard has explored in his text Water and Dreams, there 
are deep waters (as described by Edgar Allan Poe) that are the reverie of death (64- 
66). Venice with lagoons and canals possesses those dormant waters whose 
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contemplation leads one to slip away, dissolve, and die. Mann’s tale is a human 
story of dying water. As demonstrated earlier, Aschenbach’s death by the 
seashore is also a triumph for the artist who has admitted to the Dionysian forces 
of his psyche. Water imagery throughout Mann’s writings is associated with 
gaining insight into one’s being and then fulfilling one’s destiny (Stewart 52). 
Frequently that image is a well symbolizing the abyss and the unfathomable 
depths of time. In the novella Aschenbach, who every day goes early in the 
morning to behold the sea and that solar child Tadzio, comes to such an insight 
in the late scene of Part Five where his exhaustion compels him to sit down in a 
remote square by a cistern: what is a momentary loss of dignity results in the 
writer’s having a vision of Socrates lecturing to his young disciple Phaedrus of 
the frightening dangers of the emotional abyss menacing poets in their love of 
beauty. The movie’s corresponding sequence shows an Aschenbach rejuvenated 
with dye and make-up fatiing in his white silk suit by the well with an outburst 
of piercing laughter. Visconti envisioned that scene in parodistic terms where 
the artist has been reduced to being a grimacing marionette whose laughter turned 
ironically upon himself (Rondolino 498) on his realizing how desire had degraded 
him. Aschenbach’s fascination with the sea, in the novella and the film, is a 
longing for what is eternal, immeasurable and unorganized. In his speech 
“Liibeck as a Spiritual Way of Life” Mann commented: “The sea is not a scenic 
view; it is the vivid experience of nothingness and death, a metaphysical dream” 
(cited by Gronicka 56). Venice la Serenissima with its deadly waters holds that 
absolute of reflection where a worshiper of the sea like Aschenbach will lose 
himself in the measureless expanse of waves inviting with the nothingness of 
death. 

In an essay on the theme of Venice in literature Giorgio Bassani noted that a 
city was a living entity which belonged to the painful and glorious history of 
human beings. Mann’s tale marks a high moment in the literary tradition of 
dealing with Venice. Shakespeare thought of the watery realm as a place of 
faraway marvels where a Moor might become admiral of the nation’s fleet. 
Alessandro Manzoni, in his drama I] Conte di Carmagnola, described it as a 
dangerous city of conspiracy, betrayal, entrapment, and eventual unjust death. 
Before Mann, the German writer who endeavored to portray the soul of the 
mysterious island city was August Graf von Platen-Hallermiinde (1798-1835) in 
his series of fourteen sonnets on Venice. Platen recognized the grandeur of 
palaces, the fascination of canals, the ever living museum of famous paintings 
and works of sculpture; but the German poet also pointed out the decadence 
which gave the city its fatal charm. Venice’s spirit of melancholy musicality 
caused Nietzsche to remark in Ecce Homo: “Were I in search of a synonym for 
music, I would say Venice. For me tears are music, music tears... . "> How 
Venice lulls the spirit into sweet oblivion is the subject of this observation by 


3 Quoted by Palmer (253), in his study of the literary sources for Death in Venice. 
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the central character of Arthur Symon’s Extracts from the Journal of Henry 
Luxulyan (1905): “I must sink into this delicious Venice, where forgetfulness is 
easier than anywhere in the world . . . it is all a sort of immense rest, literally a 
dream, for there is sleep all over Venice” (Palmer 259). The Italian writer whose 
vision of the city most closely approximates that of Mann in its picture of Eros 
and Thanatos floating across the lagoon is Pirandello in his novella of 1910 “Il 
viaggio,” where the principal female character resembles the heroine of Mann’s 
The Black Swan in awakening to love when cancer is claiming her life. After a 
journey away from the aridity of a village in Sicily, the Pirandellian heroine 
reaches Venice in order to spend a day of velvet voluptuousness: the velvet 
lining of gondolas that as exactly with Aschenbach reminds her of coffins. 
Having crossed barriers of social convention, Pirandello’s character escapes her 
illness by ending her life there in Venice. As Bassani observes (35-36) in his 
study on the urban image in literature, all of those authors mentioned above— 
Shakespeare, Manzoni, Platen, Nietzsche, Symon, and Pirandello—have sought 
to penetrate a place to understand it in its life and history. 

By focusing on the cholera epidemic Mann places Venice in the context of 
literature of pathology that views disease as a metaphor for individual and social 
conditions. Not only does Visconti continue this pathological presentation of 
the city into his film, but the director reinforces it as in the railroad station scene 
where the dying man collapses. At the start of the nineteenth century Novalis 
emphasized that sickness was far more interesting than perfect health since it 
belonged to the individual. Frequently nineteenth-century authors saw illness as 
a disease of the will, such as befalls Aschenbach in the novella after his arrival 
in Venice or in the film at the time of his last concert in Germany. One of 
Mann’s characters in The Magic Mountain later claims that disease is merely 
love transformed (Sontag 21). Mann’s novella stresses Aschenbach’s complicity 
with the city since both the individual and the community hold dark secrets that 
they conceal. There is also a physical parallel between the artist and Venice in 
both novella and movie in the similar attempts to hide deterioration: the 
communal authorities by using disinfectants and Aschenbach in applying make- 
up and hair dye. The city’s appeal to the artist to fulfill himself actually results 
as a lure to become involved in its corruption and destroy himself. 

In presentations of the island kingdom the novella turns out to be far more 
touristic than Visconti’s motion picture. The great monuments of the city are 
merely glimpsed at the movie’s start when the steamer passes San Giorgio 
Maggiore and the gondola docks within view of the Campanile. The tale instead 
speaks glowingly of the Bridge of Sighs, the columns with St. Mark’s winged 
lion above them, the resplendent marble arches of the Rialto, and the princely 
charms of palazzi—none of which are to be seen in the film. Venice’s 
commercial venality does appear in the story as the underside of a city where 
greed dictates a false courtesy when gondoliers in league with merchants try to 
persuade travelers to purchase the wares of glass-blowers and lace-makers. Never 
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once does the film dwell upon the artisan products of Venice. Visconti 
meticulously follows the late episodes of the novella after Aschenbach learns 
from a travel agent about the plague and how it has unleashed the city’s beggars 
and petty thieves. Both novella and film represent the unhealthy, dark back 
streets where Aschenbach prowls after Tadzio amidst the smoke of bonfires, trash 
strewn along walkways, and stench of carbolic acid which the movie makes 
visibly evident by the number of times Aschenbach raises a handkerchief to his 
face. Decrepit buildings whose grimy walls bear notices from communal 
authorities about sanitary measures characterize the unglamorous city in the 
film, where only a passionate attraction to as beautiful a being as Tadzio could 
account for the hero’s determination to risk his life in that fetid environment. 

Visconti and his cameraman Pasquale de Santis were very much aware of the 
image of Venice in motion pictures, and they aimed to avoid repeating visual 
clichés. Back in 1951 Powell and Pressburger showed in the Venetian section of 
their film version of The Tales of Hoffman a mysterious nocturnal city with 
seductive interiors of plush red velvet and gilt-framed mirrors and exteriors where 
sirens sailed in beiewelled gondolas. Away from exotic fables but just as vibrant 
in its color palette is David Lean’s Summertime (1955) where Katherine 
Hepburn’s performance of a traveler’s loneliness anticipates Dirk Bogarde’s as 
the solitary Aschenbach. Lean does indeed represent Venice’s mercantilism 
where an argument over the price and antique authenticity of a goblet almost 
ruins the possibility for romance between Hepburn and Rosanno Brazzi. 
Visconti’s filming of Senso introduced Italy to color motion pictures, showing 
Venice by day in pastel tones recalling canvases by Monet and by night as a city 
of ultramarine blue streets and canals with the spectral white of the uniforms of 
Austrian military officers (Nowell-Smith 91-92). Venice’s intrigue for film 
makers continues after Death in Venice with Nicholas Roeg’s Don’t Look Now 
(1973) with its sinister images of funereal visions and threatening shadows 
where murder lurks. Visconti particularly wanted to refrain from the picturial 
commonplaces of a film like Enrico Salerno’s Anonymous Venetian (Micciché 
119), a movie about a conductor dying of a brain tumor whose last two goals are 
to be reconciled with his estranged wife and to record a musical composition by 
an anonymous Venetian composer of the eighteenth century. Salerno’s film 
abounds in views of pigeons flying over St. Mark’s Square and overhead pictures 
of canals. Of all the movies discussed here, including Senso, the least 
conventional in revealing images of the fallen “Queen of the Adriatic” is Death 
in Venice. 

Working with costume designer Piero Tosi and art director Ferdinando 
Scarfiotti, Visconti and De Santis presented the Grand Hotel des Bains and its 
private beachfront as a privileged enclave of civilized manners safe from the 
City’s corruption until death strikes Aschenbach. Nowhere else is the film’s 
color more brilliant than in the hotel’s decor and the sartorial magnificence of its 
guests: pink phlox and hydrangeas in stunning blue vases in the lobby and 
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rooms, ladies’ hats ornamented with azure plumes and artificial flowers, silken 
parasols, the long pearl necklaces and organdy gowns of Tadzio’s mother, the 
gentlemen always dining in full dress suits, tables laden with appetizing 
delicacies, elegantly appointed furnishings for the comfort of visitors, Art 
Nouveau lamps in floral design to create a sense of exuberance (Galerstein 30- 
31). In his attempt to reconstruct the Belle Epoque to the slightest detail 
Visconti insisted on the correct color of railroad tickets, the accurate labeling on 
bottles of choice vintage wines, the placing of actual German newspapers in the 
lobby with dates corresponding to the time of Aschenbach’s stay at the hotel, 
but the director avoided reference to topical events like the debate over Italy’s 
entry into war with Turkey over Tripoli as irrelevant to the artist’s drama. With 
the hotel’s ambience the director exposes the decadence of a cosmopolitan society 
enjoying a state of grace in an artificial paradise, a world about to vanish in 
global combat. With overhead distance camera shots the beach scene appears 
early in the movie teeming with guests broken up into national groups like the 
Russians with women of Junoesque bodily proportions and fashions ten years 
behind those of other visitors. Late in the movie a similar distance shot will 
reveal the beach almost completely deserted of guests who have fled Venice for 
fear of cholera. Visconti takes references to Aschenbach’s purchasing 
strawberries on the beach and in town, and he develops an image of deep red 
luscious fruit with vendors calling out “fragole fresche” to become the refrain of 
the beach world, where Tadzio mischievously steals and devours one of those 
over-ripe strawberries that in the epidemic conditions bear the threat of infection. 
As Visconti portrayed the close of Austria’s domination of Venetia in Senso and 
the twilight of Sicilian aristocracy in JI Gattopardo (1963), the Lido hotel and its 
shore recapture glowing moments of a social milieu on the wane. 

Rather than refer to paintings of specific periods this film’s camerawork 
evokes still photography from the pre-World War One epoch. Both the novella 
and the movie show a camera on a tripod abandoned on the beach by the water’s 
edge in the story’s final sequence, as if to suggest how the drama being enacted 
to its final close on the seashore has been caught on film. Mann’s style of 
writing, although intricate in its building of a network of motives and literary 
references, can be extremely filmic as when the story gives a close-up of the 
elderly fop on the steamer to Venice showing his shriveled neck and hands unlike 
the movie that photographs the aging dandy all too briefly at mid-distance. 
Close-ups of Gustav Aschenbach in unflatteringly harsh light reveal the 
musician’s fatigue, anguish, and slowly debilitating disease. De Santis’s camera 
assumes a narrative function (R. Reed 11) as it languorously follows hotel 
bellmen, waiters, or travelers moving with pre-war insouciance across the screen. 
The panning shots about the diningroom of the hotel sometime appear to be 
Gustav’s point of view, but then the camera turns playfully back to the solitary 
artist at his table. As Aschenbach trails the boy on desolate streets and briefly 
loses sight of him, Tadzio reappears veiled in the haze of bluish smoke and the 
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fiery reflection of flames. Quick zooming makes the camera a participant in the 
musician’s pursuit of the adolescent (Singer 1350). Tense irony arises with the 
camera’s tilting during Aschenbach’s dreadful experience at the Munich bordello. 
Long tenderly held shots serve to record the pensive expression of the 
protagonist unable and unwilling to abandon his self-annihilating quest. Much 
of the movie is shown in dream-like soft focus to present the end of an era and 
privileged way of life in which Gustav Aschenbach declined from supremely 
detached actor to a spectacle of pathos. 

One dimension of the novella is less present in the Italian film than in 
Britten’s opera: the mythical. Part of this mythical element in the tale remains 
on the rhetorical level, especially in the very classicizing fourth division that 
places Aschenbach’s worship of the boy as a pagan deity in an ironical 
perspective. The protagonist’s efforts to mask his erotic attraction require him 
to resort to a variety of mythological associations so that the boy becomes 
compared to Eros, Hyacinth, Narcissus, Ganymede, and Hermes. Despite the 
obvious irony, there are moments of actual rapturous elevation when Tadzio 
seems godlike as upon emerging from the sea after swimming: 


and to see how the living form, eminently gracious and austere, with dripping 
locks and handsome as a god, coming forth from the depths of sky and sea, arose 
from the element and stood apart; this sight inspired mythological images, it was 
like a poetic insight from the beginning of time, from the origin of form and the 
birth of gods. Aschenbach listened with closed eyes to the song resounding 
within him... . (32) 


Here a brief paragraph is worth more than a thousand movie stills of a boy ina 
drenched over-sized swimming suit (Canby 88). A passage such as the one 
above is better transformed into music than picture, and the reader can 
comprehend Visconti’s making the hero over into a composer. The decadence of 
the novella’s central character rests in his refusing to face reality while instead 
transforming it as a work of art when he objectifies Tadzio by comparing him to 
the ancient statue of “The Boy with a Thorn in his Foot.” With his classical 
culture Aschenbach in the novella twice goes back to Plato’s Phaedrus, 
Symposium and Xenophon’s Memorabilia (Consigny 365) in the fourth and 
fifth divisions to fashion an original dialogue between Socrates and Phaedrus on 
the force of love and the role of the poet. The novella exposes how morally 
dangerous it is to pursue in the embodiment of a single youth the Platonic ideal 
of supreme beauty. What Aschenbach in the story failed to perceive was the 
balance between the artistic inspiration arising from sensual beauty and the 
creative discipline of sublimated drive. Visconti’s motion picture never once 
takes up the Phaedrus dialogues whereas in the opera’s second act the hero recalls 
Socrates’ question, ““Does beauty lead to wisdom, Phaedrus?” In place of the 
spiritual ascent leading to wisdom Mann’s protagonist suffers a degrading 
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descent. Never entering into the story’s mythological associations Visconti’s 
movie graphically represents the fall and reduces the hero’s fate to a sordid, 
grotesque outcome. 

This film’s avoidance of the mythic results in a major change in the nature 
of the nightmare that Gustav originally experiences in the novella’s fifth 
division where the revelation of his sensual being comes as the frightening 
apparition of the “stranger god” who is an enemy to dignity and self-control. 
Obscene visions of maenads in hairy pelts and beardless youths performing 
orgies amidst the cacophony of drums and shrieks torment Gustav until the 
dreamer himself leaps into the Dionysiac frenzy of animal immolation. That 
dream reveals the ferocious lust which Aschenbach successfully repressed until 
his trip to Venice caused the unleashing of the primitive forces in his psyche. 
This dream is essential to comprehending the homoeroticism of Gustav’s 
tortured being, which even today academic critics deny by insisting that his 
tragedy is a fatal search for elusive beauty. As in Euripides’ play The Bacchae 
the refusal to acknowledge powerful passions results in humiliation and death 
(Feuerlicht 123). Initially Visconti considered filming the Dionysiac nightmare 
in a Munich nightclub called the “Blow Up” to make Aschenbach move forward 
half a century to the psychedelic atmosphere of a discotheque. But fear of 
producing a Felliniesque bacchanal led the director to substitute the visions of 
pagan mania with a flashback dream where Aschenbach relives the derision he 
suffered when a concert of his music ended as a fiasco where Alfried mockingly 
called him a magnificent cheat whose music was still-born. By not including 
the dream of Bacchic savagery Visconti diminished the hero’s drama to a banal 
story of professional struggle and pettiness (Micciché 87). By contrast Britten 
features the pagan dream in his opera where he counters Dionysus’ call “Receive 
the stranger god” with Apollo’s entreaty “No! Reject the abyss!” (White 280). 
The sole moments in the motion picture when mythic elevation transforms 
everyday reality are those times when the director succeeds in charging a 
sequence, like Tadzio playing with his companions on the shore, with an 
emotional intensity rendered musically and coloristically as the games of a divine 
creature. 

Motion pictures, like theatre, depend on the performance of actors assuming 
roles according to the interpretation of directors. Most of the actors in Death in 
Venice make walk-on appearances since the drama centers overwhelmingly on 
Aschenbach’s sensual awakening and spiritual decline. Silvana Mangano as 
Tadzio’s mother incarnates aristocratic loveliness as the graceful lady of the 
pearls. Nora Ricci as the French-speaking governess displays the sense of 
authority toward the children and the subservience toward her employer that are 
appropriate to her limited role. Alfried, as interpreted by Mark Burns, turns out 
to be a poison-tongued traitor more than a disappointed disciple. It is Dirk 
Bogarde’s performance as the composer Aschenbach that gives coherence to the 
entire film. At the start, on the steamer, the lead actor paces with a stiffness that 
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at first might be attributed to this character’s Prussian upbringing. But later, 
after the fortunate mishap with his luggage at the train station, a noticeable limp 
develops upon his joyous return to the hotel that keeps on increasing until at the 
final beach sequence Aschenbach requires the assistance of a beach attendant to 
escort him to his chair. Along with portraying physical deterioration Bogarde 
endeavors with facial expressions to convey those psychic states that Mann 
concisely characterizes with the epithets “der Einsame” (the solitary man; in 
Venice Aschenbach is always unaccompanied); “der Starrsinnige” (the obstinate 
man; Aschenbach constantly demands of service personnel to let him have his 
way); “der Betérte” (the infatuated one; Bogarde’s countenance radiates in 
Tadzio’s presence), and “der Verwirrte” (the confused man; in his back street 
prowling after the youth he grows more and more bewildered). With the absence 
of mythic referents the movie fails to include the trenchant identification that 
Gustav makes with the heroic martyrdom of St. Sebastian, whose death by 
penetrating arrows has led to homoerotic portrayals in painting, sculpture and 
music drama. At the end of the garden terrace sequence where Gustav confesses 
his love for the boy, tears well in the eyes of the obsessed older man. What is 
lacking in Bogarde’s performance as a composer is a Wagnerian combination of 
sensitivity and arrogance (Wiese 208) to mark the main character as a genius 
whose singular destiny deserves to dominate the film. The lead actor’s 
interpretation takes on the grotesqueness of a pathetic clown in the barbershop 
scene where Aschenbach agrees to have his hair dyed and his face smeared with 
make-up; at the scene’s close an artificially rejuvenated Gustav with a Tropicana 
rose for his boutonniére attempts with pitiful ineptitude to walk away jauntily. 
What Dirk Bogarde achieves is to make Aschenbach that miserable wretch who 
in Mann’s tale was ironically the subject of one of Gustav’s novels to affirm 
inner strength of will. 

Without a doubt the most subtle actorial performance proves to be that of 
Bjérn Andresen as Tadzio. Just as in the novella Aschenbach compares the 
boy’s beauty to works of Hellenic art, critics (Stirling 213, 220) have pointed 
out Andresen’s resemblance to the Davids of Donatello and Verrocchio. The 
adolescent’s androgynous attractiveness is evident in his face that recalls 
Botticelli’s Venus. Being a director of immense aesthetic integrity, Visconti 
refused the suggestion of potential financial supporters for the film that he cast a 
young female as the object of Aschenbach’s passionate interest. Aside from the 
casting of the ideal male type, the role of Tadzio demands a wide range of 
behavior: perfect manners toward adults (as when the boy always kisses his 
mother’s hand on her entering the hotel lobby), mischievousness out on the 
beach, noble bearing, and playful nonchalance. Since Tadzio and Gustav never 
address a single word to each other, their relationship must be acted out by the 
exchange of looks and meaningful gestures. By a toss of his golden locks 
Andresen gently entices the older man to stalk him, always letting the artist 
know that his admiration is appreciated. Tadzio’s disturbing otherness, in 
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Andresen’s low-key performance, has aroused harsh criticism (Galerstein 31; 
Brudnoy 941) from reviewers who consider him an evil hustler on a 
homosexually ritualistic cruise. Not once, though, does the boy make a crude 
gesture. In the novella itself Tadzio lures Gustav into the mysteries of Dionysus 
and the adoration of Apollo every dawning out by the sea.* If Aschenbach is 
seeking his lost youth in the boy, that narcissistic effort to be reborn arises out 
of the older man’s homoeroticism (Feuerlicht 121). As one Italian critic has 
cautioned (Micciché 75), a literary gaze as in the novella is not the equivalent of 
a filmic gaze that on the screen appears provocative and seductive. While the 
movie’s presentation of Gustav’s death on the beach chair with hair dye running 
down his face in the great heat may seem gruesome, Andresen’s last gesture of 
beckoning to the artist from out in the sea follows the tale’s conclusion where 
the boy becomes a Psychagog, a leader of souls. Frequently in ancient Greek art 
Thanatos takes on the form of a handsome winged youth. Visconti remained 
faithful to the vision.and the spirit of the German novella by casting Andresen as 
the fatal Summoner. 

Can this film stand independently as a work of art from Mann’s tale? As 
with every movie adaptation from literature, viewers who have previously read 
the novel, story or play will constantly be comparing the filmic version with its 
source, often faulting the director for any deviation from the original work. Both 
Mann and Visconti have produced examples of an art of ambivalence. While 
some critics (Stirling 214) assert the chasteness of Visconti’s filmic adaptation, 
others (Bryon 102-3) have hailed it as a triumph of gay liberation. Film makers 
operate at a disadvantage from writers in that motion pictures are a mechanical 
process to record the surface of life. Thomas Mann stressed in his essay “The 
Art of the Novel” the author’s responsibility to look inward: “Art consists in 
the writer’s affecting our inner life most strongly with the least display of outer 
life; for the inner is essentially the object of our interest” (cited by Denby 113). 
A meticulous director like Visconti tends to dwell on exterior detail without 
always permitting his viewers the opportunity to glimpse the inner drama. By 
not placing Aschenbach’s conflict on the plane of myth, even as treated 
ironically, the film maker cannot realize a tragedy of Dionysiac release and 


4 How an adolescent like Tadzio teaches a sophisticated and articulate adult like Gustav that 
beauty is spontaneous in nature and not necessarily the product of intellectual labor 
anticipates the discovery by the psychologist Martin Dysart in Peter Shaffer's play Equus that 
the teenaged groom Alan Strang without any classical education has experienced the Bacchic 
joy of almost becoming a centaur when riding naked late at night on horses “borrowed” from 
a local stable. With all his university training and his trips to Greece the older therapist has 
never known the Dionysiac intoxication realized by Alan. While the text of Shaffer’s play 
explicitly compares Alan to a mythological creature, Visconti never fully represents Tadzio as 
the mythic lad in the original novella. Instead the film maker envelops the boy in an 
aesthetic haze of Renaissance androgyny that is apparent only to sophisticated viewers of this 
motion picture. 
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Apollonian constraint. Instead the motion picture represents the pathetic fall of 
a musical artist still struggling for public recognition of his originality. But 
Visconti does achieve in this movie of fatal yearning, heightened by quotations 
from Mahler’s symphonies, that “musical soul-miracle” of death, beauty, love 
and eternity that Mann described as the world of Platen’s poems (Palmer 253). 
Out of the inspiration of Mann’s novella the film maker has brought forth a 
moving hymn to an artist’s longing for beauty. 
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John J. Michalczyk 


The Political Adaptation: 
Rosi and Petri Film Sciascia 


Literature and film have often shared a symbiotic relationship since the birth 
of cinema in 1895. This rapport can be witnessed in the myriad of adaptations 
of literary works to the screen, the number of writers who have tried their hand at 
directing, and the rich collaboration of screenwriters with filmmakers. The 
results of these various experiences run the full gamut of appreciation, from a 
bastardization of a text in the filming process, to total, harmonious and mutual 
co-operation of a scriptwriter and a director. 

Sicilian novelist and playwright Leonardo Sciascia has been most fortunate 
to see several of his works transformed to the screen with relative fidelity on the 
part of the director. Three of these literary pieces will serve as our focal point in 
the discussion of the literature-film rapport, primarily since the resulting films 
have earned critical recognition and are also still relatively accessible. In 1976, 
Francesco Rosi utilized J] contesto as a basis for Cadaveri eccellenti. Elio Petri 
adapted A ciascuno il suo in 1967, and then, nine years later, Todo modo. 
Sciascia, furthermore, collaborated on the script for Florestano Vancini’s film 
Bronte: cronaca di un massacro che i libri di storia non hanno raccontato (1972). 
He wrote a commentary for Gianfranco Mingozzi’s documentary Col cuore 
fermo, Sicilia. Lastly, the novelist saw his I] giorno della civetta transformed 
into a film by Damiano Damiani (1967). In general, although Sciascia has great 
misgivings when a director approaches his literary work, he feels the risk must 
be taken to make more public the ideas he first committed to the text. He does 
have a vested interest in seeing the adaptation when it is completed. Critical of 
the aberrations, both violent and sexual, that pass for films today, however, he 
rarely ventures out to the cinema. 

Leonardo Sciascia, emanating from Italy’s South as Luigi Pirandello and 
Antonio Gramsci, combines some of the same preoccupations of both figures. 
Like Gramsci, he has a deep and abiding concern for the burning issues of the 
Mezzogiorno that haunt the lives of its inhabitants. With Pirandello, he leads 
the avant-garde as a literary iconoclast, surrounded by anti-heroic characters in 
search of justice. Giovanna Jackson sees Sciascia’s sense of justice as a driving 
force in his works, accompanied by an internal thematic of reason and truth.! To 
personify the quest for truth in a labyrinthine society, the author creates a 


1 See Jackson. Mauro’s updated version (1979) of an earlier original work (1970) on Sciascia 
also adds excellent detail to the analysis of the author’s literary opus. 
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protagonist such as a detective or other searching individual. Using the stylistic 
device of the documentary narrative, Sciascia blends concrete historical fact with 
the imaginative musings of a socio-political artist. With simple, almost 
skeletal descriptions and dialogues, he is able to suggest a sunbaked, problematic 
Sicily that gradually takes on strong universal physical features.” In the hands of 
directors Francesco Rosi and Elio Petri these characteristics will find cinematic 
parallels. At the same time these two filmmakers will maintain their creative 
and aesthetic independence. 

In 1971, Sciascia published J] contesto as a political parody fraught with 
serial murders, unholy alliances, as well as overt and covert power plays.? He 
wrote it from within the pale of the Communist Party, not unlike Artur London 
who published his scathing criticism of Stalinist Czechoslovakia, L’Aveu (The 
Confession) in 1968, as a faithful member of the Party.4 In JI contesto, 
however, the co-opted “partito rivoluzionario” is a not too subtle reference to the 
Communist Party. Upon its publication, a major ideological debate was 
initiated, for several members of the Communist Party were quick to take 
exception to the unflattering image of the Left’s political sterility. In every 
interview, Sciascia stood his ground, maintaining that the fiery spirit of the Left 
had indeed died down. His parody, begun for amusement, and terminated with 
sad conviction, had a provocative tone to it that cut at the conscience of the 
Party. Francesco Rosi’s film would blaze the same ideological trail. 

Almost five years elapsed before Rosi was able to bring the novel to the 
screen. He was already interested in adapting J! contesto at its publication, but 
the rights were not available until later. His reasons for choosing to make a 
film of this novel are noteworthy. Generally speaking, a very recognizable bond 
already existed between the novelist and the director. Focusing on the South as 
their literary and cinematic terrain, both Sciascia and Rosi attempt to use their 
respective aesthetic forms to confront the truth and heighten civic awareness of 
the socio-political complexities of the contemporary world, and more 
specificially, those of Italy. Constantly developing unique, dynamic narrative 
structures, they are able to create an aura of mystery, ambiguity, and moral 
concem. More particularly, the choice of Sciascia’s parody offered Rosi, as in 


2 Two critical works deal with Sciascia’s relationship to, as well as his treatment of, his 
native Sicily: Abruzzi, and Correnti. In 1963, Sciascia wrote an enlightening overview of how 
the film industry looked at Sicily, “La Sicilia nel cinema,” in La corda pazza 234-55. 
3 Despite this controversial work and the criticism he received from the Communist Party, 
Sciascia was still elected a member of the Palermo city council in the 1975 elections on a 
Communist Party ticket. 
4 Amur London’s controversial work, L’Aveu, reflects the same type of spirit as Sciascia’s 
novel. Both were written within a few years of each other to create a political examination of 
conscience within the Communist Party. 

For a succinct, yet insightful analysis of how technique reinforces the climate of political 
decomposition, see Codelli’s essay on Rosi. 
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his other films, an opportunity to discuss the question of power in today’s 
society. The filmmaker had already touched upon this issue in Salvatore 
Giuliano (the Italian Government versus the Mafia), Le mani sulla citta (Big 
Business), Uomini contro (belligerent governments), /! caso Mattei (the Mafia 
versus Big Business and the CIA), and A proposito Lucky Luciano (the 
American Government versus the Mafia).° Rosi also felt that Sciascia’s books 
always provide a solid stepping stone for a film, for they suggest many 
possibilities of interpretation. As he initiated his production in 1975, he found 
that the political climate had changed from the time Sciascia had published his 
work. This necessitated a political reinterpretation of the novel while 
maintaining aesthetic integrity and relative fidelity to Sciascia’s text. 

Cadaveri eccellenti (Illustrious Corpses) opens with the assassinations of 
several leading officials. At first, Inspector Rogas believes that the killer may 
be a party member who became disgruntled. Gradually the Inspector becomes 
aware that a murder may be a political plot designed by some hidden powers. He 
relinquishes his office to pursue the investigation on his own. Rogas soon 
discovers the manipulative forces at the heart of the assassinations, which are 
committed to create an aura of political chaos. As Rogas meets with the 
Secretary of the Communist Party to discuss his findings, both are executed. 
(This episode is a veiled allusion to an assassination attempt on Party Leader 
Togliatti on 14 July 1948). The new Party leader tells Cusano, a friend of 
Rogas, that the Inspector killed the Secretary, for he feared a revolution, and 
Rogas then turned his weapon on himself. The Party, says the official, is 
obliged to accept this reasoning, even though it should be skeptical, for the 
Party was not yet prepared to provoke a revolution. 

Although the spirit of Sciascia is perceptible in Rosi’s film, several 
modifications of the final scenes engendered an ideological debate that proved 
lengthy and heated. During the actual production, Rosi worked closely with 
Sciascia’s novel as it evolved into a script. Nonetheless, he made specific 
changes while filming and editing, for, in a sense, he wished to update the 
political situation that the author had sketched out in 1970-71. In the meantime, 
Rosi had noted that there was a greater tendency toward conformity in society 
after the revolutionary upheaval of 1968. The Left and the Right appeared to be 
losing their unique characteristics. The “strategy of tension” also became 
obvious, as the Right attempted to discredit the Left. In the early seventies, the 
once polarized entities moved closer and closer together. Rosi felt that the final 
scenes of the film should reflect the current political climate, and the film should 
also allude to the various assassinations which occurred in the early Seventies as 
well as the Pinelli case, dramatized by Dario Fo in The Accidental Death of an 


6 Several texts discuss Rosi’s thematic concem over power structures in today’s society: 
Ciment; Gili, Francesco Rosi; Lane; Michalczyk, “Francesco Rosi” in The Italian Political 
Filmmakers; and Zambetti. 
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Anarchist. Mindful of the political changes mentioned above, Rosi approached 
the film’s production as he does each film, for he considers “the filmmaking 
process as an ongoing research into objective reality, conditioned by the 
relationship between the artist and that reality” (cited by Robinson 6). 

While Sciascia situates the action of his novel in an unnamed country as 
part of his allegorical purpose, Rosi is obliged to depict a very current Italy. He 
does so because the medium of film requires a more concrete and graphic 
specification, but he also wishes the film to provoke Italian citizens to reassess 
the moribund state of politics on the contemporary scene. According to Rosi, 
the quasi-mummified Procurator Varga, played by the elderly Charles Vanel, is 
symbolic of this generation of politicians. Following this principle, Rosi has 
the Revolutionary Party of the text take on very specific characteristics of the 
actual Communist Party. 

The debate over Rosi’s film was more heated than the one occurring in 1971 
at the publication of the novel. As part of the polemic, Sciascia, Rosi, officials 
of the Communist Party, and film critics entered into the fray. Rosi’s 
hyperbolic—as he calls it—rephrasing of the well-known adage “Truth is always 
revolutionary” into “The truth is not always revolutionary,” created a stir among 
the political Left. Sciascia himself was not aware of the changes in the final 
scenes of the film and only discovered them upon viewing the work. 

In the course of the dispute over the film, Sciascia tried to echo the words of 
Party Leader Pajetta: “If it is necessary to choose between truth and revolution, 
we choose revolution.” Personally, however, the novelist emphasized that he 
would choose truth! He wrote I] contesto, moreover, as homage to the “man of 
truth.”? Rosi, in La Repubblica for 24 February 1976, clarified that although 
the film ironically purports that truth is not revolutionary, he strongly believes 
it is. The director also feels that all the research done concerning new 
revolutionary systems or approaches must invariably incorporate the truth. 
Further along in the very passionate debate, Sciascia also specified that the book 
offered a truth, and not the truth. The book was designed to be a requiem for the 
old and beautiful revolution, and Rosi confronted the literary piece with great 
respect, reaffirmed Sciascia. Rosi, on the other hand, preferred to view his film 
as a funeral dirge for the bourgeoisie and its countless lies. Rosi, also according 
to the novelist, remains faithful to the paradox of power forces acting without 
sound and ideological rationale. If the film displays contradictions, asserted 
Sciascia as well as Rosi, these are the very perceptible contradictions of everyday 


T Some of Sciascia’s reactions to the film were first printed in the weekly Tempo for 29 
February 1976 in an article which synthesizes the debate of Sciascia, Rosi, the Communist 
painter Renato Guttuso whose work is shown in the film, Communist parliamentary member 
Emanuele Macluso, and the Socialist film critic Lino Micciché. Codelli offers a fine review of 
this article as well as others in L’unitd and /I/l giorno in his “Cadavres exquis sous trois 
angles,” 31-32. 
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Italian political life, as it became most evident in Cadaveri with Rosi’s decision 
to cast Communists as bourgeois guests at a lavish dinner party. Rosi defends 
his depiction of the Communists by stating that he wishes to express his 
unsettling political sentiments and doubts, especially about any ideological 
compromises between or among diverse parties. To conclude the polemic over 
the release of Cadaveri, Aggeo Savioli, writing in L’Unita (14 February 1976), 
criticized the film for some of the reasons outlined above. Savioli wrote that the 
film was very difficult to accept for himself and for other committed 
Communists. Sciascia and Rosi could very well understand Savioli’s reaction, 
for the novelist admitted it was a difficult book to write while the director noted 
that it was a very difficult film to make in light of the constantly evolving 
political scene. 

In this adaptation from Sciascia’s work, Rosi has thus invited the viewer to 
enter into a political twilight zone. The eerie sets and situations in Palermo and 
then Rome, as well as the predominance of the colors green and black, serve to 
re-create the metaphysical climate created by Sciascia. In the end, with a mixture 
of the metaphorical and the political, both artists underscore a very significant 
point: the sheer need to stay in power creates compromises and unethical 
decisions. Ultimately, justice will become the final victim in this series of 
political assassinations. 

Almost a decade before Rosi filmed Cadaveri eccellenti, filmmaker Elio 
Petri had already adapted Sciascia’s novel A ciascuno il suo in a film released in 
1967. Petri’s second adaptation from Sciascia’s work was Todo modo, which 
appeared in 1976. These two film productions parallel Rosi’s due to their 
political objective of raising the consciousness of the viewer, their thematic 
development of the abuse of power, and their aesthetic freedom in interpreting 
their respective literary sources. 

Petri came to the filming of A ciascuno il suo (We Still Kill the Old Way) 
with a very politicized background. In a Roman environment which was overtly 
Fascist during the Twenties and Thirties, Petri and his family stood by their 
antifascist principles. The filmmaker’s interest in the plight of the worker, in 
ideological issues, and in the writings of Marx gradually led him to membership 
in the Communist Party. Once involved militantly, he wrote film reviews for 
L’ Unita, collaborated on screenplays with political subjects, and began making 
films with a sharp focus on socio-political concerns in Italy. L’assassino 
(1960), J giorni contati (1962), and La decima vittima (1965) preceded A 
ciascuno il suo and indicated that Petri was indeed politically sensitive to current 
issues of Italian society such as violence, labor issues, and media exploitation. 
His handling of these subjects would indeed be unique, at times touched with 
bitter irony, surrealistic humor, and clever techniques. 

Given Petri’s political sensitivity, it is not surprising that Leonardo 
Sciascia’s novel A ciascuno il suo published in 1966 soon drew his interest. 
The closely related themes of violence and power dominate the novel, for only 
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through the careful orchestration of all-pervasive violence in Sicily can the forces 
of Power perdure. As with JI contesto, Sciascia inserts into this explosive 
milieu another emancipated individual who seeks ultimate answers, Professor 
Laurana, whose quest for the individual(s) responsible for the recent homicides in 
the town leads him to his own demise. Sciascia describes Laurana’s challenging 
of the “System”—conveniently protected by the traditional omerta—with rich 
dialogue but sparse narrative detail. The reader is led along by the novelist with 
a string of clues and discoveries that are the same that elucidate Laurana in his 
thirst for justice. 

Within a year of the publication of the novel, Elio Petri obtained the screen 
rights and began his production. The intermediary in the process of transforming 
the book into a feature film would be screenwriter Ugo Pirro. Along with Jorge 
Semprun (Z and La Guerre est finie) and the late Franco Solinas (Battle of 
Algiers and State of Siege), Pirro enjoyed the reputation of being a most astute 
scriptwriter of political subjects. The production of A ciascuno il suo initiated a 
very fruitful collaboration with Petri which would last over the next several 
years. 

The film opens with the dreaded but somehow expected violence of homicide 
in the sleepy Sicilian town of Cefali. After a pharmacist receives an 
anonymous letter threatening his life, he and his hunting companion, the local 
doctor, are murdered. Professor Paolo Laurana, played with great subtlety by 
Gian Maria Volonté, initiates his own private investigation. His persistence 
leads him to discover that the doctor, and not the pharmacist, was the intended 
victim, for he knew too much about the clandestine and illegal monetary deals 
executed by attorney Rosello. Together with the first two victims, the doctor 
and the pharmacist, so too the inquisitive Professor Laurana is eliminated. The 
attorney is thus free to marry the doctor’s widow, Luisa, his accomplice and 
cousin, admirably portrayed by Irene Papas. 

At the core of the film Petri situates unbridled power in the hands of the Big 
Boss, Attorney Rosello. He is the political and financial force behind the 
scenes, enjoying the role of a clever marionette player. He manipulates those he 
can manipulate and destroys those he cannot. With swift efficacy and brilliant 
foresight, the attorney is able to eliminate the doctor, the pharmacist, and the 
inquisitive professor. Any threat to his own power must be immediately 
checked in order to assure that the well-oiled political machine of corruption 
continues its smooth operation. 

Maria-Teresa Ravage succinctly discusses the more universal dimensions in 
this play of power by Rosello and his pawns: 


A ciascuno il suo is less interested in dealing with the Mafia itself than with 
denouncing a tragic human and historical condition: lives dominated by fear, 
injustice and exploitation; political games where everyone is equally corrupt, 
where salvation is no longer expected or even hoped for; a situation where the 
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“law” of silence is stronger than the knowledge of crime, the desire for justice or 
even moral indignation. (38) 


It is this code of silence, omertd, that ultimately fosters the situation of 
unethical behavior, and creates the milieu in which murder can go unpunished. 
On the one hand, fear prevents even the just from speaking out for fear of 
reprisals; on the other hand, omertd traditionally engages one’s honor and seals 
lips. In his quest for justice, Professor Laurana could never penetrate this barrier 
and subsequently became the next victim in the series of homicides. 

Critic Alfredo Rossi elaborates on the significance of Petri’s film: 


A ciascuno il suo rappresenta una fase ancora tradizionale di elaborazione dei dati 
sociologici e politici della realta italiana. Fase cui, peraltro, altri registi italiani 
sono pervenuti e da cui purtroppo non si sono mai distaccati. I] film, quindi, é un 
importante film politico, come si diceva allora, film civile, film d’autore, ovvero 
film in cui il tema é la politica stessa e non piuttosto il Politico come complesso 
nodo enigmatico, non metafisico, che lega il cittadino (per parafrasare il titolo di 
Petri) al gioco del desiderio politico. (53-54) 


Although Petri had to take mild liberties in transforming Sciascia’s novel, it is 
not difficult to discover the original work in the cinematic version. Where 
Sciascia suggests, Petri must illustrate graphically, given the concrete medium 
of film. Nonetheless, the viewer and reader of A ciascuno il suo would readily 
detect the agents of power and violence at work in both aesthetic forms. The 
victims and victimizers are enshrouded in mystery and become part of literary and 
cinematic plots which denounce corruption and appeal to justice. Unfortunately, 
as we discover at the conclusion of A ciascuno il suo, justice is obliged to 
remain blind . . . at least pro tempore. 

Of the three political adaptations from Sciascia’s works under consideration 
here, Petri’s Todo modo remains the most vicious in intent. In 1975, Petri 
turned to the novelist’s quasi-Pirandellian work published a year earlier for his 
material. In Todo modo, the director discovered a rich, symbolic layering of 
ideas concerning the controversial, inter-dependent worlds of politics and 
religion. Using for his point of departure Ignatius of Loyola’s dictum—“Todo 
modo para buscar y hallar la voluntad divina” (One must use every means to seek 
and find the divine will)—Sciascia situates his protagonist, a painter, in the 
milieu of a religious retreat at the Hermitage Zafer. In the course of the Ignatian 
Spiritual Exercises, several of the retreatants from various influential institutions 
are mysteriously murdered. Also Don Gaetano, the retreat master, is himself 
eliminated at the conclusion of the work, and a shroud of mystery hovers over 


8 Pirandello’s spirit hovers over Todo modo both through direct mention of his name as well 
as in Sciascia’s predilection for the playwright’s unusual world. See the articles by Brunetta, 
Moses, and Landy in this issue for further reflections on Pirandello’s influence on the cinema. 
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the Hermitage as the novel ends. 

Petri used this basic literary narrative as a stepping stone in his highly 
politicized and caustic film, for his intention was to make his adaptation a 
deliberate attack on the Christian Democratic Party. He stresses the polemical 
nature of his film: “E’ un pamphlet in cui ho espresso in modo violento i miei, 
e non solo i miei, trent’anni di rabbia antidemocristiana” (cited by Zambetti 
“Todo modo” 245). Petri felt that the Christian Democratic Party continued the 
same Fascist principles and values that were upheld in Italy during Mussolini’s 
dictatorship. Petri’s ultimate wish was to destroy the Party and all that it stood 
for in the past three decades following the end of World War Two. He viewed it 
as a cancer that had to be removed from the country’s political body in order to 
allow for healing. 

To make his attack on the Christian Democratic Party more explicit, Petri 
added specific details from the contemporary political scene. He first chose for 
his protagonist the prominent political figure “M,” who witnesses Don 
Gaetano’s business-like direction of the retreat house, several murders of the 
retreatants, Don Gaetano’s demise, and ultimately his own. At the conclusion of 
the film, neither the public nor Petri himself, the director admits, knows who is 
responsible for the series of murders. According to the filmmaker, this 
conclusion reflects the ambiguity of current politics. To critic Jean Gili’s 
questionnaire, Petri writes: “Se si preferisce . . . il finale di Todo modo 
rappresenta—metaforicamente—l’incubo di un democristiano, cioé il sogno di 
uno di noi. Sara puerile, ma lasciatemi almeno sognare” (cited by Rossi 97). 

For this explosive allegory, Petri designs a symbolic, Dantesque “descent 
into hell.” The protagonist “M” enters into the very surrealistic world of the 
retreat house, a catacomb-like milieu where the forces of power gather to make 
the Spiritual Exercises. The goal of this retreat is to purge the retreatants of any 
alien desire that is counter to the values preached by Don Gaetano, a type of 
business-oriented Savonarola. In the course of the Exercises a collusion takes 
place that is the target of Petri’s ideological venom. The Church and State, 
notably the Christian Democratic Party, implicitly agree in heart and mind on 
the direction that must be assumed in order to continue the current retention of 
power. As Petri draws the viewer into an apocalyptic descent into the nether 
regions of ecclesiastical and temporal power, he brings to light the various 
degrees of Evil—corruption and manipulation—all ironically perpetrated in the 
name of Good. 

Petri’s biting satire first touches the Italian political world. The director 
chooses to make very precise references to leading figures, such as Andreotti 
(“Lui”), and above all Aldo Moro (“M”). In his very dense but enlightening 
article, Roberto Alemanno refers to “M” as “un Aldo Moro grottesco e ridicolo” 
(272). Although Gian Maria Volonté, who plays the role of Moro, adapts 
idiosyncrasies from other politicians, such as the tilt of the head or measured 
gait, he primarily seeks to portray the physical and psychological characteristics 
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of Aldo Moro. This most unflattering portrait of the Christian Democratic 
leader was carefully sketched in order to do maximum damage to his “persona” as 
well as to that of his Party. In his interview with Jean Gili (56), the director 
explains his rationale: 


Parmi tous les hommes politiques démocrates chrétiens, il m’a semblé que celui qui 
était le plus symbolique et le plus dangereux, c’était Aldo Moro. Moro a été le 
protagoniste de l’expérience du centre gauche. I] réussit 4 embarquer les 
socialistes dans les coalitions des années soixante quand déja se dessinait la grave 
crise du modéle de développement—crise arrivée aujourd’hui 4 son comble.... Il 
est mielleux. I] est follement ambitieux mais il se contraint 4 une modestie 
apparente extréme. I] utilise un langage d’homme “cultivé” derriére lequel il cache 
la pauvreté de sa pensée.? 


Petri further views Moro as being both symptomatic and symbolic of the 
sad state of affairs brought about by the Christian Democratic Party. Petri 
attributes the DCI’s retention of power to the Americanized values of the Party 
in its capitalist behavior, to the numerous scandals in which it had been 
involved, and to the corruption it encourages. Moro, thus, embodies the gradual 
decomposition of a culture, not unlike the image created by Francesco Rosi at 
the outset of Cadaveri eccellenti. Using “M” to caricature Moro and other 
similar political figures, Petri is able to paint a somber picture of a group of 
assembled parasites, possessed by mediocrity, buffoonery, and hypocrisy. 

The Roman Catholic Church is not immune from Petri’s acerbic satire. 
The Christian Democratic Party and the Church are extensions of each other’s 
powers and values. Both Sciascia and Petri describe Don Gaetano as more of a 
financial entrepreneur than a religious individual. He seems to be most capable 
of handling complex administrative issues in directing the retreat house as well 
as in manipulating other known and unknown commercial deals. Sciascia 
accentuates the irony surrounding the figure of the priest, who resembles a 
corporate official, while a humble character, the painter, has a mystical 
dimension about him. Petri also caricatures ““M” with respect to his religious 
and political comportment. When the director situates “M” in the supposedly 
religious milieu of a three-day Ignatian retreat, he illustrates how religion can be 
utilized to continue the political status quo. These scenes were inspired by 
Petri’s own personal experiences with the Spiritual Exercises, which he saw as 
radical, dynamic, but nonetheless manipulative.!° 





9 Two years after the film’s release, in March 1978, Aldo Moro was kidnapped and executed 
by the Red Brigades. In his book L’affaire Moro, published in 1978, Sciascia ironically 
defends the memory of Moro as an innocent martyr. At the same time, however, he is quick 
to say that the Church and the Communist Party are scarcely less innocent of his death than 
the Red Brigades. 


10 yp preparation for the film production, Petri also read Roland Barthe’s intriguing study 
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The film’s harsh political view of the Christian Democratic Party caused a 
significant impact. The film was scheduled for release on 30 April 1976, just 
months prior to the summer elections in Italy. The Christian Democratic Party 
tried to block the film’s release. Producers were pressured to postpone the 
release until after the elections. Upon its scheduled release, Todo modo achieved 
Petri’s purpose—to provoke Italian citizens into rethinking their political 
position with regard to the Christian Democratic Party. The Brechtian style of 
mingling the comic and the grotesque with a strong, socio-political message 
created a major stir in Italian political circles. What could be taken superficially 
in Petri’s and Sciascia’s works as an ingenious murder mystery became a 
political bombshell. The film’s denunciation of all manipulative forms of 
Power—the Church, Politics, Big Business—pricked the conscience of the more 
conservative members of Italian society. Sciascia commented on the film’s 
ability to elicit this reaction: 


Le film d’Elio Petri tiré de mon roman acquiert une force exceptionnelle. II est 
traversé d’une fureur métaphysique par laquelle le prolétariat justicier devient une 
espéce d’ange exterminateur. . . . Todo modo est un film pasolinien: le procés que 
Pasolini voulait faire, et ne put faire, 4 la classe dirigeante de la Démocratie 
Chrétienne, c’est Petri qui l’a fait aujourd’hui.!! (cited by Lefévre 91-92). 


The three films of Rosi and Petri adapted from the novels of Sciascia reflect 
the complexity of filmic adaptation. Each film upon its commercial release 
begins its own aesthetic life; and although the novelist’s presence continues to 
be felt within each film, the screen version creates a new dynamic. Because of 
the more widespread distribution of film and the public nature of the cinema in 
general, the celluloid version can often be more graphic, concrete, and hence 
more provocative than its literary antecedent. Using Sciascia’s novels as a 
multi-dimensional source, Rosi and Petri have taken upon themselves the 
vocation of agent provocateur on the ever-evolving Italian political scene. 
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Francesco Rosi: 
Intervista condotta da Lawrence Baldassaro 


Luglio 1980 


L. Baldassaro: So che gia nel ’61 Levi aveva proposto di fare il film su 
Cristo si é fermato a Eboli, quando lei girava Salvatore Giuliano. 

F. Rosi: Si. Ne avevamo parlato in quell’epoca Ii. 

L. Baldassaro: Se Lei lo avesse fatto in quel momento, come sarebbe 
stato diverso il film? 

F. Rosi: Ma penso che avrei avuto molte pid difficolta di quante invece 
non ne ho avuto dopo a liberarmi di una certa ipoteca neorealista; cioé, 
praticamente non avrei potuto sottrarmi al fascino, tra virgolette, del 
miserabilismo, della poverta, di tutte quelle che sono le condizioni che hanno 
posto il Sud al centro di una grossa questione di arretramento, di argomento 
sociale, di ingiustizia, di tutto quello che ben conosciamo. Invece, facendolo 
dopo, a distanza di anni dal periodo neorealistico del quale parlavo, ho potuto 
portare avanti un discorso che raggiungesse meglio il cuore di quelli che per me 
erano i veri aspetti del problema, che poi restano sempre gli stessi pil o meno, 
anche se le condizioni del Sud sono cambiate rispetto a quarant’anni fa. Cioé, la 
ricerca del lavoro, con la conseguenza di essere costretti ad abbandonare il proprio 
paese di origine e di andare a trovarlo altrove, fuori dei confini dei propri paesi. O 
nello stesso paese, com’é successo in Italia, che molti meridionali sono andati a 
cercare lavoro a Torino per la grande fabbrica della FIAT e quindi Torino é 
diventata la pil grande citta del Sud al nord d'Italia. Poi, oltre la ricerca del 
lavoro, il problema dei giovani, la disoccupazione giovanile, il problema 
culturale, la coscienza del peso, della forza, di che cosa si costituisce come entita, 
come uomini, diciamo. Questi, secondo me, erano i valori intorno ai quali io 
volevo portare avanti un certo tipo di discorso, che secondo me erano ben pill 
importanti che un discorso sulla miseria, sulle malattie, o anche sulle 
superstizioni, sulle credenze, o sulla magia, che pure sono cose molto 
importanti, ma che, riprendendo oggi in mano un libro fondamentale per la 
scoperta del Sud, come Cristo si é fermato a Eboli, io ritenevo molto pit 
importante cercare di fare un discorso che invece di privilegiare solamente la 
miseria, le superstizioni e la magia, mettesse il dito su questi problemi dei quali 
Le ho parlato prima, che restano oggi presenti, come lo erano ieri, anche se in 
maniera diversa. 

L. Baldassaro: Perché il libro é stato cosi fondamentale per la scoperta del 
Sud? Erano stati scritti gia tanti libri sul Mezzogiorno. 

F. Rosi: Si, erano stati scritti tanti libri sul Mezzogiorno, ma erano dei 
saggi. Invece, il libro di Levi unisce all’analisi, e quindi al saggio, la liberta 
poetica, la creativita poetica e il racconto, per cui la personalita di questo libro é 
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particolare. Questo libro conduce il lettore per mano in un mondo nel quale lo 
stesso autore, lo stesso narratore, non era mai andato prima, per cui da una parte 
il lettore ha l’impressione di essere nuovo alla conoscenza di quel mondo perché 
si identifica nello scrittore-narratore che é straniero e che conosce da straniero 
quei luoghi, e quindi quegli aspetti di quella natura umana e fisica. Ma allo 
stesso tempo, pero, l’autore-narratore, Levi, dopo un anno di permanenze in quei 
luoghi, e in virth della sua sensibilita culturale, politica e sociale, é riuscito 
anche a capire la profondita, le ragioni per cui il Sud é cosi diverso dal nord 
dell’ Italia e costituisce una questione a sé che si chiama la questione meridionale. 
Ora, Levi é riuscito a cogliere queste ragioni di cui parlavo, e le ha potute 
dibattere al livello anche di analisi storica, e di analisi politica. Percio ha unito il 
saggio al racconto. Questo ha fatto si che 1’intellettuale italiano, e non solo 
l’intellettuale ma anche una larga, diciamo abbondante, schiera di lettori di tutti i 
ceti, hanno avuto la possibilita di conoscere commovendosi, con una 
commozione di partecipazione diretta a questi problemi del Sud, che prima erano 
stati affidati solamente alla ricerca e all’analisi di alcuni storici, di alcuni 
sociologi e di alcuni economist. 

L. Baldassaro: Alcuni hanno scritto che, come ha detto Lei, il Sud é 
cambiato molto in questi anni, ma il suo film lo dimostra tale quale come era 
quarant’ anni fa. 

F. Rosi: Il mio film lo dimostra come era quarant’anni fa perché il film, la 
storia del film, & ambientata quaranta anni fa, e io non avrei potuto certamente 
far vedere il Sud di oggi, raccontando una storia di quarant’anni fa. Non avrei 
potuto far vedere, per esempio, che in quei paesini, in quei villaggi, é arrivata la 
televisione, o che i ragazzi vestono i blue jeans e portano i capelli lunghi. 
Questo sarebbe stato sbagliato. Né avrei potuto far vedere che c’é una maggiore 
coscienza di un’unita politica, del desiderio di rappresentare qualche cosa come 
forza di lavoro, perché a quell’epoca, nell’epoca che Levi racconta, non c’era 
questa forza ma, ripeto, i problemi base sono gli stessi. Chi vede il film oggi sa 
che quei problemi non sono stati ancora risolti. Lo sa non solo chi vive ancora 
in quei paesi, ma lo sa anche chi vive fuori di quei paesi, perché ci sono la 
ricerca del lavoro, la difficolta di trovare lavoro, la difficolta di un giovane di 
inserirsi nella vita nazionale. E’ un problema che riguarda non solamente il sud 
dell’Italia, ma riguarda il Sud di tutti i paesi. Quindi, io sono convinto che il 
perdurare di certe drammatiche ragioni di contrasti, di non raggiunta unificazione, 
nella soluzione dei problemi @ venuto fuori molto evidente da questo film anche 
se la storia, ripeto, ¢ ambientata nel 1935, quindi, circa cinquant’anni fa. 

L. Baldassaro: E’ chiaro che nel fare il film Lei ha dovuto fare delle 
scelte, non poteva fare tutto il libro. 

F. Rosi: Certamente. 

L. Baldassaro: E per fare del film qualcosa oltre un documentario avrebbe 
dovuto trarre dal libro i valori, diciamo, pit universali. 

F. Rosi: Ho tratto, credo, i valori pit’ universali, credo. 
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L. Baldassaro: Quali sarebbero questi valori? 

F. Rosi: Come ho detto prima, c’é la storia del Sud nel senso che si @ 
capito che le ragioni per cui il sud d’Italia é cosi diverso dal Nord sono ragioni 
storiche. Questo, mi sembra, @ un primo aspetto fondamentale. Sono ragioni 
storiche, sono ragioni culturali, sono ragioni economiche, sono motivi politici, 
e questi sono dei valori universali. E poi l’uomo, legato alla sua formazione 
culturale, alla sua formazione politica, alle sue credenze religiose, al suo rapporto 
con la natura, il suo rapporto con gli animali . . . questi sono i motivi universali 
che io ho cercato di cogliere. 

L. Baldassaro: A mio parere, la cosa pit difficile sara stata come trattare 
il personaggio di Levi. Io, per esempio, ho trovato che Lei ha fatto di lui pid che 
altro uno che osserva la situazione. 

F. Rosi: Osserva, ma riflette anche. Non osserva solamente, poi parla. Ci 
sono alcuni momenti di lunghi dialoghi nel film; tre dialoghi lunghi con la 
sorella, un dialogo lunghissimo con il podesta, poi incontri con i contadini, e 
tutto questo non é uno che osserva. Qui @ uno che ci comunica quello che ha 
Capito osservando. Osserva nella prima parte, quando visita, quando si aggira nel 
paese e in mezzo agli uomini di questo paese, di questo villaggio, da straniero, da 
persona che non lo conosce. E quindi, proprio perché é forestiero, uno che non 
ne Sa niente, va in giro per vedere, per cercare di capire. Perd, dopo questo primo 
periodo in cui ha conosciuto uomini e cose, la natura e la storia di quei paesi, 
dopo, comunica alle persone con le quali si incontra e quindi c’é una scelta da 
parte mia di alcuni momenti, di alcuni incontri fondamentali, attraverso i quali 
viene comunicato al pubblico quello che questo scrittore, questo personaggio ha 
Capito. E questa é stata la maniera, la struttura attraverso la quale io e i miei 
collaboratori siamo andati avanti per realizzare questo doppio piano di cui Le ho 
parlato prima, attraverso il quale va avanti il libro. Da una parte, la creativita 
poetica, e quindi la libera narrazione, dall’altra 1’analisi, il saggio, la riflessione 
sulle cose. 

L. Baldassaro: Noi, nel film, capiamo pit della gente di Lucania che di 
Levi, no? Lei si é concentrato sulla gente di quel posto. 

F. Rosi: Si, a me non mi interessava far conoscere il personaggio Levi, 
perché non facevo una biografia di Levi. 

L. Baldassaro: Nel libro c’é un certo sviluppo del personaggio di Levi; 
per esempio, in quella scena in cui sta morendo il contadino, Levi é@ sdraiato sul 
letto e dice di essere entrato nel cuore stesso del mondo. Questo tipo di scena non 
Le interessava in fondo, perché era l’immagine della gente che era pit 
importante, l’immagine di quel mondo. 

F. Rosi: Anche perché, sa, uno scrittore ha a sua disposizione la parola, 
attraverso la quale pud comunicare al pubblico una serie di riflessioni che 
possono riguardarlo personalmente. Il cinema si esprime per immagini, e non 
vedo per quale motivo io avrei dovuto a quel punto occuparmi pit di Levi che di 
quello che Levi vedeva. Non vedo francamente. Anche perché io non ho fatto la 
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storia di Carlo Levi. Ho fatto la storia del libro che Carlo Levi ha scritto. 

L. Baldassaro: Infatti Lei ha lasciato parlare per se stesse le immagini. 
Non é che ci sono molti commenti tratti dal libro riguardo al paese o alla gente. 
Infatti, certe volte mi sembrava di guardare dei quadri. 

F. Rosi: Certo. Certamente, ma infatti é il linguaggio del cinema. 

L. Baldassaro: Io ho trovato il paesaggio nel film pit ricco, pit verde, 
che nel libro. Lei ha fatto questo apposta? 

F. Rosi: Si, l’ho fatto apposta perché la Lucania non é solamente come il 
libro ci descrive. Levi ha messo in evidenza gli aspetti pit drammatici della 
realta lucana: le argille, le zone secche, le zone aride, il vento caldo. Pero, la 
Lucania é anche un territorio pieno di valli, come appunto il film fa vedere, 
coltivate, ricche, fertili, ancora dei residui di alcune foreste che un tempo devono 
essere state ricchissime, meravigliose. E io ho creduto che fosse leale da parte 
mia nei confronti di questa regione mostrarla cosi com’é in tutti e due gli aspetti. 
Proprio perché fosse chiaro che, pur essendo una regione estremamente povera e 
resa povera da alcune difficolta anche del territorio, non é una regione priva 
completamente di risorse. Quindi, c’é anche come origine colpevole di questa 
poverta, c’é anche la colpa dell’uomo, non solamente delia natura. Ecco, io ho 
voluto mettere in evidenza questo. 

L. Baldassaro: Levi ha esagerato questo grigio per creare un certo 
simbolismo di quel posto? 

F. Rosi: Io non credo. Io credo che in effetti siccome Levi ha vissuto 
principalmente ad Aliano, che @ un piccolo villaggio che é proprio immerso 
nelle argille, ha descritto quel paesaggio. Ma io ho raccontato il viaggio che Levi 
fa per arrivare a quel paese, e quindi é durante quel viaggio che io ho fatto vedere 
che la Lucania é anche piena di vallate ricche e belle. E’ durante il viaggio che si 
vede il verde, che si vedono le foreste. Poi quando arriviamo al villaggio non si 
vede pit niente, anche nel mio film, é tutto arido, é tutto secco. 

L. Baldassaro: Tutto sommato, Lei crede che Levi ci abbia dato un quadro 
vero di quella zona anche se ha messo in rilievo alcune cose piuttosto che altre. 

F. Rosi: Io credo che Levi non solo ha dato un quadro vero della vita della 
Lucania nell’epoca in cui lui ha passato un anno da confinato, ma ci ha dato 
molto di pit. Ci ha obbligato, ha obbligato il mondo intero, a occuparsi dei 
problemi di questi uomini emarginati. E questa mi sembra la cosa pil 
importante, oltre alla bellezza del libro. 

L. Baldassaro: E’ chiaro che Lei voleva evitare di creare un mito di questo 
paese, di questa gente. Levi lo ha fatto,  chiaro, puntando sulla magia, sulla 
superstizione; invece nel film c’é poco di questo. 

F. Rosi: C’é poco di questo anche perché, in effetti, come Le ho detto 
prima, non é la cosa che pi mi ha interessato, che pid mi interessava. Perd, c’é, 
c’é anche nel film. 

L. Baldassaro: Levi era un settentrionale, cioé, un estraneo. Lei invece é 
un meridionale. Ha fatto una differenza nel film questo fatto? 
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F. Rosi: Levi era un settentrionale, ma quando ha scritto il libro era 
diventato come un meridionale, perché il libro, come Lei sa, Levi I’ha scritto 
dieci anni dopo di avere trascorso un anno ad Aliano. Quindi, avendolo scritto 
dieci anni dopo, aveva avuto il tempo di assorbire, di assimilare la sua esperienza 
meridionale e meridionalistica per cui credo che tutto sommato Levi fosse 
diventato altrettanto meridionale quanto sono io, e fa poca differenza. Il suo 
settentrionalismo io 1’ho acquistato essendo andato via dal Sud. Io vivo fuori di 
Napoli, fuori del Sud, pur se ci sono sempre perché ci lavoro sempre; perd, vivo 
fisicamente fuori da trentacinque anni. Ora, per questo sono riuscito ad assorbire 
una mentalita pit settentrionale. E questo equivale al movimento che ha fatto 
Levi, diciamo, nella direzione opposta alla mia. 

L. Baldassaro: Guardando la situazione del Sud oggi, che cosa prevede? 
Cambiera? Potrebbe cambiare? Sciascia, per esempio, é molto pessimista per 
quanto riguarda il Mezzogiorno. 

F. Rosi: Sa, il Mezzogiorno visto da una citta come Roma o da una citta 
come Milano é sempre molto diverso da quello che in effetti continua ad essere. 
Quando i problemi si discutono nel parlamento, oppure nei grandi vertici 
economici, non voglio dire che in questi luoghi non si conoscano bene i 
problemi. I problemi si conoscono sicuramente. Ma é molto diverso da quando si 
conosce, si viaggia il Sud, cosi come lo posso viaggiare io quando devo 
preparare un film, un film del tipo di quelli che faccio io. Per cui io amo 
documentarmi, capire, conoscere la gente e, francamente, i propositi, anche i 
migliori propositi, che si fanno attraverso delle leggi, la formulazione di certe 
leggi—alla fine si vede che molto, molto difficilmente riescono a raggiungere gli 
obiettivi. Non lo so per quale motivo. Perd, so che @ cosi. E quindi sono 
pessimista anche io. Certo, come dicevo prima, é cambiato molto nel Sud, ma 
probabilmente sarebbe cambiato diversamente se ci si fosse preso cura 
maggiormente, con una presenza maggiore, di certi problemi fondamentali. 
Come, per esempio, i giovani, che € un problema importantissimo. E 
soprattutto la possibilita di utilizzare le risorse locali. Non tanto quello di 
industrializzare il Sud o per portare le industrie del Nord al Sud, ma quello 
magari di cercare di sfruttare industrialmente quelle che sono le risorse del Sud. E 
oltretutto per dare principalmente valore alla responsabilita personale. Cioé, 
quello che @ stato fatto verso il Sud, @ stato fatto nella dimensione di 
un’assistenza; ora pero l’assistenza ha modificato un’area depressa in un’area 
assistita, ma questa modifica é avvenuta, si pud dire, al di fuori dell’uomo. Sono 
cose che sono state decise da fuori, dal di fuori di lui, non dentro di lui, per cui 
l’uomo é rimasto fuori della propria responsabilita. 
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The films of Paolo and Vittorio Taviani are political. The Tavianis seek to 
awaken the spectator to the imperatives for change. Their films belong to the 
history of Italian cinema which, from the post World War II era to the present, 
has addressed political issues. But, as the Tavianis are aware, the audiences for 
their films today are different from earlier audiences. They find that, “there’s a 
certain amount of cynicism setting in among the Italian populace. It’s a great 
crisis, one involving the questioning of values, many hopes that were never 
realized, myths that have fallen forever, a very difficult economic situation, a 
time of flux” (Crowdus 34). Recognizing the need to address this new audience, 
the Tavianis see their films as an arena of research into the possibilities of 
cinema as an instrument of social transformation especially at a time when 
commitment to political alternatives is waning. 

Their explorations have a precedent in the history of contemporary European 
cinema. While many of the filmmakers of the French New Wave turned to 
Hollywood as a way of deconstructing the nature of the classic narrative and the 
spectator’s role within that system in an attempt to call attention to the cinema 
the ideological nature of cinematic expression, the Italian filmmakers, though 
equally self-conscious, were more preoccupied with the legacy of neorealism and 
with the need to confront its possibilities and limitations. Such is the case in the 
films of the Tavianis, and, hence, a recognition of their relationship to 
neorealism is indispensable for understanding their form of political cinema. Of 
their relationship to neorealism, they said, “When we started our first film... 
we realized that neorealism was degenerating. It had become an expression of 
petty bourgeois, heavily naturalistic stories. So, when we embarked on our 
career in the cinema, we wanted to depart from neorealism, to make it react to 
something new and something old. . . . In this sense, we felt that we were 
burying a beloved father. Although this ‘father’ is dead and buried, he remains a 
strong influence in our memory” (Crowdus 31). 

This “strong influence” can be seen in the Tavianis’ choice of subjects for 
their films, which are concerned with Italian history, peasant life, continuing 
conflicts between urban and rural existence, and generational conflicts. Where the 
filmmakers diverge from the neorealists is in the stylistic treatment of these 
issues which is closely tied to modernist practices. Their preoccupation with 
language, as an instrument of oppression and as a potential vehicle of change, is 
their particular means for providing an implicit critique of neorealism, but also 
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for addressing issues that are endemic to Italian culture and society. 

The work of the Italian Marxist, Antonio Gramsci, is especially 
illuminating for an understanding of the role that language plays in the Taviani 
films. For Gramsci, language was synonymous with culture and politics as it is 
in the Taviani films. Moreover, Gramsci’s explorations of the nature and role of 
intellectuals in society are paralleled in the Taviani films in two ways: first of 
all, the Tavianis self-consciously explore their own role as filmmakers, and 
secondly, they explore the struggle for self-expression and engagement on the 
part of their peasant protagonists. In this essay, I examine the various ways in 
which a Gramscian concern with language and culture informs the Tavianis’ 
alteration of the neorealist style and its ideology. 

The Tavianis have acknowledged the importance of Paisd in shaping their 
sense of the Second World War. Rossellini’s film and other neorealist films, as 
Millicent Marcus suggests, provided “‘a way of rethinking the entire event and of 
beginning to give it meaning for the future” (Marcus 361). Neorealism is for 
them, as it was for Italian filmmakers moving out of the 1940s, an attempt to 
break from the cinema of genres, the cinema of Fascism as well as of 
Hollywood. By identifying with the use of semi- or non-professional actors, by 
shooting on location, and by focusing on workers and peasants, the neorealists 
struggled to create a film language that was new and spontaneous in its approach 
to the cinematic image and consequently to the world. The neorealists wished to 
escape the bondage of narratives which they felt were a misrepresentation of 
everyday life. In the cinema of genres, the spectator’s role is contained within the 
conventions and codes that are negotiated between spectator and text. The 
filmmakers sought to create a different environment for the spectator through 
minimizing the effects of spectacle, providing direct access to the images by 
means of long take photography and minimal editing, and through middle 
distance shots which could enable the viewer to assimilate the character’s specific 
relationship to the environment. 

The quality of the interactions between the characters was of far greater 
importance than the plot. Moreover, the films made a studied, though not always 
successful, attempt to avoid the binary structures of melodrama and its formal 
excesses. The language was deflated, and the filmmakers sought to create a sense 
of the immediacy and specificity of interactions. The representation of reality 
was not unmediated. The physical appearances of the characters, the language 
they speak, the images of their world, and the musical scores were constructed to 
realize for the viewer the poetic aspects of everyday life. This strategy was also 
adopted as a way of mitigating the usual condescending or pathetic portraits of 
working-class life. The treatment of history was also crucial to neorealism. 
Reacting against the grandiose costume dramas of the Fascist cinema as 
represented in such films as Scipione I’ Africano (1937), they sought to avoid the 
representation of history as spectacle and as glorification of the past. The 
selection of events was geared to immediate social realities confronting postwar 
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Italy. Though the cinema was political, the neorealists sought to redefine 
politics as well as history. In reaction to the public sphere of politics and 
spectacle characteristic of the Fascist regime, they identified politics in more 
personal terms than the style associated with Soviet cinema of the 1920s or the 
Italian newsreels of the 1930s. 

The neorealists recognized that cinema was not an arena of polemic but an 
imaginative medium in which they could experiment with cinematic language. 
As Peter Bondanella states, “Certainly the cinema neorealists turned to the 
pressing problems of the time—the war, the Resistance and the Partisan 
struggle, unemployment, poverty, social injustice, and the like—but there was 
never a programmatic approach to these questions or any preconceived method of 
rendering them on celluloid. And the phenomenon was clearly unlike other 
avant-garde movements in the sense that it never adhered to a governing 
manifesto or ever felt one was even necessary” (34). Despite differing strategies, 
the neorealists shared certain basic attitudes. According to Millicent Marcus, 
“neorealism is first and foremost a moral statement, ‘una nuova poesia morale’ 
whose purpose was to promote a true objectivity—one that would force viewers 
to abandon the limitations of a strictly personal perspective and embrace the 
reality of the ‘others,’ be they persons or things, with all the ethical 
responsibility that such a vision entails” (23). There are aspects of neorealism 
which align the ideology of the films with traditional humanism, with its 
emphasis on ethics, on general assumptions about human nature, and with its 
faith in the potential access to “truth.” 

In the 1950s, neorealism was abandoned for experimentation with more 
personal explorations as exemplified in the work of such auteurs as Antonioni 
and Fellini. In the 1960s with the rise of political activism and with Italy’s 
move toward the left, filmmaking became more overtly political. The political 
cinema of the 1960s not only examined Italian social institutions but sought a 
cinematic language that was conscious of the role of cinema itself as an 
instrument of conformity and as an agent of political change. In that exploration, 
the cinema of neorealism was acknowledged as a problematic precursor. The 
modernist political cinema which evolved and was exemplified in the work of 
such filmmakers as Antonioni and Godard placed greater emphasis on the 
spectator and on strategies for making the spectator aware of the cinematic 
experience. Modernist techniques such as distantiation, self-reflexivity, the 
creation of ruptures between image and sound were strategies that were adopted to 
call attention to the nature of cinematic language as constructed rather than 
given. The language of neorealism to a large extent inhibited these forms of 
intervention. 

Concerning the limitations of neorealism for contemporary audiences, the 
Tavianis have said, “In postwar Italy, during the neorealist period, the feeling 
was that good and evil were very distinct things which could clearly be 
distinguished from each other. As the years passed, good and evil became more 
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difficult to distinguish from one another, they seemed to blend into one another. 
Those who came out of the neorealist movement found themselves constrained 
to find new instruments, new tools to express themselves. And that’s how the 
cinema of the Sixties came about” (Crowdus 31). Unwilling to abandon the 
social concerns of neorealism, but equally unwilling to perpetuate the notion of 
access to a seemingly unmediated reality, the Tavianis have continued to 
experiment with various modernist techniques in order to disrupt the spectator’s 
easy assimilation of the filmic events. 

The Tavianis began their feature filmmaking in the 1960s. In Un uomo da 
bruciare (1962), their first feature film, the viewer can see the traces of 
neorealism as well as their attempts to overcome its ideological and aesthetic 
problems. The protagonist of the film is a political activist, but the film 
explores subjective as well as objective obstacles in political struggle. The 
choice of the trade union leader as a protagonist, the focus on workers, the 
struggle for a new collective sense, the use of documentary footage are 
reminiscent of neorealist concerns. However, this film, as others that were to 
follow, calls attention to the film’s discourse in ways that neorealism effaces. In 
Witcombe’s terms, the style of the film is theatrical, if not operatic, so that the 
protagonist becomes an object of investigation rather than merely a center of 
emotional involvement (Witcombe 201-2). The ironic and theatrical treatment of 
the protagonist and the use of long shots and tracking shots constitute a major 
departure from neorealism, creating an alienation effect. This process of 
detachment and involvement becomes paradigmatic of the ways in which the 
filmmakers invite a general response to the film. Of the oscillation between 
these two poles, the Tavianis have said, “Alienation and detachment we go along 
with. But we’re also Neapolitans, which means we’re all for a totally expressive, 
expansive viscerality which is not Brechtian” (Mitchell 176). 

In J sovversivi (1964), the Tavianis trace the lives of four different 
characters—a philosophy student who decides to become a photographer, the 
wife of a communist official who explores lesbianism, an exiled Venezuelan 
activist who decides to rejoin the political struggle at home, and a filmmaker 
who abandons a film on Leonardo da Vinci to make political films. The film 
explores the various ways in which personal and political change are interrelated 
and are threatening to the individuals as well as to their families and friends. 
Moreover, by dispersing the narrative interest among several characters rather 
than following the usual tendency to focus on a single protagonist, the film 
dramatizes the Tavianis’ concern with collectivity in contrast to the selective 
neorealist focus on the representative individual. The film contains actual footage 
of Togliatti’s funeral which serves as a reference point for the characters’ 
struggles and as a self-reflexive reference to photography and filmmaking. Along 
with its concern to trace the transformations of its several characters, the film 
probes the question of the relationship between politics and representation 
through the roles of the photographer and the filmmaker. Through the four 
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protagonists, the film seeks, in content and in style, to invent new political 
possibilities for the present in contrast to the world that has died along with 
Togliatti. 

Sotto il segno dello scorpione (1968), a film that the Tavianis consider their 
most experimental, concerns a group of revolutionaries who leave a volcanic 
island and land on another volcanic island where the inhabitants live a ritualized, 
hierarchical, and traditional existence. In seeking to convince the inhabitants to 
leave this island, they resort to rape and killing. The film explores misguided 
revolutionary goals, tracing the failure of the revolutionaries to their unexamined 
and misguided efforts to institute collective decisions by force. The style of the 
film provides a deeper understanding of their failure. The film plays with the 
reduction of verbal language as the voices are frequently drowned out in 
cacophony, in music, and in the sounds of nature. Discussing experimentation 
with language, Paolo Taviani has said, “in our film . . . the question of language 
is a vital element and it is a constant provocation for the public” (Crowdus 32). 
Silence and cacophony come to signify the failure of language, the triumph of 
force, and the loss of meaningful community. 

The treatment of landscape in this film is also experimental. The Tavianis 
have said that “We want to present people in all their complexity and so it is - 
necessary to place them in the larger context of their relationship to nature” 
(McCormick 13). The barren volcanic landscape becomes the correlative for the 
eruption of violence among the men on the island. The stark landscape is aligned 
to the equally stark living conditions. Moreover, the emphasis on ritualized 
chanting and dancing, and the volcanic eruption of violence at the end undermine 
any sense of nature or human relationships as simple and benign. While the 
film concerns itself with the ethical implications of the struggle among the 
Scorpionids and the islanders characteristic of neorealist concerns, the treatment 
of the conflict, especially the emphasis on the failure of discourse, provides a 
critical commentary on the ambiguity of neorealist representations of 
community. In neorealism, the struggle for community is portrayed through 
representative individuals (often children) or the more intimate family group 
which tends to become melodramatic. The Tavianis’ more detached form of 
filmmaking probes the complexity of human social groups, emphasizing, 
without judgment, aggression and the fallibility of leadership. 

The next two films, San Michele aveva un gallo (1971) and Allonsonfan 
(1973), are concerned with the betrayal of and by revolutionary leaders. The film 
investigates the role of leadership and commitment. In the case of San Michele 
aveva un gallo, the protagonist is portrayed as out of touch with the peasantry. 
Bereft of a language with which to communicate with them, unable to find an 
outlet for his zeal, he regresses into the past and finally commits suicide. In the 
case of Allonsonfan, an historical film set in the post-Napoleonic era, the 
protagonist is a disillusioned revolutionary who retreats into the past, returning 
to his family, and resolving to obliterate his prior life, only to be reminded of it 
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by the return of his former mistress. Fulvio betrays his son, his mistress, and 
his former colleagues, and is finally destroyed. This film probes the nature of 
betrayal and subversion more deeply than the Tavianis’ previous films. Fulvio 
occupies a role similar to that of Togliatti in J sovversivi as a figure belonging 
to the past. The revolutionaries belong to the future, but, as the Tavianis have 
said, “too far into the future . . . and, in the middle, we have Allonsonfan and 
utopia. Utopia is the only winning element in the film and it is that which 
punishes Fulvio, and that which gives Allonsonfan strength to go back into his 
dream” (Crowdus 34). 

The film is highly stylized in its presentation of character and mise en 
scéne. Tony Mitchell describes how “‘exaggeration’ involved in a vision of 
revolutionary Utopia is built into the presentational structure of Allonsonfan; 
self-reflexive theatricality abounds in the film’s half-operatic, half-Brechtian 
format, along with more popular commercial overtones” (Mitchell 178). Verbal 
language in this film takes the form of misrepresentation leading to betrayal. 
Other and more positive uses of language are suggested in the music and in the 
peasants’ dance, and this language is closer to the vision of utopia for which the 
films strive. This preoccupation with the different aspects of language allows the 
Tavianis to challenge the more externally and socially directed preoccupations of 
the neorealists as well as to present their protagonists as figures of contradiction. 

The film which most explicitly develops the Tavianis’ exploration of the 
connections between language, culture, and personal identity is Padre padrone, 
which appeared in 1977. Made for television, Padre padrone received international 
attention as a film, and, among the Tavianis’ productions, is the closest to 
reviving the neorealist sense of place as crucial for the identity of the 
protagonist. The film also interweaves fact and fiction in its incorporation of the 
“actual” Gavino Ledda with the fictional Gavino. The presence at the outset of 
the film of the “actual” Ledda, who is now a professor of linguistics and author 
of the book Padre padrone, not only complicates the relationship between fact 
and fiction, but also raises the issue of education, modernization, and the role of 
the intellectual (including the “authors” of the film) as necessary but 
contradictory elements in the transformation of the peasant. 

Padre padrone comes closer than previous Taviani films to exploring 
dominant issues relating to Italian cultural and political life as raised in the work 
of Antonio Gramsci. The film is set in Gramsci’s Sardinia, one of Italy’s 
poorest regions, and the Sardinian landscape is integrally identified with the 
struggles of the peasants to survive. Like the Gavino of the film, Antonio 
Gramsci grew up in this environment and was later to use his experiences as a 
basis for developing his ideas on the role of the Mezzogiorno in the necessary 
transformation of Italian culture and society. 

Of Gramsci’s connections to Sardinia, James Joll states: ““Gramsci’s roots in 
Sardinia were deep, not only because of his earlier experience of the poverty and 
social injustice in the island, but because he had come to respect the indigenous 
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folk culture of a backward community. He was fascinated by the Sardinian 
dialect, by its traditional poems and stories, and by its linguistic origins” (29). 
The experiences narrated by Ledda in his book and transformed onto film by the 
Tavianis reveal a similar fascination with the Sardinian world and the ways in 
which this world is representative of an important but neglected aspect of Italian 
political and cultural life. The film does not take the usual condescending view 
of peasant life. By situating the perspective on events through the eyes and ears 
of the young Gavino, the film works to defamiliarize traditional associations 
with peasant life, making it possible to experience it in a new way. 

The peasants are portrayed in complicated fashion, not as mere victims 
sentimentalized and pitied, but as struggling human beings confronting their 
harsh environment armed with the knowledge necessary for survival. Unlike the 
neorealist texts, Padre padrone does not utilize an affective language toward the 
ends of forcing a sentimental or melodramatic alignment in the conflicts 
portrayed. As Robert Kolker says of Padre padrone, “No one mood is permitted 
to wear itself out, and no one opportunity is missed to manipulate the viewer’s 
perspective and the tone of particular events, and to comment upon them in the 
imagery or on the sound track in a manner that is not quite psychological, 
sociological, or directly political, yet manages to combine these three modes of 
inquiry. .. . We are engaged and yet asked to keep our distance, and we learn 
with some force of an exotic and appalling way of life through a film that is 
somewhat exotic in mixture of styles and levels of discourse” (119). 

Kolker’s reference to exoticism is crucial in relation to the Tavianis’ 
representation of peasant life. Conventional treatments of peasants are usually 
characterized by voyeurism. The spectator is invited to gaze at an unfamiliar and 
exotic world which remains alien and fascinating in its remoteness. The style of 
the Taviani film, and specifically the variation of perspectives described by 
Kolker, not only make the spectator aware of difference but also seek to make 
sense of and to bridge the differences. By using the grown-up Ledda as the 
narrator, the film seeks to close the distance between the familiar and the alien. 

The most striking way in which Padre padrone makes the experiences of 
peasant life accessible is through the film’s concern with education. The 
Tavianis have said that Gavino’s father and the hills of Sardinia “represent a 
brutally paternalistic conditioning process in Gavino’s school of hard knocks” 
(Mitchell 178). The key terms in their statement are “conditioning” and “school 
of hard knocks.” The life of the peasant is seen as a form of education, though a 
form of education far different from the life of the city and from traditional 
notions of education. This perspective further breaks down the alienating aspects 
of rural existence. Peasant life is thus not mindless but represents a certain 
traditional form of learning which must be challenged in order for change to take 
place. 

In discussing the nature of intellectuals, Gramsci asserted that “all men [sic] 
are intellectuals . . . but not all men have in society the function of intellectuals. 
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. . . There is no human activity from which every form of intellectual 
participation can be excluded” (9). In the film, when Gavino is wrenched out of 
the classroom by his father, a contrast is made between the kind of knowledge 
represented by his father and that of the school. His father’s behavior is not 
arbitrary. It is based on his traditional belief that formal education is not 
necessary, perhaps even detrimental to the life of the shepherd. The boy is 
removed from verbal language and books to a world of sounds in nature. The 
father’s world is a traditional world in which survival depends on generational 
continuity, submission to paternal dictates, and a mistrust of professional and 
traditional intellectual pursuits. 

Gavino receives his education through his isolation which makes him 
acutely conscious of the sights and sounds of nature. He is initiated into sex 
through observing the animals as well as observing other young shepherds 
buggering the sheep. He is introduced to music through two itinerants who sell 
him an accordion he tries to play and then destroys in frustration when he cannot 
produce the sounds of music. These episodes reveal that Gavino is both seen as 
and also sees the humor and irony of his situation. Other scenes are more brutal. 

Robert Koiker comments on the particularly harsh beating that the father 
gives the boy, “The camera frames the two in a perfect image of a pieta, and the 
father’s singing is joined by other voices on the sound track as the camera drifts 
away from the two figures to the countryside. The viewer is permitted to 
experience revulsion at the beating, relief at the father’s show of concern” (117). 
The act is thus not seen as an act of sadism but inherent to this type of existence 
in which the father is doomed to repeat blindly his own history. The double 
vision of the film embodied in the contrast between Gavino and his father, music 
and language, language and silence, isolation and community is always present. 
Gavino’s rebelliousness is also not unique but characteristic of the other young 
men. The army, where he rediscovers the power of language, intervenes to alter 
what might be a repetition of his father’s life. 

The language he acquires is verbal and mechanical, as he both learns to 
speak and read as well as to construct a radio. His decision to go to the 
university provokes a confrontation with his father in which he is the winner, 
but the film does not end with his leaving home permanently. His decision to 
return to Sardinia signifies his sense of belonging and commitment to his 
culture. As Witcombe states, “In Sardinia, his sense of rootedness serves him as 
a kind of scourge, by which he can muster a sense of dynamism and mission” 
(213). In his acquisition of education, in his (and the film’s) emphasis on the 
importance of language as a means of controlling one’s world as opposed to 
being subordinated to it, Gavino becomes a representative of what Gramsci 
termed the “organic intellectual.” Organic intellectuals are, like Gavino, a 
creation of modern rather than traditional societies. They occupy an 
organizational position in relation to their class. Through his experiences of the 
world beyond his rural environment and through his subsequent education, 
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Gavino is not only able to understand and articulate his situation, but he is also 
in the position to transform his earlier environment. 

Language not only becomes a means of escape for him as he learns through 
his initial contact with words and later with writing but also for others in his 
village. For Gramsci, too, language enables individuals and groups to make 
sense of their world and hence to transform it. The absence of language signifies 
imprisonment, a form of chaos in which the entire community (but particularly 
the young) are contained by the triple structures of patriarchy, class, and 
generation. Language thus is associated with a form of education which enables 
individuals to develop new ways of understanding and of altering their world. 

In La notte di San Lorenzo, the Tavianis turn toward the north of Italy, 
though not away from the rural environment as they address a subject that has 
been only indirectly alluded to in their work—Fascism, and the Second World 
Wer. Told in retrospect through the eyes of a young girl, the film has personal 
meaning for the filmmakers. The town of San Martino is the fictional name for 
their home town of San Miniato. The narrative dramatizes the last phases of the 
Second World War as the Nazis intimidate and persecute the inhabitants of the 
town. Gathered in the cathedral, the citizens agonize over whether to go or to 
remain. Under the leadership of a peasant, one group decides to leave and find the 
Americans, the other group votes to remain. The film follows the group that 
sets out on the road. 

Like Padre padrone, the use of a child’s perspective serves the purpose of 
providing a disingenuously naive way of narrating events and therefore of 
circumventing associations with the history of Fascism that are heavily laden 
with ideological meanings. As Millicent Marcus has said, “Vulnerable as they 
are to the caprice of personal reminiscence and to the emendation of communal 
testimony, the events conjured up in the film lose their status as historical fact 
and take their place among the items of folklore that make up the collective 
consciousness of San Martino” (367). The emphasis on folklore is exemplified 
in the blending of religious imagery, in the presence of Homeric images, and in 
the magical incantation recited by the child. The fusion of religion, myth, and 
folklore is not merely a matter of stylistics but is the Tavianis’ way of 
characterizing folklore as an essential element of ideology. Indeed, the fusion of 
these elements is intimately related to Gramsci’s conception of “folklore” or 
what we might call provincialism. Folklore is another way of describing the 
ways in which language is a pastiche of a number of conceptions—religion, 
morality, beliefs, opinions, specific ways of seeing the world, of narrating 
events, and of acting. Folklore is related to what Gramsci termed “common 
sense” (“senso comune”) which he defines as fragmentary ideas, a collage of 
opinions and beliefs, giving the illusion of a coherent world view and of acting 
which is not at all coherent and certainly not critical. 

To give but one example, Catholicism, for Gramsci, “is in reality a 
multiplicity of distinct and often contradictory religions: there is one 
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Catholicism for the peasants, one for the petits-bourgeois and town workers, one 
for women, and one for intellectuals which is itself variegated and disconnected. 
But common sense is influenced not only by the the crudest and least elaborated 
forms of these sundry Catholicisms as they exist today. Previous religions have 
also had an influence and remain components of this common sense to this day . 
..” (420). This residual element of other forms of thought, rituals, and practices 
is also portrayed in La notte di San Lorenzo and constitutes yet another 
dimension of the Tavianis’ examination of cultural practices. Their concern with 
folklore also serves as an instrument for their exploration of the nature of 
collectivity. The union of pagan and Christian elements in La notte di San 
Lorenzo points to the ritualistic aspects of peasant life which indicate its 
cohesiveness. The conflicts between those who stay in the church and those who 
leave, between the Fascists and the anti-Fascists, are indicative of divisions in a 
community which, through contiguity and history, should acknowledge 
solidarity, whereas these divisions are deadly. The film also illustrates the 
possibility of cancelling difference as in the case of the romantic, though 
temporary, union of the elderly Galvano and Concetta who overcome years of 
separation based on perceived class differences to come together on this night. 

The film’s structure, like that of so many of the Tavianis’ films, is not 
dependent on a single protagonist. The narrative focus is dispersed among several 
characters. In this way, the film undermines identification with the plight of 
isolated individuals and focuses attention on the composition and struggles of 
individuals as members of a community. The spectator’s expectation of the 
unified text is further undermined in the disjunction between the voice of the 
child and the voice-over of the adult. The disjunction between image and sound 
makes the viewer conscious of different time frames, the moment represented and 
the moment of reflection. Sound is used as counterpoint, for example, 
exonerating Cecilia from ultimate responsibility for her words. The Tavianis’ 
emphasis on the sound track as well as on language is also part of their 
insistence on the audience’s hearing as well as seeing. In this way, the Tavianis 
renew the sense of language in all of its aspects. 

Storytelling, rather than the events narrated, constitutes the central 
preoccupation of La notte di San Lorenzo and Padre padrone and serves several 
functions both within the films and for the spectator. As with Cecilia’s and 
Gavino’s narration, the act of telling, like the act of creating a film, is itself a 
collective act. The language of storytelling becomes central to group 
identification and to creating a new sense of community. For the Tavianis the 
sense of community is never static and is constantly beset by resistances to 
change and by differences that often cannot be acknowledged except through 
conflict and force. While the Tavianis distinguish between the inarticulate 
Gavino and the professor of linguistics that he has become, between the child 
Cecilia and the woman that she has become, between past and present life in 
rural communities, the filmmakers use the notion of story telling as a metaphor 
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in their enterprise of seeking to create a modern political community. 

In his essay, “The Storyteller,” Walter Benjamin associates the tale with an 
older form of narration, one which “counsels,” is not easily consumable, and 
attempts to forge a vital link between storyteller and audience (176-78). The 
language of the tale is not exclusively the language of the individual author, but 
rather of individual voices within a collectivity as conveyed through the fractured 
narration. In their self-conscious exploration of storytelling, the Tavianis 
juxtapose the traditional tale against contemporary forms of narration, opting for 
a dialogue between the two as a necessary process for dramatizing both the 
limitations and potential of traditional storytelling. 

In Kaos (1984) which is a composite film containing four different though 
related narratives, the Tavianis continued and complicated their preoccupation 
with language and cultural identity. Links are made among various language 
practices: language as common sense, as survival, as ideology, and as 
subversion. The film opens with a Pirandello quotation, the words superimposed 
on the visual image: “I am the son of chaos, not allegorically but in actuality, 
because I was born in our country near a dense wood, denominated in dialectal 
form by the inhabitants of Girgenti, Cavusu, a corruption in dialect of the 
ancient Greek word, Kaos.” In these words, in the choice of Pirandello’s 
novellas as a basis for the stories, and in the epilogue employing the figure of 
Pirandello returning to Sicily, the film presents a contrast, not necessarily an 
alternative, between the act of writing and that of speaking. The film is not a 
formal exercise and essay in cinematic representation for its own sake, but a way 
of further examining how language structures behavior within the narrative and 
in the interaction between narrative and external viewer. Through its emphasis 
on dramatizing the destructive as well as the survival values of ritual and 
custom, the film examines the ways ideology imprisons and the ways of 
subversion and escape from this prison. 

Kaos is marked at crucial points by the absence of speech, though not of 
music or natural sounds. Like Padre padrone, the film is filled with verbal 
silences and economical dialogue. The viewer is made aware of numerous 
Strategies which call attention to the absence or sparsity of verbal 
communication. The drowning out of words by music, the overlay of words on 
words, and the distortion of speech by erasing the verbal sound track all act as 
distancing devices and create a disruption in the normal expectation of the flow 
of dialogue. This form of silence calls attention to speech as constituted rather 
than as natural and inevitable. These strategies also call attention to the 
importance of physical gesture in communication, a fact which is often 
overlooked when sound and image are synchronized. 

In Kaos, the disjunction between image and sound is also apparent in the 
use of a voice-over narration. The films experiment with the voices themselves, 
employing different time-frames, separating the moment represented from the 
voice-over commentary and using unconventional voices such as of those of 
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children, peasants, and women in opposition to the traditional voice of a male 
narrator. In contrast to neorealism, the Tavianis sever the easy fit between 
language and narrative, calling attention to the dissociation between words and 
meaning, gesture and verbal language, sight and sound. In the presence and voice 
of the fictional Pirandello as well as his printed words in Kaos, in the adoption 
of literary narratives as the basis for the film text, the film acknowledges the 
existence of bourgeois forms of writing and places them in dialogue with the 
speech of the peasants and filmmakers. The film thus creates a dialogue between 
literature and film, speaking and writing, and language and silence. In Kaos, 
language is also intertwined again with the “Southern Question,” which is 
reinforced by the choice of the works of the Sicilian writer, Pirandello, as well as 
by his fictional persona. 

As in other Taviani films, landscape plays a central role, situating events 
specifically within the Sicilian context, calling attention to the uniqueness of the 
terrain and of the struggles of the inhabitants to survive in that barren 
mountainous milieu. The aerial shots of the terrain also provide a detached 
perspective of the narrative and of the characters involved. The audience is invited 
literally to take a bird’s-eye view of the landscape (i.e., as through the 
perspective of the soaring bird with which each episode begins). By presenting 
the characters within the larger context of their relationship to nature, the 
Tavianis seek once again to complicate their narratives, allowing the audience to 
view the characters with a degree of detachment which permits critical 
involvement with the issues rather than a sentimental bonding with the 
characters. This is particularly important, considering the ways in which peasant 
life has been traditionally represented in the Italian cinema. The Tavianis dignify 
their characters by calling attention to the difference between them and the 
audience rather than assuming an easy comprehension. 

Much as in the ethnographic film, the audience is asked to contemplate 
another culture, the culture of Sicily, but unlike conventional ethnographic 
practices, the existence of difference is not a subject of fascination. Differences in 
appearance, language, behavior, and values are everywhere evident and are not 
mitigated. The sense of entering another world is highlighted and reinforced by 
the camera’s insistence on the panoramic vision through bird’s-eye perspective, 
but also through the film’s emphasis on speech and writing, a dimension in the 
ethnographic film often suppressed in the presentation of third world cultures in 
the first world. The dominant culture’s presentation of the subaltern culture tends 
towards aestheticizing the subjects and hence toward silencing them. Both 
verbally and visually, the focus on the issue of language is central to Kaos, 
positioning the audience in an active, though separate, relationship to the figures 
and events represented. The audience is not allowed to forget for a moment that it 
is confronting a different world but one which has its own complex rules and 
Strategies for survival. 

Writing figures prominently in the film’s individual tales. In the first story, 
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“L’altro figlio,” the mother seeks to communicate with her emigrant son by 
dictating a letter to a villager who is also unable to write and instead makes 
scratches on a piece of paper. The fraud is exposed by a doctor, who, exercising 
his power over the written word in response to her request to write the letter, 
extorts her life story from her. At the end of the tale, unaffected by her own 
narration, the mother dictates the same letter to the doctor as she had initially 
dictated to her illiterate amanuensis. The link between women and language 
surfaces as an issue of disenfranchisement, reinforcing the notion that women are 
outside language. The mother is trapped in her lack of access to writing and 
therefore in a history of oppression which is traced back to the Risorgimento. 

The mother has remained in Sicily while her sons have left for America, and 
the emigrants that she examines as she seeks to find a bearer for her “letter” are 
indifferent to her desire to create a bond between Italy and America, between 
customs at home and new practices abroad. One of the men whose son is 
emigrating tells her flatly that he wants to hear nothing from his departing son, 
but she cannot relinquish her attachment to the absent son and her hatred for the 
son who remains behind to remind her of her subjection. Ironically, the rehearsal 
of her past does not liberate her but reinforces her unwillingness to relinquish her 
nostalgia and her resentment. 

Again in “Mal di luna,” the second of the four tales in Kaos, the mother is a 
pivotal figure. The story treats a newly married couple. Their marriage is 
threatened by the husband’s madness on nights when the moon is full, a madness 
that goes back to his infancy and is closely linked to sexual impotence. After his 
wife abandons him in terror, having witnessed his “moon madness,” and returns 
home to her mother, the husband comes to town and, in the town square, 
confesses both his regret for not having told his wife of his infirmity and for her 
failing to understand his condition. The mother craftily arranges for a “cure,” 
which almost results in the seduction of the wife by a young man brought in by 
the mother to help the newlyweds. The seduction is averted when the young man 
hears the cries of the husband and refuses to betray him. 

The role of secrets plays a key role within the tale as does the role of 
confession. The relationship between husband and wife is characterized by his 
reluctance to tell her of his condition and by her ignorance which grows from 
fear. The husband’s confession as he stands alone in the village square becomes 
the impetus for finding a cure. The confession enables him to articulate for 
himself and others his own and his wife’s resistances to each other. The 
superstitious “moon sickness” from which the husband suffers is revealed to be 
more mundane, relating directly to his fear of sexuality exposed through the 
mother’s scheme. 

The third tale in Kaos, “La Giara” (also derived from a Pirandellian story), 
introduces yet another aspect of language which explicitly links the issue of 
class to collective struggle. The conflict is between Don Lollo, the owner of the 
local olive fields and a tyrannical employer of the town’s inhabitants and 
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workers. Zi’ Dima Licasi repairs the broken vessel that Don Lollo has bought 
for his unusually large olive crop but inadvertently seals himself in the 
container. More concerned to protect his property rather than with the plight of 
the poor man sealed in the jar, Don Lollo seeks the advice of a lawyer. The 
villagers become the audience for a verbal combat between Don Lollo and Zi’ 
Dima over property and personal rights. Zi’ Dima’s refusal to be intimidated by 
the landowner becomes the occasion for the workers to express themselves 
collectively and in opposition to the will of Don Lollo. 

Little dialogue passes between master and workers except for the issuing of 
orders and of chastisement on Don Lollo’s part. There is also limited dialogue 
between Don Lollo and his wife. The dialogue between the lawyer and Don 
Lollo reveals how the language of law is like a container, designed to imprison 
the workers within prevailing notions of property and authority. The story ends 
on the note of carnival as the workers celebrate Zi’ Dima’s outsmarting Don 
Lollo, who is separated from the people as they dance and sing outside the town 
walls, leaving Don Lollo within. Language thus becomes more than therapy; it 
is also a means of subversion. 

The final story of the film, “Requiem,” examines the potential of language 
to generate overt resistance. The conflict is between peasants who claim nights of 
common usage and, therefore, ownership of their land and a landowner who 
refuses to relinquish his titular claims. The peasants plan to bury their founder 
on the property and, in this way, assert the primacy of their claim, but the baron 
calls in the police to frustrate them. The baron is outsmarted by a wily old man, 
the founder of the community, who pretends to be dead and ready for burial. If 
the man is buried on the land, the baron, by custom, forfeits his claim. 

The people’s remonstrances, the words of their priest, their articulations of 
outrage about the violation of custom and of their needs, and the resistance to 
authority as expressed by the old man juxtapose the language of law, authority, 
and property against the language of custom, use, and communal rights. When 
the language of verbal protest appears to fail in the face of force, the old man 
resorts to his own form of coercion based on the power of tradition, on the 
claims of the dead, on his communal rights, and on his ability to outsmart the 
law. 

The epilogue of the film, Colloquio con la madre, also derived from 
Pirandello’s work, portrays the return of the writer to his childhood home. 
Brought by the coachman to the empty house, Pirandello fantasizes the 
appearance of his mother. He asks her to recount an event that had always eluded 
him in his fiction, involving a trip to the island of Gozzo in 1848 when the 
family was exiled to Malta. Through flashback, the film portrays that incident 
as the mother describes her awakening desires as a woman. Gavriel Moses has 
suggested that the mother’s narrative exposes the “implicit drama of female 
separation and individuation” (9). Specifically in this last episode, language 
serves the function of exploring boundaries between past and present, child and 
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parent, male and female. 

The recreation of the past through the mother’s narration raises the issue of 
the importance of memory and storytelling in relation to history and personal 
identity in the present. The episode, like an elegiac poem, probes the 
relationship between loss and creativity. The episode serves as a means of 
recreating and incorporating the dead mother’s image as well as relinquishing it. 
Like the process of mourning, the telling recovers the lost object through 
memory, and, like mourning, the purpose of the telling is to be able to let go. 
Pirandello is a surrogate for the two filmmakers who, through their film, have 
also returned to the past. Like Pirandello, they seek knowledge about their 
history. Pirandello’s return to his childhood home and his encounter with his 
mother is paralleled by the Tavianis’ return to Sicily and to the world of 
Pirandello where they too rehearse their past and discover that there is more to be 
learned from it. 

Through these tales and through the epilogue, the film suggests that 
language is not monolithic. It can produce conformity, repetition, and 
imprisonment within social relations. At the same time, language can be seen to 
enhance survival, resistance, and collectivity. The film echoes important 
neorealist concerns in its emphasis on peasant life and the rural environment, 
but, as the style of the film reveals and the epilogue confirms, the two 
filmmakers have gone beyond neorealism to probe the possibilties and limits of 
memory and of storytelling. Above all, their cinematic experiments are aimed at 
finding a language that, in Fassbinder’s terms, can make their audiences “think 
and feel.” 
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Antonio Costa 


Palomar e l’effetto rebound 


1. Che cos’é l’effetto rebound? 

In che modo il cinema ha condizionato, e condiziona, la letteratura? Intendo 
dire le tecniche di scrittura, e non soltanto l’assetto complessivo dell’ istituzione 
letteraria nella vita sociale? Mentre quest’ultimo aspetto é stato spesso studiato, 
almeno nei suoi piu vistosi aspetti sociologici, assai meno si é lavorato e€ ci si é 
interrogati sul primo, cioé sull’influsso esercitato dalle tecniche di ripresa sui 
modi della rappresentazione letteraria. 

Il problema appare con nuova evidenza negli studi di semiotica narrativa o di 
narratologia nel cui ambito si maneggiano categorie come focalizzazione, punto 
di vista e simili e si introducono problematiche che sembrano spesso intrecciarsi 
con le esperienze e le tecniche della narrativa audiovisiva.! Insomma, non solo 
gli scrittori sono influenzati dalle tecniche della ripresa cinematografica, ma lo 
sono anche gli stessi critici e teorici che analizzano le loro opere (ma anche opere 
prodotte prima dell’avvento dei nuovi media visivi). 

Scrive Genette nel Nouveau discours du récit: “A differenza del cineasta il 
romanziere non é@ obbligato a mettere da qualche parte la cinepresa: non ha 
nessuna cinepresa” (62). Ma subito si pente e in una nota aggiunge: “E’ vero che 
oggi pud, effetto rebound di un medium su un altro, fingere di averne una” (62). 
E, sulla scorta di una proposta di Francois Jost, conviene sull’utilita di tenere 
separati i problemi di ordine informativo (cognitivo) e di ordine percettivo 
relativi al punto di vista, riservando ai primi quello di focalizzazione da lui 
proposto in Figures III e ai secondi quello di ocularizzazione proposto da Jost per 
la tecnica filmica e per quella del Nouveau roman.” 





1 E stato Genette (Nuovo discorso del racconto 55) a riconoscere l’importanza pionieristica 
dello studio di Claude-Edmond Magny, L’Age du roman américain apparso nel 1948. Scrive al 
proposito Genette: “Si tratta di uno studio oggi misconosciuto e spesso saccheggiato senza 
dirlo, a volte senza saperlo, che fu per molti aspetti il punto di partenza della narratologia 
francese, stimolata per suo tramite dall'incontro col romanzo americano e con la tecnica 
cinematografica. La sua assenza nella bibliografia del Discorso del racconto @ assolutamente 
tipica di questo, e tanto pid ingiustificabile in quanto, avendola letta e ammirata fin dalla sua 
prima pubblicazione, l’avevo segnalata nel 1966, nel dossier del n. 8 di ‘Communications’. 
Ricordo soggetto a eclissi”. Genette si riferisce evidentemente alla scheda bibliografica 
dedicata al libro della Magny e pubblicata, senza firma, nella scelta bibliografica posta in 
appendice al n. 8 di “Communications” dedicato all’Analyse structurale du récit dove si legge 
che tale studio “ha dato un notevole contributo a trasferire sulla letteratura l’interesse che la 
novita dei mezzi cinematografici aveva suscitato attomo al problema delle tecniche narrative” 
(166). 

Genette si riferisce agli studi di F. Jost sui rapporti tra cinema e letteratura ora raccolti nel 
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Non ho alcuna intenzione di addentrarmi, almeno in questa sede, in 
complicate questioni di narratologia. Cedo solo per un breve momento alla 
tentazione di fare qualche ironica chiosa su questo proliferare di metafore: alla 
metafora ottico-meccanica con la quale Genette aveva sintetizzato il problema del 
punto di vista nel romanzo, si aggiunge ora quella ottico-fisiologica di Jost per 
meglio specificare tale problema nel cinema e in una corrente letteraria, quella del 
Nouveau roman, ampiamente debitrice delle tecniche filmiche. Per non parlare di 
una ulteriore specificazione di Jost relativa al “punto di ascolto”, per il quale 
ricorre al termine di auricolarizzazione che sovrappone in modo inestricabile 
acustico, fisiologico e meccanico ... 

Questi piccoli “mostri” lessicali fanno pensare alla teratologia del pittore 
Luigi Serafini, finemente analizzata da Italo Calvino in un articolo del 1982, 
nella quale “l’anatomico e il meccanico si scambiano le loro morfologie” 
(Collezione di sabbia 150). E come non ricordare, ancora di Calvino, Se una 
notte d’inverno un viaggiatore, in cui lo scrittore Silas Flannery @ ossessionato 
dalle analisi che Lotaria conduce sui suoi testi all’ universita? 

Del resto, lo stesso Calvino sa benissimo che, al di 1a delle sensazioni 
superficiali di fastidio o di malessere che possono dare questi piccoli “mostri” 
prodotti dal furore analitico degli accademici, dietro questa proliferazione lessicale 
spesso astrusa ci sono problemi tutt’altro che superficiali. Sono questi, anzi, i 
problemi fondamentali dell’ estetica contemporanea. 

I media non sono solo prolungamenti dei nostri sensi, ma come ci ha 
insegnato McLuhan, e con lui l’estetica mediologica, essi modificano il nostro 
modo di pensare, perché modificano i nostri rapporti con il mondo circostante. 

Ma restiamo dentro la letteratura, anzi per il momento dentro la critica 
letteraria. Questo effetto rebound, questa interferenza fra media di cui si parla in 
Nouveau discours du récit sembra agire sullo stesso Genette, il quale ricorre con 
tutta naturalezza a espressioni come “‘il procedimento della carrellata in avanti del 
romanzo balzacchiano” (59). 

E non é il solo che utilizza una siffatta terminologia, esplicitamente 
cinematografica, a proposito di scrittori che, per ovvi motivi cronologici, 
dovrebbero essere stati al di fuori della portata di tale effetto rebound. Umberto 
Eco, ad esempio, ha recentemente analizzato la famosa descrizione d’ apertura de J 
promessi sposi nei termini di un movimento di zoom, sia pure ricorrendo a una 
perifrasi che media assai pit di quanto faccia Genette il riferimento alla tecnica 
cinematografica (Sugli specchi e altri saggi 252). Forse non é vero che un 
tecnico cinematografico parlerebbe di zoom, come scrive Eco, ma piuttosto di 
carrellata aerea, di sky cam, ecc. Che importa? II riferimento ottico-meccanico 
serve perfettamente allo scopo del critico e questo basta. 

Ma c’é dell’altro. In un recente testo di narratologia di Paola Pugliatti, testo 
peraltro non privo di meriti per la chiarezza e l’ampiezza di esemplificazioni con 
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cui tratta il complesso problema del punto di vista nel romanzo, i vari tipi di 
narrazione sono classificati, a volte senza neppure ricorrere alle virgolette, 
secondo la nomenclatura televisiva della “presa diretta”, “presa diretta simulata”, 
“differita”, e cosi via (9-11). 

Nessuno di questi critici ha la minima preoccupazione, che fu tipica di certi 
pionieri delle teoriche e poetiche del film, di dimostrare chissa quali anticipazioni 
o di sostenere che il travelling c’é gia in Balzac, che lo zoom era gia 
padroneggiato da Manzoni o che Henry James o James Joyce precorrono il candid 
eye e il talk show. Essi ricorrono per ragioni di chiarezza e rapidita a metafore 
Ottico-meccaniche (suggerite dall’apparato tecnologico del cinema e della 
televisione) per dare una maggior evidenza plastica alle loro formalizzazioni del 
rapporto tra un soggetto che vede, che ascolta, che narra, che teorizza e il mondo 
che viene visto, ascoltato, narrato, teorizzato. 


2. Palomar? Chi? 

E tuttavia queste immagini di Balzac che spinge il carrello, di Manzoni che 
agisce sugli obiettivi transfocali, di Joyce che fa la “diretta simulata” ci restano 
in mente e ci intrigano. Sono immagini vagamente mostruose. 

Non lo dico in senso moralistico, ma in senso strettamente letterale. Le 
metafore, e con esse le metamorfosi e 1 mostri, nascono—per riprendere ancora le 
parole di Calvino che chiosa la teratologia di Serafini—“nella contiguita e nella 
permeabilita d’ogni territorio dell’esistere” (Collezione 149-50). 

La commistione tra l’universo della scrittura e quello dell’immagine 
(dell’immagine disegnata, dell’immagine riprodotta) é il primo risultato di questa 
contiguita, di questa permeabilita di cui parla Calvino a proposito di Serafini, e 
ci rinvia insistentemente a Palomar. 

Chi altri ¢ Palomar se non un piccolo “mostro” che ci risulta descrivibile 
con gli stessi termini con cui Calvino definisce la teratologia di Serafini? 


L’anatomico e il meccanico si scambiano le loro morfologie: braccia umane, 
anziché in una mano, finiscono in un martello o una tenaglia; gambe si reggono 
non su piedi ma su ruote. . . . Il vegetale si sposa al merceologico (ci sono piante 
dal fusto-caramella incartata, dalle spighe-matite, dalle foglie-forbici, dai frutti- 
fiammifero), lo zoologico al minerale (cani e cavalli per meta pietrificati), e cosi 
il cementizio e il geologico, 1l’araldico e il tecnologico, il selvaggio e il 
metropolitano, lo scritto e il vivente. (Collezione 150) 


Come i “mostri” di Serafini, con i quali sembra condividere la bidimensionalita 
delle figurine di carta, della nitida ma schematica grafica dei fumetti, il corpo di 
Palomar sembra finire non con la testa, ma con uno strano dispositivo ottico- 
meccanico. Forse una cinepresa, una telecamera. Forse un cannocchiale, un 
sensore a fibre ottiche. O, piuttosto, una versione miniaturizzata, e vagamente 
ironica, dello specchio del telescopio del monte Palomar di cui egli porta il 
nome. 
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Lo sguardo di Palomar ha movimenti di cronometrica regolarita, come le 
panoramiche cinematografiche programmate dalla geometrica e impenetrabile 
perfezione dei cuscinetti a sfera, come le evoluzioni della steady-cam che unisce 
astratta precisione a liquida leggerezza. 

Spesso i congegni che lo sguardo del signor Palomar evoca hanno qualcosa 
di arcaico. Prodotto dell’Eta della Visione, i suoi comportamenti e le sue 
ossessioni rievocano stadi arcaici dell’evoluzione tecnologica, esattamente come i 
comportamenti umani nelle teorie di Henri Laborit (che hanno ispirato il film 
Mon oncle d’ Amérique di Alain Resnais) attivano modelli arcaici dell’evoluzione 
biologica. 

Capitolo dopo capitolo, ma verrebbe da dire inquadratura dopo inquadratura, 
il signor Palomar sembra destinato (condannato) a ripercorrere i luoghi, gli stadi 
di quell’ossessione visiva che salda in un’ambigua e evanescente continuita la 
scorsa fin-de-siécle alla presente fin-de-siécle.* 

A volte sembra che il suo sguardo funzioni come il “fucile crono- 
fotografico” di Etienne J. Marey; a volte come il “revolver astronomico” di 
Pierre-Jules C. Jansenn.* 

Palomar sulla spiaggia, alle prese con il problema della “lettura di un’onda”, 
sembra rivivere tutte le ossessioni della ricerca ottico-fisiologica del professor 
Marey, il cui primo “film” cronofotografico é appunto La Vague (1890). 

Con le sue ricerche sulla fissazione fotografica del movimento, Marey é 
annoverato tra i pionieri della scoperta del cinematografo. Le sue ricerche in 
questo campo gli suggerirono la messa a punto di un apparecchio di registrazione 
(il cronofotografo) e lo portarono anche alle soglie della realizzazione di un 
Sistema di proiezione delle immagini in movimento (senza tuttavia portare a 
conclusione un simile progetto, cosa che invece fecero i fratelli Lumiére). 

Marey era in realta un medico, un fisiologo: si proponeva di analizzare il 
movimento, di tradurre in curve e grafici i movimenti che l’occhio non riesce a 
cogliere e a “fissare”. Se abbandond le sue ricerche sul proiettore 
cronofotografico, é perché non vedeva nessun interesse a proiettare sullo schermo 
“la vita come @”, mentre il suo ideale é raggiunto quando “le immagini animate 
si sono immobilizzate in figure geometriche: l’illusione é svanita ma ha lasciato 
il posto alla soddisfazione dello spirito” (Deslandes 144).5 

Palomar sulla spiaggia richiama alla mente la ben nota stampa di Marey in 
riva al mare intento a una ripresa con il suo “fucile crono-fotografico”, il 





3 Sul problema delle relazioni tra gli sviluppi dell’ottica e della meccanica (che si conclusero, 
sul finire del secolo scorso, con l’invenzione del cinematografo) e determinate configurazioni, 
non solo tematiche, del fantastico ottocentesco, cfr. Milner. In uno studio sull’“ottica 
fantastica” del novecento, Palomar dovrebbe avere un posto di primo piano. 

Cfr. Sadoul 50-62. Per un’interpretazione di queste e altre sperimentazioni nella storia della 
visione, mi permetto di rinviare a Brusatin e Costa Visione; Costa (ac. di), La meccanica del 
visibile. 

5 Cfr. anche Brusatin e Costa, Visione 1126. 
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congegno con il quale egli cercd di fissare in tracciati di geometrico rigore 
l’indefinito pulsare del cosmo, “di trattenere, di conservare traccia dei movimenti 
pid sottili, pid sfuggenti della vita” (Collet 33). 

Come Marey, Palomar scruta in cielo il volo degli uccelli. Anche lui é 
ossessionato dall’idea di “fissare nei minimi dettagli il poco che riesce a vedere” 
(63-64). Questa idea di “fissazione”, espressa in modo mirabile nel capitolo 
“L’invasione degli stormi” (63-68), sembra derivare direttamente dagli scritti di 
Marey: superare i limiti della vista troppo implicata nel pulsare della vita, 
compromessa nel movimento convulso del volo, catturata dai fantasmi del 
desiderio. Trovare |’ordine, la simmetria, la regolarita misurabile; possedere 
attraverso il segno, la traccia, il nome. 

Né sfugge al signor Palomar che questa sua ossessione del fermare le cose, 
nominarle, classificarle ha in qualche modo I’effetto di pietrificarle, museificarle: 
“41 suo sguardo trasforma ogni vivanda in un documento della storia della civilta, 
in un oggetto da museo” (72). 

Cid che pit colpisce tra gli esiti, straordinariamente interessanti anche dal 
punto di vista estetico, delle prove cronofotografiche di Marey, sono senz’altro le 
sculture in bronzo delle varie fasi del volo degli uccelli.6 L’impressione di 
“museificazione” del palpito, regolare e affannoso a un tempo, della vita é molto 
forte: il risultato é, appunto, mostruoso, in quanto realizza la contiguita di 
mobilita e immobilita, fluttuazione e rigidita, ripetizione e differenza, unita e 
pluralita; e il gioco delle antinomie potrebbe continuare.” 

Jean Collet, commentando i temi della ricerca di Marey, ha ricordato che nel 
Settimo sigillo (Det Sjunde Inseglet, 1956) di I. Bergman c’é un giocoliere che 
“cerca di insegnare a suo figlio un numero straordinario che consiste 
nell’immobilizzare una palla che sta compiendo una traiettoria” (34). E accosta 
questo esercizio all’immagine che il film di Bergman cita direttamente 
dall’Apocalisse. 


questo uccello pietrificato in volo ci schiude il significato del testo giovanneo e 
del film (di Bergman), segna l’istante paradossale in cui il tempo cessa di esistere, 
l’istante alle soglie della morte . . . in cui l’uomo deve avere . . . la conoscenza 
suprema, il segreto della vita. (34) 


Il signor Palomar scruta l’universo nella speranza di poter accedere, 


6 Si veda in particolare la Sculpture en bronze du vol de goéland (1887) conservata al Musée de 
Beaune, riprodotta in M. Frizot, La Chronophotographie, Dijon, 1984, 79 (catalogo della 
mostra omonima tenuta a Beaune nel 1984). 

Te significativo, a mio giudizio, che Calvino abbia posto a prefazione di Collezione di 
sabbia un testo del 1974, che @ poi quello che ha ispirato il titolo della raccolta, in cui si 
legge tra l’altro: “Eppure, chi ha avuto la costanza di portare avanti per anni questa raccolta 
sapeva quel che faceva, sapeva dove voleva arrivare: forse proprio per allontanare da sé il 
frastuono delle sensazioni deformanti e aggressive, il vento confuso del vissuto, ed avere 
finalmente per sé la sostanza sabbiosa di tutte le cose, toccare la struttura silicea 
dell’ esistenza” (13; corsivo mio). 
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potremmo dire parafrasando Blanchot (39), a una “seconda vista”: una vista priva 
delle limitazioni, degli inganni della visione ordinaria. 

Per questo egli adatta le modalita del suo sguardo alla attitudine analitica dei 
vari strumenti che compaiono nella storia della visione ma, cosi facendo, @ 
sempre sul punto di restituirci come il fucile fotografico di Marey il profilo 
pietrificato del mondo, la degradazione meccanica del palpito vitale delle cose. 


3. Lo sguardo e il trasalimento. 

Ed @ questa coscienza, appunto, che rende cosi ansiosa la sua ricerca. 
Palomar finisce per arricchire con maniacale precisione la sua enciclopedia dei 
movimenti, la sua collezione di percezioni, il suo catalogo di sensazioni, la sua 
vetrina di eventi. Cid che egli cerca e che sempre gli sfugge @ una cosa rara e 
preziosa: essa é detta nel paragrafo “Il mondo guarda il mondo” (115-17). 

Il signor Palomar cerca “una di quelle fortunate coincidenze in cui il mondo 
vuole guardare e essere guardato” (117). Non é difficile trovarvi un riferimento 
alla teoria fenomenologica della visione enunciata qui in termini assai prossimi a 
quelli usati da Merleau-Ponty® o, per riferirci direttamente al cinema, da André 
Bazin (influenzato, come é noto, dalle teorie di Merleau-Ponty).? 

Esemplare, in questo senso, é il secondo capitolo (“Il seno nudo”) in cui 
viene descritta “una di queste fortunate coincidenze”: essa é marcata da una 
“discontinuita”, da uno “scarto”, da una “‘diversa consistenza della visione”, come 
si legge appunto in questo passo: 


Ora, nel far scorrere il suo sguardo sulla spiaggia con oggettivita imparziale, fa in 
modo che, appena il petto della donna entra nel suo campo visivo, si noti una 
discontinuita, uno scarto, quasi un guizzo. Lo sguardo avanza fino a sfiorare la 
pelle tesa, si ritrae, come apprezzando con un lieve trasalimento la diversa 
consistenza della visione e lo speciale valore che essa acquista, e per un momento 
si tiene a mezz’aria, descrivendo una curva che accompagna il rilievo del seno da 
una certa distanza, elusivamente ma anche protettivamente, per poi riprendere il 
suo corso come niente fosse stato. (12-13) 


Certo, ha ragione A. J. Greimas di richiamare a proposito di questo passo “‘la 
concezione husserliana della percezione” e di sottolineare come I’ oggetto estetico 
(in questo caso il seno) non si costituisca in definitiva che attraverso la 
produzione di una discontinuita sul continuo dello spazio visivo.!® 

Cid che Greimas non mette in evidenza @ che l’andamento analitico delle 





8 Cfr. la raccolta di testi di Merleau-Ponty, // corpo vissuto (si veda in particolare /I cinema e 
la nuova psicologia 175-191). 

9 Cfr. Andrew 229-230. Vedi anche Costa, Lo sguardo visibile: Bazin e la visione filmica. 

10 Cfr. Greimas 23-33. Ecco la citazione integrale del passo di Greimas che ho parafrasato nel 
testo: “Doté de la fonction syntaxique du sujet, construit au milieu du champ perceptif par la 
protensivité du regard, l’objet esthétique ne se constitue définitivement qu’en produisant de la 
discontinuité sur le continu de l’espace visuel” (28). 
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descrizioni dei movimenti dello sguardo di Palomar nell’intero capitolo, il 
passaggio dal campo visivo d’insieme al dettaglio, l’idea stessa di “discontinuita” 
tra i vari momenti della visione (che il critico riprende letteralmente da Calvino), 
insomma tutti gli aspetti che meglio caratterizzano questo brano presuppongono 
la tecnica di ripresa cinematografica, anche se non la citano esplicitamente. 

Come il romanziere di cui parla Genette, Calvino-Palomar sembra fingere di 
avere una cinepresa; anzi guarda la realta circostante come attraverso il mirino di 
una cinepresa. 

L’idea stessa di discontinuita, di scarto, di diversa consistenza della visione 
sembra ripercorrere la definizione, tanto quella intuitiva che quella analitica, di 
“<nquadratura soggettiva”.! 

E’ insomma un incontro tra |’“oggettivita imparziale” dello sguardo di 
Palomar (che si attribuisce appunto una qualita tipica dello sguardo 
cinematografico) e la soggettivita del desiderio che ne guida il movimento. Si 
produce una sorta di configurazione del “realismo ontologico” di cui parlava 
Bazin e che ci risulta assai prossimo alle condizioni in cui si realizza I’“enigma 
della visione” definite da Merleau-Ponty come “concordanza spontanea tra 
l’aspetto soggettivo e quello oggettivo del fenomeno”, come “armonia tra 
‘progetti motori’ e mondo visto” (Sordini 195). 

Facendo il verso a Genette e a Eco, si pud affermare che si tratta di una 
perfetta realizzazione letteraria di una “soggettiva cinematografica”. In questo 
caso ritengo che l‘effetto rebound giochi un ruolo non secondario, non solo sul 
piano della scrittura, ma anche su quello della ricezione di questo brano la cui 
riuscita chiama in causa I’attivazione di quello che Eco chiama I|’insieme delle 
“sceneggiature iconiche” (0 “sceneggiature intertestuali visive”) e che in questo 
caso sono con ogni evidenza di tipo cinematografico (Lector in fabula 81). 

Inoltre, il termine “trasalimento”, non nuovo nel lessico calviniano, 
compare in un brano di Starobinski dedicato al tema dello sguardo e del desiderio 
in cui troviamo descritta un’attitudine assai prossima a quella che regola lo 
sguardo del Signor Palomar. Al punto tale che sembra legittimo ipotizzarne la 
conoscenza da parte di Calvino. 

Dopo aver ricordato che il termine francese regard, che designa la visione 
orientata, Originariamente non stava a indicare 1’atto del vedere, ma piuttosto 
l’attesa, la preoccupazione, la guardia, la salvaguardia, Starobinski scrive in 
L’ Oeil vivant: 


Guardare [regarder] @ un movimento che mira a riprendere sotto guardia. L’atto 
dello sguardo [regard] non si esaurisce nell’istante, perché comporta uno slancio 
che dura una ripresa ostinata, come se fosse animato dalla speranza di accrescere la 
propria scoperta e di riconquistare cid che @ sul punto di sfuggirgli. Quello che 
interessa @ il destino dell’energia insofferente che muove lo sguardo e desidera 


11 Per un ampio esame delle funzioni dell’inquadratura soggettiva nella narrazione filmica, cfr. 
Branigan. 
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altro da cid che gli @ dato: spiando l’immobilita nella forma in movimento, 
pronto a cogliere il trasalimento pit lieve nella figura in riposo, con 1’aspirazione 
a cogliere il volto dietro la maschera, o nel tentativo di abbandonarsi alla 
fascinazione vertiginosa della profondita per ritrovare, alla superficie delle acque il 
gioco dei riflessi. (7; corsivi miei) 


Tra la “pietrificazione e il “trasalimento”, tra la “verita ultima” e il moto 
inaugurale di ogni sguardo, di ogni desiderio, di ogni narrazione, si stende 
l’infinito repertorio, l’infinito spettacolo, l’infinita esposizione, 1’infinita 
collezione. 

Non a caso, credo, una delle sezioni di Collezione di sabbia si intitola “Tl 
raggio dello sguardo”: si apre con un testo in memoriam di Roland Barthes 
(1980) quasi interamente dedicato a La Chambre claire, un libro sulla fotografia o 
meglio sull’immaginario fotografico, e si chiude con la recensione di L’ occhio e 
l'idea. Fisiologia e storia della visione di Ruggero Pierantoni (1982). 

Se Palomar é la biografia di un uomo dell’“Eta della Visione” e la storia di 
un’ossessione visiva, Collezione di sabbia @ in qualche modo I’archeologia di 
questa ossessione. 

Nella sezione “Il raggio dello sguardo”, c’@ un brano dedicato agli scavi 
archeologici di Settefinestre, presso Orbetello. In esso Calvino cita un 
neologismo “traulare” (dall’inglese trowel, cazzuola) coniato dagli uomini 
impegnati negli scavi. 

Con questo verbo, egli ci spiega, viene designata |’operazione del mettere 
alla luce, fotografare e disegnare, schedare strato per strato, frammento dopo 
frammento, i resti del passato. 

Se questa piccola cazzuola introdotta dagli archeologi inglesi pud essere 
considerata “l’emblema simbolico della nuova archeologia” (90), Collezione di 
sabbia puod essere considerato un tentativo di “traulare” i reperti dell’Eta della 
visione: dagli automi di Neuchatel alla mostra parigina sull’iconografia dei Faits 
divers, dai mostri di cera del dottor Spitzer ai Freaks di Leslie Fiedler, Calvino 
visita e rivisita luoghi e momenti di formazione di quell’immaginario 
metropolitano e tecnologico che trova in Palomar il suo emblema. 

Anche se in Palomar non ci sono espliciti riferimenti al cinema, |’ effetto 
rebound della visione filmica e di certe ossessioni dell’“‘archeologia del cinema”, 
che si riscontra in alcuni passi che abbiamo qui richiamato, fa di questo testo 
uno dei pili significativi per lo studio dei rapporti tra media visivi e letteratura 
nell’eta contemporanea. 
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Seconda Parte 


Sfogliando una bibliografia italiana, idealmente completa, sul tema del 
rapporto tra cinema e letteratura, troviamo un elenco di riferimenti vari, 
molteplici e di diversa natura; materiale eterogeneo che pud essere ordinato in 
base a quattro dominanti che definiscono altrettanti ambiti di riflessione. 

1) Dominante teorica 

Vi rientrano tutti gli esercizi di comparazione ovvero i discorsi sulle 
differenze e le analogie fra le due arti. 

All’inizio della storia del cinema il dibattito sulle diverse potenzialita del 
cinema e della letteratura ai fini dell’espressione si trasforma prevalentemente in 
un processo alla stessa legittimita artistica del nuovo mezzo. In forme rovesciate, 
questo dibattito continua ancora oggi. Ma, appunto, i valori si sono invertiti: il 
cinema non é pili accusato di “inferiorita” e “subordinazione” e la letteratura 
guarda ad esso come a un modello di narrazione, in un’epoca caratterizzata 
dall’onnipotenza del visivo sul verbale. Del resto questi discorsi definiscono 
ormai il campo del senso comune e, come vedremo, le singole poetiche. La 
teoria, invece, dagli anni sessanta si va interrogando (senza porre piu, almeno 
esplicitamente, implicazioni di valore) sul diverso statuto semiotico delle due 
arti. Passando dalla prima semiologia cinematografica, ancora strettamente 
dipendente dalla linguistica, alla pragmatica e alla narratologia, la teoria pone il 
rapporto cinema/letteratura come sottosezione di una problematica pil ampia che 
riguarda di volta in volta i linguaggi, i testi, la narrazione. Questo rapporto viene 
infatti analizzato a ridosso e attraverso griglie interpretative ben pil generali in 
base alle quali la letteratura si rapporta al cinema come il linguaggio scritto- 
parlato a quello cinematografico, come il testo letterario al testo filmico o come 
il racconto filmico al racconto per immagini. Ci si interroga sui problemi dello 
spazio e del tempo della narrazione nei diversi sistemi semiotici, sulla 
dimensione pragmatica del testo, sul punto di vista, sulla relazione tra iconico e 
diegetico, tra vedere e sapere, enunciazione e narrazione, rappresentazione e 
narrazione. In diretto contatto con il fermento teorico francese, le riflessioni di 
Bettetini e Casetti vertono su queste istanze. In esse il rapporto 
cinema/letteratura non sembra costituire una problematica specifica, come al 
tempo in cui veniva coinvolto il sistema gerarchico delle arti, ma piuttosto un 
discorso sotteso, per quanto possibile, e che, una volta spogliato dalle 
determinazioni storiche e ideologiche, pud venir riproposto in ambito teorico 
soltanto a partire da queste formalizzazioni basilari. 
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Il rapporto cinema/letteratura tende sempre piii a rientrare 0 a scomparire nei 
termini pit’ generali del rapporto cinema/narrazione o cinema/narrativita. La 
semiotica @ stata sistematicamente, fin dall’inizio, una semiotica del film 
narrativo e del resto l’idea che cinema e letteratura siano accomunati dall’essere 
entrambi arti narrative sottende la maggior parte delle teorie classiche, a 
cominciare dai formalisti, con le loro retoriche dell’immagine e le loro analisi dei 
procedimenti del racconto filmico in analogia a quello letterario. La narratologia, 
puntando sui concetti di focalizzazione e punto di vista, ha ulteriormente dilatato 
questo gioco associativo fornendo nuovi spazi, modelli e terminologie. L’idea 
basilare é dunque che il racconto sia una sorta di universale translinguistico e che 
la narrativita possa essere considerata, come scrive Gianfranco Bettetini, “un 
sistema semiotico indipendente dalla materialita dei significanti”. Su questo 
imperativo si muove l’unica pubblicazione specifica uscita in Italia negli ultimi 
dieci anni sul rapporto tra cinema e letteratura (Angelo Moscariello: Cinema e/o 
letteratura). Si tratta di un testo antologico e critico allo stesso tempo che 
organizza i vari contributi teorici sull’argomento, da Ejzen¥tejn a oggi, in 
quattro grandi sezioni: letture filmiche di romanzi che precedono il cinema, 
parentele estetiche tra racconto letterario e racconto filmico, trasposizioni dal 
romanzo al film, rapporto spettatore/lettore. Insistendo sulla medesima vocazione 
fabulatoria di cinema e letteratura, Moscariello auspica “una ridefinizione della 
retorica filmica in vista di un approfondimento della nozione di ‘narrativita’ 
riferita tanto al Cinema quanto alla Letteratura”, che ponga fine a facili ed 
equivoche analogie sul piano della elocutio. “Con una disinvoltura 
sconcertante—egli scrive—si parla a proposito di questo o quel film, di 
‘metafora’, di ‘metonimia’, di ‘sineddoche’ e via continuando. Liberatosi 
dall’antica ipoteca pittorica, il cinema sembra destinato a ricadere sotto quella 
letteraria e, questa volta, proprio per colpa di quelle possibilita retoriche a lui 
riconosciute assieme alla natura narrativa. Per restituire al linguaggio filmico 
tutta la sua reale autonomia, non resta, quindi, che porre fine a quest’ultimo 
equivoco, operando una distinzione pertinente tra le figure filmiche e le figure 
letterarie” (11). 

Connesso al tema della differenza e autonomia tecnico-formale é il problema 
delia trasposizione intersemiotica da un sistema all’altro, dal cinema alla 
letteratura 0 viceversa. A questo proposito Moscariello rifiuta il concetto di 
traduzione sostituendolo con quello di equivalenza semantica che egli deriva in 
parte da Bazin, ma spostando il discorso dal piano dei materiali a quello dei 
contenuti con il risultato che ricreare un testo secondo significa sostanzialmente 
usare significanti diversi per mostrare gli stessi significati del testo di partenza. 
Anche Gianfranco Bettetini (La conversazione audiovisiva) parla di “costruzione 
di sistemi di equivalenza tra un universo discorsivo verbale e un correlato 
universo audiovisivo” affermando che questa costruzione appare 
“complessivamente possibile nell’ambito dell’atteggiamento narrativo del 
soggetto dell’enunciazione” (83). Tuttavia per Bettetini il problema della 
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traducibilita/intraducibilita non si riduce a questa prospettiva semantica: nel 
cambiamento di sistema semiotico @ necessario chiedersi anche se é possibile 
rispettare le istanze enunciative, cioé la dimensione pragmatica di un testo. “La 
semplice traslazione di strutture semantiche—egli scrive—non é sufficiente, 
perché trascura I’uso e il consumo del testo, riducendolo a un materiale inerte, 
non finalizzato, disponibile ad avventure incontrollabili nelle chiusure di senso 
attuate dal lavoro dei diversi recettori” (75). Di qui la necessita di una “traduzione 
dell’impronta di enunciazione e quindi del simulacro del soggetto enunciatore da 
un testo scritto a un testo audiovisivo”; traduzione che pur risultando talvolta 
possibile, presenta una serie di difficolta. “La traduzione fra sistemi semiotici 
diversi, caratterizzati da pragmatiche diverse—conclude lo studioso—deve tener 
conto della trasformazione del rapporto comunicativo messo in atto dal cambio di 
testualita. Traduzione significa anche, in questo caso, rispetto delle istanze 
pragmatiche del primo testo, nonostante |’innovazione comunicativa implicita 
nel passaggio al secondo; se questo non é possibile (e nella sua completezza 
trasduttiva non lo pud mai essere), tradurre significa operare comunque una serie 
di scelte riduttive e trasformative nei confronti del testo di partenza, significa 
progettare un testo nuovo pill 0 meno motivato, semanticamente e 
pragmaticamente, dall’originario” (87). La preoccupazione di Bettetini é dunque 
l’istanza enunciativa mentre quella di Moscariello era, come si é visto, la 
elocutio, ossia la non coincidenza tra retorica letteraria e retorica cinematografica. 
Entrambi gli studiosi sono partiti dalla convinzione che la dispositio (secondo le 
parole di Moscariello) o la “traslazione di strutture semantiche” (secondo le 
parole di Bettetini) siano direttamente possibili in forza della natura narrativa del 
cinema. Su questo argomento é opportuno segnalare ancora un breve intervento 
“non allineato” di Emilio Garroni che negli anni ’60-’70 é stato il pid autorevole 
interlocutore di Metz in Italia. 

Su “Cinema nuovo” lo studioso si chiede provocatoriamente: “Si é davvero 
sicuri che esista una letteratura e un teatro, con i quali i/ cinema si sarebbe 
confrontato, dando e ricevendo? Che abbia dato e ricevuto é certo. Ma che cosa, a 
che cosa e da che cosa?” Rifiutando l’idea di un racconto “come sistema 0 
procedimento universale indifferente ai modi particolari in cui esso pud essere 
realizzato”, Garroni afferma che “si deve supporre, invece, una disposizione 
originaria al significare, una condizione del senso, che ammette di essere 
specificata nei modi pid diversi, prima ancora che certi mezzi tecnici effettivi 
permettano di dar loro forma esterna, compiuta e idealmente sistematica”. Ma, 
cambiando I’ordine dei fattori ovvero l’inquadramento teorico—pili rigoroso e 
semplice al tempo stesso—si arriva ai medesimi risultati. Gli universali sono 
ricostituiti facendo riferimento all’esperienza, cioé al di fuori del rigido schema 
astratto con cui si polemizza. “Il problema—scrive ancora Garroni—sara 
innanzitutto quello di comprendere come il cinema ha realizzato (rielaborato) 
qualcosa che in qualche modo esisteva gia nella letteratura e nel teatro, e che anzi 
esisteva, prima ancora, nel nostro modo di avere esperienze, nel mondo del senso 
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in-cui-siamo-sempre-essenzialmente. . . . Cosi che, se letteratura e teatro hanno 
preso qualcosa o molto dal cinema, cid dovra essere inteso nello stesso senso: 
come un prendere che é un riprendere da se stessi, anzi dallo stesso avere 
esperienze, o—piu alla lontana—come un esplicitare e riesplicitare cid che da 
sempre é implicito e da sempre si affaccia alla soglia della comunicazione, senza 
mai tradursi completamente in questa 0 quella significazione e comunicazione”. 

2) Dominante culturale 

Riguarda il rapporto tra gli scrittori e il cinema, i ruoli, le tensioni, gli 
scambi culturali messi in opera. Qui le teorie tendono a precipitare nelle poetiche 
e il sistema dei ruoli ad agganciarsi a una pianificazione industriale. Due sono 
infatti i livelli in cui questo rapporto viene giocato: quello industriale, che 
conceme |l’uso e la strumentazione operata dal cinema sui letterati e quello 
produttivo, che si riferisce ai testi, allo loro circolazione interdisciplinare, alla 
temperie culturale di cui sono portatori e, infine, alla contaminazione delle 
scritture, cinematografica e letteraria. 

Per fare un esempio, nel primo livello rientrano operazioni di aggancio e di 
mobilitazione come quella operata dall’ industria italiana sul finire degli anni ’50, 
quando molti letterati diventarono sceneggiatori, per non dire registi. In tempi 
pit recenti gli scrittori sono stati nuovamente chiamati, sempre all’interno di 
operazioni pilotate, questa volta, da enti culturali pubblici. Si pensi all’iniziativa 
di “Filmmaker” che nel 1987 commissiona dieci soggetti cinematografici a dieci 
giovani scrittori riservandosi di preservarli per altrettante nuove leve della regia. 
E si pensi, su un piano diverso, alla serie 10 registi, 10 racconti progettata dalla 
Terza Rete RAI nel 1983. 

La mancanza di storie, tratto endemico della pit recente cinematografia 
italiana, motiva questo ricorso diretto alla letteratura, sorvolando, senza toccarlo, 
il problema delle scuole di sceneggiature, delle professionalita, dei mestieri. 
Eppure lo sceneggiatore rappresenta probabilmente la figura chiave per capire 
concretamente in quali termini, tecnici e professionali, il cinema si rapporta con 
il mondo delle pratiche letterarie. Sul rilievo di questa figura si sofferma a lungo 
un saggio di Alberto Abruzzese e Achille Pisanti (Cinema e Letteratura). Di 
impianto storico-descrittivo, data la destinazione enciclopedica, lo scritto prende 
in esame le diverse fasi del rapporto cinema/letteratura in Italia, da un punto di 
vista che privilegia la delineazione delle dinamiche produttive e dei modelli 
dell’industria culturale. La stessa relazione sceneggiatura/film viene vista 
all’interno di questa commistione con i meccanismi industriali. Facendo 
interagire il piano della critica e della teoria con quello della produzione e del 
consumo, gli autori appaiono particolarmente attenti a esaminare la formazione 
delle figure professionali (il letterato al cinema, lo sceneggiatore) all’interno di 
una “dimensione contraddittoria e al tempo stesso integrata”, che registra una 
costante oscillazione tra il privilegio estetico dell’ artista, circondato di aura, e la 
sua integrazione nel lavoro industriale. La formula di Chiarini “il film @ un’arte, 


il cinema é un’industria”—scrivono Abruzzese e Pisanti—“bene esprime questo 
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assunto di fondo che rappresenta la sistemazione teorica di una tradizione 
intellettuale italiana che accompagna tutto l’evolversi del cinema”. 

Per tornare al secondo livello del nostro schema, quello produttivo-testuale, 
in esso possono esser fatti rientrare movimenti come quelli verificatosi in Italia 
nel dopoguerra, in cui letteratura e cinema si trovarono impegnati in una stessa 
battaglia ideale o, su un altro piano, fenomeni come I’ école du regard, con i suoi 
dichiarati procedimenti filmici di scrittura e il coinvolgimento diretto di molti 
suoi esponenti nei lavori del cinema. 

Attualmente si parla sempre pit spesso di rapporto tra visibilita e scrittura e 
si tende a considerare il racconto come il risultato di un’esperienza visiva tradotta 
in parole capaci di evocare immagini. “Il narratore—scrive Bettetini—si colloca 
in un luogo di visione prospettica, dal quale trae origine il suo racconto, 
qualunque sia il materiale del suo significante. L’audiovisivo appare allora come 
la concretizzazione pit evidente della metafora della visione implicita nella 
narrativa, addirittura come la banalizzazione di quel presupposto culturale: e non 
é sicuramente casuale il rapporto di stretta interdipendenza che si é andato 
determinando fin dalle origini tra la testualita audiovisiva e le pratiche narrative 
della letteratura” (La conversazione audiovisiva 85). 

Dentro queste naturali e storiche convergenze si fa sempre pill Ossessivo e 
sistematico il riferimento alle pratiche intertestuali, intermedio-logiche. II 
Postmoderno o |’estetica neobarocca, secondo la definizione di Omar Calabrese, 
rappresentano l’attuale predominio del pastiche, della citazione, della 
simulazione. Il racconto, frammentario per definizione, appare sempre di pil 
soltanto l’impronta di uno sguardo vacante, automatico, fisso, associativo, 
vertiginoso, ripetitivo, che incastra collage, dettagli smisurati, trovando in se 
stesso l’unico principio strutturale. Narrativita espansa e morte del narrativo 
diventano sinonimi in un’epoca in cui Il’ipertrofia televisiva rende tutto 
raccontabile attraverso lo sguardo, mentre si trasformano i tempi e gli spazi 
classici di fruizione, nonché la stessa disposizione al vedere. Al problema della 
scrittura dello sguardo e in generale dei rapporti scrittori/cinema, le riviste 
cinematografiche italiane dedicano nell’87-’88 alcune sezioni speciali. Comincia 
“Segno cinema” (n. 26, gennaio 1987) proponendo un viaggio guidato attraverso 
le “tracce di visibilita depositate nella scrittura narrativa contemporanea”, ovvero 
attraverso i debiti che la narrativa ha contratto con il cinema. “Quel che 
importa—scrive Gianni Canova introducendo il dossier—é verificare come il 
cinema, produttivamente, sia andato sempre pili offrendo alla letteratura non solo 
scenari, intrecci e personaggi, ma addirittura un particolare sistema di attese, una 
specifica strutturazione del cronotopo narrativo, perfino—se vogliamo—un 
nuovo e inedito armamentario retorico. Quello che @ in causa, insomma, é la 
circolarita dei linguaggi nella cultura di massa contemporanea: giacché il cinema 
che si rifa parola costituisce indubbiamente uno dei segni pit: densi e complessi 
di quel processo di integrazione che caratterizza ormai i moderni apparati 
produttivi dell’industria culturale”. 
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Questo movimento, pill automatico che volontario, di riferimenti, prestiti, 
scambi dal cinema alla letteratura fa dunque parte dell’esperienza di ognuno nella 
moderna societa multimediale. Altezzosi o consenzienti, favorevoli 0 ostili, gli 
scrittori non possono che riconoscerlo e, infine, coltivarlo, riorganizzandolo 
all’interno del proprio sistema poetico. Questa é la linea seguita da Andrea De 
Carlo, un narratore che ha al proprio attivo anche esperienze di sceneggiature e di 
regista, esibendo un percorso sempre piii comune a un numero crescente di 
giovani letterati che si lasciano gradualmente coinvolgere nei ruoli professionali 
del cinema. E’ il caso, fra gli altri, di Ermanno Cavazzoni, di Stefano Benni e 
anche dello sdegnoso Aldo Busi che provocatoriamente considera il cinema 
“un’arte decisamente minore”. 

Sulle opinioni e gli umori dei nuovi narratori italiani la rivista “Bianco e 
nero” ha avviato un’inchiesta di cui sono gia uscite tre puntate, nei primi tre 
numeri dell’88. Al di 1A delle diverse situazioni, idiosincrasie e gusti personali, 
emerge la consapevolezza—come afferma esplicitamente Renato Minore—di 
operare dentro “una grande mutazione” (nel rapporto e nella percezione del mondo 
e delle cose) per cui l’universo toccato dal cinema (e ora, in forma invadente, 
dalla televisione) é qualcosa di totalmente nuovo e stravolto: il nostro rapporto 
con il mondo e con le cose passa attraverso “un intrigo sempre piu fitto di 
celluloide figurata”. “Chi scrive oggi—egli aggiunge—si pone naturalmente in 
un crocevia di tecniche opportunamente ibridate e contaminate e sicuramente vede 
di pit’ con l’occhio del cinema che con la mente della letteratura. O meglio: 
quella mente si & naturalmente trasformata, vede di pid” (in “Bianco e nero”, n. 
1). 

Non mancano, in questo panorama, le resistenze alla dittatura dell’occhio e 
gli aspri giudizi di valore sui giovani narratori italiani “arresi alla prepotenza 
delle immagini”, incapaci di affondare |’ occhio nella coscienza, tutti distesi sulla 
superficie delle cose, “paesaggisti esistenziali” 0 peggio ancora “minimalisti 
americani e altre piacevolezze del genere” (Roberto Pazzi, in “Bianco e nero”, n. 
2). Del resto critiche come questa appaiono assai ricorrenti: sotto la automaticita 
della visione e la mancanza di gerarchie del visibile, si ravvisa un appiattimento, 
una insignificanza incapace di farsi portatrice di senso. “Oggi, a ben vedere, ci 
aggiriamo all’interno di libri che sono gia film, o che soffrono di non esserlo 
abbastanza; ed é sempre piii raro che . . . nella galleria di specchi che di solito 
traversiamo ci sia qualcosa che vuole davvero essere visto, qualcuno che vuole 
veramente vedere” (Guido Fink, “Mi dispiace non ho visto lo stop”. De Carlo, 
Calvino Moravia e la tirannia del visibile, in “Cinema & cinema”, sezione 
speciale, n. 49). 

Il predominio del visivo, che appare in stretto rapporto con la tecnologia 
egemone (televisiva piii che cinematografica, ormai), non tocca soltanto la 
narrativita, ma anche le pratiche poetiche. Ricordiamo le video-poesie di Gianni 
Toti e i film-poemi di Umberto Piersanti sui quali nel 1985 viene organizzato un 
convegno che diviene libro (Gualtiero De Santi, Cinema e poesia negli anni 
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’80). Si tratta di un dibattito in cui il rapporto cinema/letteratura viene 
costantemente aggirato e ripreso dentro un discorso che oscilla dalla teoria alla 
critica. Il film-poema apre la riflessione alla contaminazione e intersezione dei 
linguaggi (che riporta nell’universo mass-mediologico la vecchia idea della 
sintesi delle arti), al rapporto parola/immagine o visivo/sonoro (capovolgendo 
talvolta i termini classici della relazione: l’immagine é un aspetto della parola, 
secondo le indicazioni pasoliniane, oppure l’immagine é acustica, come diceva 
Freud). Pasolini e le sue teorie degli anni sessanta forniscono una sorta di filo 
conduttore con cui misurarsi per riproporre nuovamente il problema del valore 
letterario della sceneggiatura e quello, pi complesso, della collocazione del film- 
poema come fatto di genere o come fatto di stile. 

3) Dominante storiografica. 

Comprende tutto cid che é ricostruzione, storia dei rapporti tra cinema e 
letteratura nei diversi piani in cui tali rapporti possono disporsi: quello delle 
influenze culturali (secondo le logiche opposte e rovesciabili di 
conflitto/pacificazione, superiorita/inferiorita, prestito/scambio); quello, relativo 
ai testi, del cinema di ispirazione letteraria o della letteratura di ispirazione 
cinematografica. E ancora il piano della pratica di sceneggiatura; il piano 
concernente la relazione tra componente letteraria (i dialoghi) e componente piu 
specificatamente cinematografica (l’immagine) del film; infine il piano delle 
dinamiche produttive e di consumo in cui il rapporto cinema/letteratura si regola, 
nelle sue forme e nelle sue figure professionali, ai meccanismi dell’industria 
culturale. 

La bibliografia di questa sezione pud essere ripartita per: 1) Panorami 
nazionali; 2) Momenti o periodi; 3) Profili. 

Al primo settore appartiene il libro di Vito Attolini (Dal romanzo al set), un 
excursus storico-informativo sulla situazione italiana, dai primordi del cinema 
fino ai nostri giorni. 

Nel secondo settore spicca, per interesse, il volume curato da Giorgio 
Tinazzi e Marina Zancan (Cinema e letteratura del neorealismo) che raccoglie 
interventi autorevoli su tutta la gamma dei piani che si sono prima delineati, 
offrendo una disamina ricca e sfaccettata, nonché alcune riletture prospettiche, a 
proposito di uno dei periodi pit “chiacchierati” e mitizzati della nostra storia. 
Possiamo citare inoltre il testo di Franco Lo Re (II Kitsch e I’ anima) e anche il 
lavoro di Leonardo Quaresima (Sogno viennese), pubblicato in occasione della 
rassegna “Wiener Kunstfilm. Gli intellettuali austriaci e il cinema 1910-1930”. 

Legati a festival e convegni appaiono anche i testi monografici che 
caratterizzano il terzo settore, tra i quali possiamo ricordare, in ordine 
cronologico, i lavori di A. Canziani, di R. Venturelli, di G. Rai, di P. Bertinelli 
e G. Volpi, di G. Finocchiaro Chimirri, oltre a quelli dedicati a Brancati, 
Hemingway, Manzoni, Alvaro e il cinema. 

4) Dominante editoriale 

Il cinema da leggere, ovvero un settore relativamente nuovo, fatto di 
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proliferazioni ed escrescenze incontrollabili. Meglio, un grande bazar di carta 
stampata che esibisce parentele, vere o presunte, con il cinema. Vi rientrano 
cinque tipi di testi: a) Soggetti e sceneggiature originali, realizzati o meno. Sono 
documenti per “film da farsi”, racconti di un’idea che dovra attualizzarsi in 
immagini, materiali che si dispongono prima del film. b) Racconti 
cinematografici, ovvero sceneggiature pubblicate in forma letteraria, come a 
istituire una doppia destinazione dell’idea di partenza che si realizza 
autonomamente in due versanti, ossia in due linguaggi distinti. E’ il caso, ad 
esempio, dei racconti di Wenders e di Herzog. Si tratta di materiali in sé 
compiuti che si dispongono parallelamente al film. c) Sceneggiature desunte alla 
moviola. Trasposizioni intersemiotiche (dall’immagine alla parola), operazioni 
dirette all’analisi e alla critica, che vengono dopo il film. d) Diari di lavorazione. 
Sono cronache, materiali informativi e di documentazione che si dispongono 
accanto al film. e) Racconti tratti da film. Mostri, oggetti spuri, creazioni 
dell’ industria editoriale, che stanno definitivamente fuori del film. 

Fomnire l’elenco, numeroso, di queste specie editoriali sarebbe probabilmente 
un compito interminabile e, in fin dei conti, non produttivo. Ci limitiamo a 
dividere i buoni dai cattivi e a isolare le tipologie relativamente recenti da quellle 
classiche (soggetti e sceneggiature originali, sceneggiature desunte, diari di 
lavorazione). La sezione e) appare sotto questo punto di vista la piu interessante. 
Si tratta di testi che hanno come unica motivazione il mercato. II “libro da film” 
é diretto infatti a un pubblico di massa, non specialistico, che partecipa ai 
roboanti eventi del mondo di celluloide e della televisione. Per esso 1’editoria 
gioca sui prodotti d’occasione, sull’onda delle mode, sfruttando abilmente la 
capacita di operare, attraverso determinati soggetti, sulle mitologie e sui simboli 
dominanti. Non a caso il fenomeno viene dall’ America e i film che diventano 
libri sono i pit: grandi successi degli ultimi anni: dai capolavori di Spielberg alla 
serie dei Rambo. II mercato italiano si specializza in traduzioni, fornendo di tanto 
in tanto anche confezioni autoctone: il romanzo di Amici miei, di Brancaleone, 
di Bertoldo Bertoldino e Cacasenno, di Non ci resta che piangere, etc. Nel 
frattempo proliferano le ristampe dei romanzi appena tradotti per lo schermo, ora 
corredati da una nuova veste di lancio sull’onda del successo del film che ad essi 
Si ispira: si moltiplicano le fascette “De questo libro il film . . .”, le citazioni 
nella quarta di copertina (ancora “Da questo libro il film . . .); oppure si hanno 
direttamente i fotogrammi del film apposti sotto il titolo del vecchio racconto, 
rinato a nuove glorie editoriali. (E fa un certo effetto, detto per inciso, trovare 
Ornella Muti su “Un amore di Swan”). 

Ogni interrogazione teorica su questi fenomeni appare fuori luogo. La 
proliferazione di testi spuri, dalla natura trasposta, non stimola nessuna 
riflessione su un nuovo rapporto tra le due scritture, cinematografica e letteraria, 
o sulla nascita di un nuovo genere, sospeso tra parola e immagine evocata, ma 
unicamente deduzioni sulla forza trainante del cinema e della televisione 
nell’universo mass-mediologico. II film di successo diventa per l’editoria cid che 
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i grandi romanzi rappresentavano per |’industria cinematografica delle origini: un 
valore di scambio, una garanzia di mercato. Insomma non siamo pit di fronte a 
operazioni provocatorie e teoricamente stimolanti come quella che negli anni *70 
- sperimentd Pasolini con Teorema, un testo dalla “natura anfibologica”, ovvero 
“un racconto da cui il film é@ tratto e che dal film @ stato corretto”. Se c’é un 
nuovo genere, oggi, si tratta di un genere surrettizio, creato dall’industria 
editoriale a proprio uso e consumo. Percid l’ambito di riflessione pit produttivo 
rimane quello legato alle tipologie classiche del “cinema da leggere”: la 
sceneggiatura, appunto, su cui si concentrano questioni non ancora abbastanza 
indagate. Dagli anni 60, con gli scritti teorico-poetici di Pasolini, manca infatti 
una trattazione adeguata sull’argomento, capace di spaziare oltre le tradizionali 
osservazioni sulla autonomia/virtualita della scrittura per film, adagiata tra due 
sistemi semiotici. Del resto questo impasse, sulla natura doppia dello script, 
continua a essere sottolineata dalla sua ambigua collocazione editoriale che 
oscilla tra le collane specifiche e le collane di narrativa. Di una ridefinizione 
teorica si sente dunque tutta l’urgenza, come ha pit volte sottolineato Alberto 
Abruzzese auspicando la necessitA di superare le classiche problematiche estetiche 
o linguistiche fin ora seguite e di spostare la prospettiva di analisi dai modi di 
produzione a quelli di fruizione. Da questo punto di vista la sceneggiatura 
costituisce un dispositivo ideale perché rappresenta il “documento” delle 
operazioni di integrazione tra letteratura (parola) e cinema (immagine), tra 
produzione e consumo. Contro la logica delle facili identita e delle facili 
separazioni, tra scrittura letteraria e scrittura per il film, la sceneggiatura 
“dimostra il concorso stretto di pit linguaggi e di pil tradizioni, integrati tutti 
nella produzione di un unico immaginario la cui unita @ presupponibile nella 
sostanza materiale dello spettatore. Se esaminiamo il testo delle sceneggiature ci 
accorgiamo che esso é per un verso estremamente pit ‘povero’ di marcature 
derivate dalla scrittura letteraria del romanzo o della novella o del copione 
teatrale, ma per altro verso incredibilmente pit ‘ricco’ di dispositivi relativi a 
ordinare il consumo dello spettatore. Il meccanismo delle sceneggiature consiste 
cioé nel funzionare da progetto forte di interazione testuale con lo spettatore ma 
dentro a un testo che non prevede assolutamente un lettore, che é dato cioé come 
illeggibile. Un testo per il produttore che genera un testo per il consumatore; e, 
si badi bene, non lo genera automaticamente o direttamente, ma ha bisogno di un 
apparato tecnologico e di mercato e solo cosi pud esprimersi in una forma 
determinata. La sceneggiatura rivela quindi un volume di strategie generative che 
si celano nel prodotto finale” (Alberto Abruzzese, Scrittura, cinema, territorio, in 
Tinazzi e Zancan [a c. di], Cinema e letteratura del neorealismo 122-123). 

Per concludere, riprendendo I’ interrogativo posto nel titolo di questo scritto, 
il rapporto cinema/letteratura (almeno nelle forme classiche in cui é stato pil 
frequentemente proposto) appare sempre di pit il relitto di un mondo antico e di 
una cultura tramontata: quella del sistema delle arti, del primato dell’estetica e dei 
folgoranti incontri storici. 
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Davanti al caos dell’industria editoriale che ha ridotto il cinema a proprio 
magazzino privilegiato, un nuovo bisogno di teoria pud insorgere pill che dalle 
speculazioni tradizionali sui linguaggi espressivi 0 sugli universali narrativi, 
dall’esame attento e non pregiudiziale dei fenomeni in atto. Dove nuove 
esplosioni, configurazioni, integrazioni, caratterizzano un panorama di rapide 
trasformazioni che ha finito per spostare ruoli e gerarchie creando interlocutori 
privilegiati, come la televisione, e rendendo necessario ridefinire su nuove basi 
gli spazi dei soggetti tradizionali. 

In margine o al centro si svolgono le stesse dinamiche e soltanto 
dall’interno di esse pud nuovamente partire |’ analisi. 


Stefania Parigi 
Centro Sperimentale di Cinematografia, Roma 


Schede di riviste 


In linea generale, per le ragioni che si sono indicate nei numeri 3 e 4 di 
“Annali d’Italianistica”, la sezione “Aggiornamento bibliografico” tende a 
escludere il resoconto dei lavori pubblicati su riviste. Poiché 1 motivi di questa 
esclusione non sono superabili nel breve periodo, d’accordo con il Direttore si é 
pensato di cominciare a coprire il campo delle pubblicazioni periodiche con 
un’informazione di tipo diverso, segnalando in ogni numero due riviste. 
L’ambito non sara, come nell’““Aggiornamento bibliografico”, solo italiano, ma 
europeo. Verranno scelte prevalentemente riviste che, o perché di nascita recente, 
o perché aventi un carattere multidisciplinare o interdisciplinare, possono non 
rientrare fra quelle di normale consultazione da parte degli studiosi di italianistica, 
pur dedicando ampio spazio a questo settore disciplinare. La forma della 
segnalazione sara appunto quella della scheda. 


“Philologica Pragensia” 

Rivista trimestrale, di carattere internazionale, pubblicata da Ustav pro 
Yeskou a sv&tovou literaturu Ceskoslovenské akademie v¥d (Istituto per lo 
studio della letteratura cecoslovacca e mondiale dell’ Accademia delle Scienze) di 
Praga a partire dal 1957. Ogni sei mesi, sotto forma di appendice, viene 
pubblicata la “Rivista per la filologia moderna” (Casopis pro moderni filologii) 
la cui fondazione risale al 1918. “Philologica Pragensia”, diretta da Jan O. 
Fischer, @ dedicata essenzialmente alla letteratura e alla linguistica e pubblica i 
testi in inglese, francese, tedesco, italiano, spagnolo o portoghese. Due numeri 
per ogni annata hanno carattere monografico con contributi sia di studiosi cechi e 
slovacchi che stranieri. Variamente interessanti per gli italianisti, si segnalano il 
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n. 2 del 1980, dedicato al tema della tradizione realistica nelle letterature 
contemporanee, i nn. 3/1984 e 4/1987 dedicati alla critica marxista (il secondo in 
maniera specifica nelle aree romanze), i nn. 3/1980 e 3/1981 sui problemi della 
linguistica, il n. 1/1982 dedicato alla fortuna europea del De la littérature della 
Staél. L’indirizzo della redazione: “Philologica Pragensia”, LiliovA ul. €. 13, 
posta Ol—Kaprova, Post Box No. 92, 116 45 Praha 1, Cecoslovacchia. 


“R.R.—Roma nel Rinascimento” 

Con periodicita annuale, la rivista esce dal 1985, diretta da Massimo Miglio. 
Di carattere interdisciplinare, pubblica, nella sezione intitolata Schede, un 
resoconto critico di tutto cid che in volume o in periodici, in Italia e all’estero, 
viene stampato sui vari aspetti connessi con Roma nell’arco di tempo che va 
grosso modo dal 1350 al 1550: cultura, letteratura, arte, storia, paleografia, 
istituzioni ecc., sulla base di uno spoglio sistematico di un numero 
notevolissimo di riviste e di un esame della produzione editoriale italiana e 
Straniera. Essa si pone cosi come uno strumento di lavoro indispensabile ed 
estremamente aggiornato, anno per anno, per tutti quei settori dell’ italianistica 
connessi a Roma rinascimentale; che poi vuol dire, data la centralita di Roma nel 
Rinascimento italiano, sia come punto di riferimento ideale che come sede 
dell’esercizio letterario, per tutti gli studiosi che si occupano di letteratura 
italiana umanistico-rinascimentale. Le sezione Schede, che é comunque la piu 
ampia, ¢ accompagnata da una sezione di Recensioni, in cui sono raccolte pit 
che recensioni, contributi critici in relazione a testi di particolare rilievo (nel 
numero del 1987: M. Miglio, Vita quotidiana a Roma; A. Mazzocco, Letteratura 
e letterati nella Roma rinascimentale; F. Tateo, Il Sacco di Roma del 1527 e 
l’immaginario collettivo). Segue una sezione di /nterventi, contenente articoli 
originali non su libri ma su temi di rilievo (nello stesso numero: F. Negri 
Arnoldi, Sul restauro degli affreschi di Michelangelo alla Sistina; M. Mancini, 
Aspetti sociolinguistici del romanesco nel Quattrocento). Infine resoconti di 
convegni di cui non siano ancora stati pubblicati gli atti, e di mostre. 

La rivista é accompagnata da due collane editoriali. Una di Atti di convegni e 
seminari organizzati dall’Associazione omonima che pubblica “R. R.”: sono 
editi gli atti di due seminari su Scrittura, biblioteche e stampa a Roma nel 
Quattrocento e del convegno Un pontificato ed una citta: Sisto IV. La seconda 
collana, R. R. inedita, & dedicata ad aspetti inediti della societa e della cultura 
romana (pubblicati: Battista de’ Giudici, Apologia Iudaeorum. Invectiva contra 
Platinam; M. G. Blasio, “Cum gratia et privilegio”. Programmi editoriali e 
politica pontificia,; A. Modigliani, Tipografi a Roma prima della stampa). 

Indirizzo della redazione: “R. R.—Roma nel Rinascimento”, c/o Istituto 
Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, Piazza dell’Orologio 4, 00186 Roma. 


Vincenzo De Caprio 
Universita degli Studi “La Sapienza”, Roma 





REVIEWS AND NOTES 


NOTES 


John Freccero. Dante: The Poetics of Conversion. Ed. and introd. 
Rachel Jacoff. Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1986. Pp. 328. 


The publication of this collection of essays serves as a useful recognition of 
the determining importance of John Freccero’s work for American Dante studies 
over the last thirty years. What is remarkable—and what this volume reveals—is 
the number of new critical directions that Freccero has appropriated. If the earlier 
essays, up through 1966, could be broadly characterized as Singleton amplified by 
Auerbach, that is, exegetical enhanced by figural-structural interpretations, the 
later essays, roughly 1970 and beyond, written in a period of greater critical 
consciousness, represent a coherent blending of the first two with the new critical 
discourse associated with Paul de Man: to the exegetical-structural has been joined 
the narrative-linguistic. Yet, what is even more remarkable is the clear sense that 
despite their disparate natures and the variety of critical approaches they susiain, 
these essays all show an unexpected unity, indicative of an abiding consistency of 
intellectual and scholarly life. While at first sight surprising, there is critical 
point to the fact that eleven of the seventeen essays here collected concern the 
Inferno. This canticle turns out to be the intellectual battleground, where Freccero 
enlists the considerable force of new critical perspectives to argue the “ironic” 
position of Dante the poet in regard to the presentations in Hell. 

As so often happens, it is an early essay, one by which an author first 
establishes himself, that is the most revealing and perhaps the most enduring. 
“The Firm Foot on a Journey Without a Guide” (1959) takes as its point of 
departure a line that common-sensical criticism may have thought to be self- 
evident, and by an elaborate and helpful use of theological sources and analogues 
shows that the “firm foot” is not the right but rather the left, the pes firmior, the 
one that is less agile than the more mobile right foot. But this firm foot is also 
infirm, reflecting the wounded will of humankind and its vulnerability to 
concupiscentia. The reading, learned and persuasive, has become standardized by 
Singleton in his own gran comento. While Freccero’s motive is historical 
exegesis, derived from a commanding assemblage of theological texts, his 
arguments share many features with the methods of the so-called New Criticism of 
the 1950s, historical features obscured at the time but which hindsight makes all 
the more apparent. The shared motto might be: the author never naps. Everything 
is fraught with meaning and authorial intent, and while the meaning might be 
abstruse or ingenious, it is not so for the reader who is as learned as the poet. The 
reader—no longer common—and author meet on a common ground of immense 
erudition. While not adopting the methods of the old New Criticism, Freccero does 
adhere to its principle: if one is to err (and here there is very little error), better to 
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err on the side of artifice. In fact, Dante’s own reading of Virgil supports this 
method; after all, he did search through Virgil’s text with “lungo studio” and with 
“grande amore.” 

In another substantial essay, “The River of Death: Inferno II, 108,” Freccero 
restates the essential argument of Charles Singleton, “that the outlines of the 
poetic journey are essentially those of exodus, the figure of conversion.” In fact, 
as the title of the present volume makes plain, this is his theme from the earliest 
essays on. Now, however, to admirable exegesis is added the structural principle of 
figura. It might be useful to recall the time in which these essays were written, 
when the efforts of Robertson (and his adept disciples) in regard to Chaucer, of 
Singleton and his school in regard to Dante, and even, although with different 
overall perspectives, of Bush and Woodhouse in regard to Spenser and Milton, 
were only on their way to the general widespread acceptance they had come to 
enjoy in later years. This accounts for the defensive tone in Freccero’s important 
expression of methodological concern: “Because the exegetical language is no 
longer familiar to us, it is tempting to dismiss any biblical dimensions of 
meaning as being no longer relevant to a modern reading of the text. To do so in 
this case, however, would be to dismiss the entire structure of the poem” (56). The 
principle of figura provides added dimension to the notions of conversion and 
irony, but now it is the larger structural irony of discrepancy between poet and 
pilgrim. This vital and perhaps even superior notion becomes dominant in 
Freccero’s criticism, one which he will continue to develop, especially when aided 
by the new critical discourse. For him this extra dimension helps resolve the 
tensions between the theological clarity of the poem, that which exegesis 
explains, and the modern readerly response. The latter identifies with Dante the 
pilgrim, forgetting that the author of the poem has gotten to the end, that is, has 
already enjoyed the conversion toward which the pilgrim is moving, and thus is 
able to make the text fuller and more comprehensive than the pilgrim could 
possibly know. This is the higher irony, now a structural principle controlling 
the text we read. I quote at length here, not only for argumentative support but for 
the pleasure of the text itself: 


This becomes apparent as soon as we realize that the “view” from 
paradise, being that of the ending of the poem, is the view of the 
poet himself. In a sense, the purpose of the entire journey is to 
write the poem, to attain the vantage-point of Lucy, and of all the 
blessed, from which to perceive the figura and the coherence in life, 
and to bear witness to that coherence for other men. As in all 
spiritual autobiography, the protagonist struggles to stand outside 
time and from there to find the meaning of his history and to judge 
it as though it were concluded. The duality of the imagery in the 
prologue scene, with the pilgrim using the world and Lucy the river 
as descriptions of the same dramatic action, indicates a dialectic 
fundamental to this poem and to any novel of the self: the 
perspective of the self that was corrected and reinterpreted by the 
perspective of the author, the self that is. Dante’s journey, the story 
of how he came to write the poem, ends where it began, when the 
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pilgrim who was becomes the poet who has been with us from the 
beginning. The journey and the poem itself are therefore 
inseparable; the figure of exodus is not only the subject matter of 
the story, but also, in Dante’s view, a precondition for the existence 
of it. Since both the journey of the pilgrim and the struggle of the 
self to capture its own essence in retrospect depend on a conversion, 
they may therefore be described according to the traditional biblical 
figure for such an experience—an exodus from Egypt to Jerusalem— 
and they take place within the prescribed limits of Dante’s life. (57) 


One of the delights of reading Freccero comes from such moments of high critical 
consciousness when all of the various strands of the argument are brought together 
in full performance. The same coherent power is at work in the later period, where 
the new critical discourse, rather than undermining Freccero’s positions, actually 
brings to his arguments new focus and force. Two essays, “Medusa: The Letter and 
the Spirit” (1972) and “Infernal Irony: The Gates of Hell” (1983—the latest essay 
in the collection), actively announce this newest alliance. Apparently fed up with 
literalist critics who make a great refusal to go beyond the letter of the text, 
Freccero construes Medusa to be the icon of this tribe, who themselves reluctant 
to heed the spirit fall victim to a kind of “self-petrification” (131). Language 
itself is the arena of this new “metafictional” approach to Dante’s poem. The 
Medusa episode is “charged with the temporality of the poet’s own career, the 
Dante who is, looking back at the Dante who was, through the medium of words” 
(132). Dante’s path follows that of the Logos: it predates that which anticipates 
it. Such philosophy is however not only germane to the nature of Christian 
autobiography, it is part of the nature of narrative itself. “In this sense, biblical 
allegory, conversion and narrative all share the same linguistic nature” (132-33). 
This entire passage extending for more than a page is syntagmatic itself, adding 
yet another pleat to Freccero’s unfolding argument. 

Even more critically conscious is “Infernal Irony: The Gates of Hell,” where 
the incorporation of deManian discourse is more explicit: 


De Man has argued that irony is the figure of self-consciousness 
since it involves the kind of division familiar to us in every act 
whereby we alternately become aware of ourselves or cease to be 
aware. Whatever the possibility of escape from irony in the real 
world, in literature such an escape is possible by translating irony 
into a narrative structure, especially an autobiographical structure, 
where the alternating phases of the ironic predicament are translated 
into an ideal temporality that separates the self as character from the 
self as narrator. Autobiography is tautology—‘I am I”—into which a 
negative is introduced in order to generate a narrative—“I am I, but I 
was not always so.” Such a narrative transforms irony into an 
allegory of conversion. (108) 


If emergent critical consciousness understands its own methods and their 
critical supports, it also becomes quite clear as to its antagonists. Consistently as 
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Freccero ventures into complex critical discourse his opponent becomes not only 
Auerbach but also, to a lesser degree, Singleton, and their adherence to what he 
calls “benign” mimesis. Even the immediacy of depiction in the Inferno is ironic, 
since characters are presented at several removes as the materialization of the 
intellectual essences of their sins. Representation thus becomes the reification of 
an idea. This might be mimesis, Freccero argues, but it is mimesis with a 
vengeance. “A dead soul is one whose vital trajectory has been turned back on 
itself so that it is indistinguishable from the body which it animated. Like the 
text which represents an inscription [to the gates of Hell] only by replicating 
itself, the replication of the living represents the damned” (102). Such replication 
of reality is indeed “a fierce calling into question of the very foundation of that 
reality” (103). 

Freccero proceeds to summarize Auerbach’s arguments, acknowledging the 
“masterful statement of Dante’s figural allegory” that was the essay, “Figura,” but 
taking issue with Auerbach’s other work, particularly the essay in Mimesis on 
Inferno X, where Auerbach ignores the ironies of placement and structure to 
convert Dante into a poet of the secular world. He suggests (and this is Freccero’s 
summary) that “Dante’s power of characterization was so great as to overwhelm 
whatever figural or representative function the souls were meant to have in favor 
of their irreducible individuality. Their significances were obscured in the 
subsequent history of literature by their presence and historicity, so that the 
sympathy and immediacy with which Dante treated the characters who were meant 
to reveal the divine order, ended up by subverting that order and portraying 
individuals in their own tragic autonomy” (103-4). I quote this summary because it 
helps explain why so many of Freccero’s essays are devoted to the Inferno. He 
makes use of the most advanced critical instruments in order to demote the essence 
of nineteenth-century criticism: the division between the author’s true meaning 
and his apparent, surface meaning, between what the text seems to say and what it 
is really about. There is a “reality” beneath the literal, and this reality bespeaks 
the author’s true genius. Such a dualistic approach, which directed attention 
primarily toward the /nferno, found its analogue in Shakespeare criticism. One can 
point to A. C. Bradley’s classic essay on Falstaff, in which he claimed that in 
presenting Falstaff Shakespeare had overshot his mark, creating a character of 
such immense vitality that when time came to ravel him back into the bottle of 
his operations, Shakespeare could not: the genie was freed. Freccero too notes the 
differences between what the pilgrim seems to experience and the overall textual 
witness. But this is not to undermine Dante’s intentions, but rather to reinforce 
them more masterfully throughout the text. Despite Freccero’s allegiance to new 
critical discourse, he is not an adherent of deconstruction. In fact, Freccero’s 
arguments concerning the coincidence of authorial intention and the higher text 
we have before us, return us to his critical foundation in the epoch of the old New 
Criticism. This is seen particularly in his repeated reliance on a higher irony, the 
essential irony of the Logos itself in compliance with the narrative requirements 
of spiritual autobiography. 

Freccero can thus proceed: “It would not be difficult to reintroduce 
signification into the examples adduced by Auerbach and thereby ironize his 
assertion in order to show that his insistence on the human autonomy of the 
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characters at the expense of the divine order is a function of his own 
mystification” (a forgivable—because rare—lapse into jargon in a text that is 
marked by generous and clear prose). Noting the background of Ecclesiastes as 
well as of Guido Cavalcanti’s own poem, “Donna mi prega,” to the father’s delight 
in his son’s brilliant eyes, Freccero concludes, “It would be difficult to find a more 
ironically contrived verse in the canto, but Auerbach is . . . blind to its 
citationality . . .” (104). Hell is a construct, and this is particularly evident in the 
elaborate aptness of the contrapasso. 

I must confess to some discomfort with the later Freccero. It is indicative that 
some of his excesses coincide with the essays where he is most intent on 
waylaying mimesis. It seems to me hard to deny that a great part of the pleasure 
of reading Dante is as a poet of history, and that his mimetic powers advance that 
pleasure. Realism is after all creation rather than transcription. Tape-recorders 
transcribe but authors invent, select, modify as they reproduce and compile. It 
seems obvious that one can appreciate the great beauty of Cavalcante’s fatherly 
concem, in particular the recognition of his son’s brilliance shining through his 
eyes, without being blind to the fact that this is the Inferno, that epicureanism 
seems to have been a typical Florentine attitude and that it may have been the 
spiritual blindspot acquired in the intellectual milieu of Florence itself that 
prevented Guido from seeing farther, from realizing his own great promise. One 
does not need to forego Freccero’s theological and linguistic ironies to understand 
that canto X is Dante’s great monument to his deceased friend with whom his own 
life had so many intricate and complex crossings. Irony may well be part of the 
mimetic-historical as well as the theological. In fact, one could well argue that the 
greatness of Auerbach’s work lies in his placement of Dante at the crossroads of 
figura and mimesis. 

This abjuration of mimesis has some consequence for the directions that 
Freccero’s criticism takes. To refer back to his summary of de Man’s usefulness: 
“Autobiography is a tautology—‘I am I’—into which a negative is introduced in 
order to generate a narrative—‘I am I, but I was not always so’” (108). This 
revealing passage indicates that the entire allegory of conversion is something of 
a monomyth. Its error seems similar to that of focusing on Proust's episodes of 
involuntary memory that are the sustaining poles of his great novel and to fail to 
see him as the novelist of his society whose large comic and historical natures he 
dramatizes and memorializes. It is as if one were to make the tent the circus. 
Leonardo Bruni early brought clear recognition to the greatness of Dante’s creative 
powers when he doubted that anyone else ever “took a larger and more fertile 
subject by which to deliver the mind of all its conceptions through the different 
spirits who discourse on diverse causes of things, on different countries, and on 
the various chances of fortune” (Life of Dante). 

By denying such historical distinctiveness for the sake of overriding pattern 
Freccero succeeds in making Dante an uninteresting poet. Moreover he seems to 
disregard the priorities of Dante’s philosophy as expressed in the Convivio and 
dramatized in the Paradiso and they are to bring together the distinctiveness of the 
individual with the larger patterns and goals of the divine promise. His attempt to 
reconcile these two demands can be regarded as a hallmark, a signature that is 
dantesque. To be sure Dante transcends history by means of philosophy and 
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theology, but he also realizes philosophy by means of history. How else could he 
be an incarnationist? 

Without such mimetic-historical attention, figura becomes an undantesque 
monomyth and, critically, one monomyth calls forth another. The essay “Infernal 
Irony” shows some indication of this reductivism, particularly when everything 
becomes related to interpretation. I refer not only to the simple responsibility of 
the critic to become alert to the full complexities of the canto and of the poem, 
but to the clear sense that in Freccero’s mind the various episodes are themselves 
about interpretation. Dante has become a metafictionist. 


I have been suggesting that Dante’s descent is a journey of 
interpretation, an itinerary of the mind seeking understanding. In a 
sense, then, it parallels our own reading; the trajectory of the 
pilgrim is the intentionality of the text. It begins with an opacity, 
an obstacle, somehow suspended from the journey itself. It continues 
through what Dante’s irony has represented as a linguistic graveyard, 
ruins both architectural and human: the crumbling bridges and 
landslides as well as the dismembered bodies. Life comes back to the 
Inferno thanks to the pilgrim’s journey, which is interpretation 
itself. (107) 


My problem with this kind of writing is: After you have said this, what have you 
said? It is either a banality suggesting that reading is a process of understanding 
and that reader and character are somehow on the same path. Or it is nonsense, 
requiring that the character must engage in the same interpretive design as the 
reader, meaning that the character in a leap of extra-territoriality must also 
appropriate what he is indirectly communicating. Everything thus can become 
interpretation and the ideal character is the true critic (another throwback, it would 
appear, to Freccero’s origins in the climate of the old New Criticism), with the 
corollary that the fallen character becomes the feeble critic who is a literalist. 

It is one thing to find a critic stony-hearted, unwilling in his narrow 
adherence to the letter to observe higher, complex or obscured significances, to 
demonstrate some esprit de finesse; it is another thing to turn a character into a 
critic and then to fault him for defective interpretive acumen. In another 
substantial essay, “Bestial Sign and Bread of the Angels: Inferno XXXII and 
XXXIII,” Freccero employs the considerable resources of his interpretive powers to 
resolve the question of cannibalism; he takes a crux and turns it into an 
opportunity. The choice is between cannibalism and communion, but Ugolino is 
too carnally minded to realize that when his children offer their flesh to him to eat 
such an offer is in effect an echo of Christ’s eucharistic offer. “His failure is a 
failure of interpretation, as well as an inability to accept the suffering of his 
children” (157). Ugolino is blamed by Dante for being a traitor “but also for his 
inability to grasp the spiritual meaning in the letter of his children’s words” 
(158). Blindness and hard-heartedness are his natural characteristics as they are his 
lot. In fact, if Ugolino had known how to read his dream properly he would have 
understood the nature of his final experience. “Ugolino’s dream is Dante’s allegory 
for the reading of his own text” (161). 
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The essay needs to be read because it is a remarkable achievement, yet one 
marred by its interpretive extravagance. For one, if Ugolino’s myopia is typical 
of almost all of the characters in Hell, how then is it distinctive? Grant such 
defective vision to the infernal characters, where are we when the same can be said 
of characters in the other cantiche? Is there any evidence that La Pia is critically 
more alert than Ugolino? Does she show any awareness that when she is “ringed” 
and wed with the gem that she was enduring the redemptive crown of Christ’s 
thorns? Evidence that La Pia seems unaware of these higher potentialities is 
indication that a similar lack in Ugolino is no reason for his infernal placement. 
Is this not too much, and frankly undramatic, to expect that while the characters 
are repeating their death throes, that they should also ironically comprehend the 
higher significances of their actions? It would appear that even the characters are 
required to become metafictionists. 

Throughout, but largely in the later essays, there is a reluctance on Freccero’s 
part to submit his insights to the same argumentative testing, provando e 
riprovando, that Dante himself did employ ever since he made the acquaintance of 
Lady Philosophy. We see the results of such logical discipline in Book III of De 
Monarchia where Dante submits many mystical arguments in defense of the 
Papacy’s preeminence to reasoned scrutiny. Freccero’s procedure, perhaps part of 
the new critical discourse, seems to elude such testing. For instance, at one time 
the offer of the children is regarded as a eucharistic echo; at another instance, 
Freccero concludes, “The offer of the children to their father is the same as [my 
italics] Christ’s offer to his disciples . . .” (163). But is it the same, or even an 
echo? Freccero refers to the Christ event as a “spiritual eating of the living 
bread,” but in canto XXXII the children in bitterness refer to the “misere carni,” 
the wretched or miserable flesh with which their father clothed them. The 
linguistic tenor of the two offerings seems so remarkably different as to jeopardize 
even the possibility of there being an echo, but most certainly to rule out 
equivalency. The general error of such mystification is to demote the letter; when 
this occurs we annul any possibility of examining the validity of assertion. Where 
of course the stakes were much higher, the fundamental relationship of Church and 
Empire, Dante did not dismiss such validation or invalidation as banal. In fact he 
reveled in the power of “distinctions.” The larger implications of such refusal to 
submit to the requirements of professional judgment point in the direction of 
critical immodesty. 

In another late essay, ‘““Manfred’s Wound and the Poetics of the Purgatorio,” 
Freccero continues along the same line of discourse and commences by again 
taking out after Auerbachian mimesis, particularly as presented in the essay 
“Odysseus’ Scar.” He makes the sensible argument that mimesis does not 
adequately comprehend the scar, which hides more than it reveals, and which cries 
out for interpretation. If this is the case in regard to Odysseus’ scar, it is even 
more so in regard to Manfred’s wound, the one cleaving his face, that had once 
been and still is “biondo e bello e di gentile aspetto.” This is all to the good, 
because certainly Auerbach’s commentary is not beyond challenge. But as he did 
in the Ugolino essay, Freccero does not only employ interpretation, he carries it 
into the text, making it an active ingredient of the passage in question. Manfred’s 
wounds are compared to writing. “Like writing itself, they deface in the name of 
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significance. Their presence in the Purgatorio is at the same time the poet’s mark, 
his intervention in the fiction that otherwise purports to be an unmediated 
representation of the other world” (200). 

Raising doubts himself about an excess of ingenuity, Freccero then supports 
the bizarre analogy by reference to Christ’s wounds, his coincidental 
admonishment and revelation to Thomas in the Gospel of John, and John’s own 
reflection on this moment and other such moments in Christ’s mission. The 
passage from John: “And many other signs [signa, later in a parallel passage, the 
Latin simply states multa, or many things] truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this book, but these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name” (XX.30-31). Using this passage as proof, Freccero 
concludes, “The writer of the gospel thereby establishes a parallel between the 
wounds of Christ’s body and his own text, filled with signs that demand of the 
reader the same assent that is demanded of the doubting Thomas. As Christ’s 
scarred body is seen by the disciples, so John’s text is read by the faithful. That 
analogy is operative in Dante’s poem. Manfred’s wounds, slashed across a body 
made of thin air, stand for Dante’s own intrusion into the course of history. They 
are, as it were, writing itself .. .” (200-1). 

Wounds and writing. To be sure, we sweat blood, and it was Emerson who 
wrote (in a phrase that Robert Frost conceded made an Emersonian of him): “Cut 
these sentences and they bleed.” But with equal assurance we can say that the 
imputed parallelism is faulty. We write on a blank page; ink is not blood; we can 
erase, or cancel, what we write. We may emotionally injure but certainly bring no 
physical wounds to the person our words might harm. The body might dodge the 
bullet, but the paper is unresisting. The body has recuperative powers, healing 
wounds, but words only fade from the paper, which itself has no power to restore 
the words that disappear. While these postulations are pedestrian, they themselves 
are called forth by the determined avoidance of any validating procedure. We can 
wonder why the kind of critical force they represent (of course conducted with a bit 
more suppleness than is intentionally exercised here) should be ignored, why the 
wild use of “just as” and “as” is not reined in and subjected to a bit of orderly 
thought. Orderly thought is not an end in itself, nor was it for Dante, but it 
certainly does help to keep one’s arguments straight. 

For instance, does John provide a parallel between his writings and Christ’s 
wounds? In fact, there seems to be no parallel between the signs and the many 
things that Christ performed and writing. Were there one, were all the things 
recorded that Christ had accomplished, the world could not contain all the books 
that would be written (XXI. 25). If Freccero means to say that John’s gospel 
assists the very mission of Christ, bringing by his “signs” or markings, some 
kind of record of Christ’s activities to others, and thus inspiring faith in people 
who could not have witnessed his wounds (and thus are notably different from 
Thomas and hence more blessed), that would be a warranted statement, but far from 
a parallelism. Christ’s wounds are part of his living spiritual being; one touches 
the wounds because they are part of that fuller being. Words on paper do not have 
that supportive being. They are not wounds; they are the being. 

Rachel Jacoff, who edited the essays and wrote an Introduction for the 
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volume, has done a commendable job. She faced some difficult choices, one of 
which was whether to arrange the essays according to their own chronology or by 
the order of Dante’s cantos or canticle to which they refer. She chose the latter 
alternative, which makes good sense. However, she should have guarded against 
some of the liabilities of that procedure by being editorially more active. For 
instance, in an Introduction to John Ciardi’s verse translation of the Paradiso, 
Freccero on p. 210 accepts the “immediacy” of the /nferno, a position that his 
own anti-mimetic purposes had revoked in major essays that appear earlier in the 
text. A simple notation would have alerted the reader to the evolution of 
Freccero’s critical perspectives. I also wish Professor Jacoff had been more active 
in the “General Index,” which is not a “general” index at all, but rather an index 
of proper names. I would have hoped for inclusion of such important concepts as 
“irony,” “conversion” and “mimesis” among others. 
Ricardo J. Quinones 
Director, Center for Humanistic Studies 
Claremont McKenna College 
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Letteratura italiana. Vol. 5. Le Questioni. Ed. Alberto Asor Rosa. 
Torino: Einaudi, 1986. Pp. 1030. L. 95,000. 


Like the other volumes in this series, Le Questioni incorporates various 
studies by different authors on the salient aspects of a particular cultural or literary 
theme. Here the term “questioni” refers to what may generally be considered areas 
of scholarly debate, some pertinent to the development of specific, institutionally 
defined problems, others to more generic concerns, such as “comedy” or “irony,” 
others to themes, genres, convention, and cultural practices. The essays are 
collected under four sub-headings. ‘Geni della Nazione” embraces inquiries into 
the origins and development of a secular perspective on culture, religious 
literature, the concept of Italy and of Italian, people and populace, and reform and 
revolution. “Strutture del classico,” the more specific of the rubrics, contains 
essays on the Latin tradition and Humanism. ‘“Paradigmi stilistici” includes 
articles on graphic representations of literary allegory, comedy, parody, irony, 
and myth. The last section, entitled “Tematiche dominanti, forme di vita, spazi, 
strutture concettuali,” comprises a miscellany of writings on death and hedonism, 
the city and countryside, literary spaces (the Piazza, the Court, etc.), journeys and 
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discoveries, the unconscious, women in Italian literature, biography and 
autobiography, the names given to literary heroes, clerics and libertines, and 
censorship. 

Given the diversity of themes and critical perspectives, one cannot but 
approach this volume topically and judge each essay on its own merits. The 
general project, however, is intended to have somewhat of a theoretical base to it. 
In his preface to the book, Alberto Asor Rosa recalls a familiar botanical 
metaphor to explain the scope of Le questioni. The literary is a large tree with a 
deep and extensive root system. Like all plants, it is conditioned by certain 
limits or restrictions that enhance its nourishment and safeguard its development. 
These are the cultural (anthropological) factors that condition the origin, growth, 
and propagation of literary subject matter and form. The rules and procedures 
which are specific to literature do not generate and propagate themselves, but 
rather are affected by what Asor Rosa terms the “mutamento antropologico 
complessivo” (5). This, of course, does not amount to very much of an 
anthropological equation and Asor Rosa is careful not to be too specific. We 
assume that by “intreccio fra il mutamento di quelle regole e il mutamento 
antropologico complessivo” he is referring to a process whereby innovation or 
modification at the structural level of society results in changes in the literary: 
either compensatory changes which preserve the fundamental nature of the system 
or substantial changes which alter it. That an “intreccio” exists is something 
about which most readers and professional critics can agree. The more difficult 
problem concerns the conditions of our critical understanding of a given cultural 
system and its effect on the literary. How is it that we map out the “channels” 
through which changes occur and are propagated? How do we cut through the 
thick sedimentation of judgments and biases which separate us from the cultural 
moment in itself? The strata of preconceptions and prejudgments run so deep, as 
Asor Rosa acknowledges, that we inevitably confuse interpretation with reality. 

Asor Rosa is obviously right and, in light of his argument, a volume of this 
kind which, indeed, re-visits the most important problems in and of Italian 
literature, is eminently justified. Also, he does not forget to establish a general 
humanistic underpinning for his project. A literary system is not an abstract 
entity, but rather the expression of human individuality. Asor Rosa deliberately 
focuses on man as the natural agent of collective knowing and feeling. The 
principles of his “anthropological” approach steer clear of scientific 
formalization, the terrain he reserves for criticism preserves the authenticity of 
aesthetic knowledge; as a result, it is safe and, as it turns out, generally fruitful. 

The essays themselves make us realize the importance of Asor Rosa’s 
disclaimers and general methodological prudence. Transition from theory to 
practice is difficult in even the most rigorously conceived projects. Here it is 
virtually impossible, given the general looseness of any “anthropological” 
approach and the diversity of critical expertise and point of view among the 
contributors. Nevertheless, a cultural, political, and sociological orientation 
seems to dominate amid the general selectivism of the collection. On the whole, 
the contributions offer a varied richness of analysis and critical discussion. The 
more focussed and textually based pieces tend to be the more interesting and 
convincing. The more general essays, especially those devoted to generic themes 
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such as myth and the unconscious, naturally suffer the burden of the categories 
themselves. For even though the authors address the specific question in relation 
to Italian literature, the uncertain status of the concepts renders their arguments 
somewhat problematic from the start. In any case, even in these instances, the 
reader will be impressed no doubt with the exacting analyses and the high level of 
critical discussion, common not only to these but to all the essays comprising 
this volume. 

Space will not permit the attention that each of the studies deserves. 
Particularly useful are Asor Rosa’s inquiry into the formation of secular virtues and 
perspectives in the Trecento and Giorgio Petrocchi’s masterful synthesis of the 
development of religiosity in Italian literature. Maria Serena Sapegno traces the 
history of the idea of Italian unity through its crucial stages, exploring the myths 
that informed the histories of Italian literature in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Salvatore S. Nigro’s essay on the notion of “people” and “populace” is by far the 
best short study available on the subject. The distinction he draws between the 
presence of the popular masses in literature and the significance of that presence 
is decisive in his summaries and assessments of texts from Manzoni to Gramsci. 
Lucia Strappini addresses the complex issue of social and political consciousness 
as transformed into literary strategies and cultural projects. She focuses mainly on 
the literati’s ideas of society and its problems from Alfieri to the contemporary 
period and succeeds well in the task of drawing essential connections among a 
variety of positions. 

Two articles stand out in this collection for the wide learning they display 
and for their thoughtful elucidation of critical problems. Michele Reo has written 
a sustained and impassioned defense of the Latin tradition in Italian literature in 
which he demonstrates the unifying, transcultural functions of the Latin language 
and classical antiquity. Particularly suggestive are his remarks on the vivifying 
force of Latin in the Middle Ages and on the actuality of the pastoral and epic 
genres. The development of a diversified itinerary of themes relative to language 
and culture in Renaissance Humanism is competently illustrated by Silvia Rizzo. 
The continuity and innovation with respect to tradition, the position of 
Humanistic Latin vis-a-vis the vernacular, and the Humanistic conception of 
education are all subjects that she treats with subtlety and insight. 

Particularly useful also are Emilio Faccioli’s illustrated essay on graphic 
representations of literary allegory and Nino Borsellino’s learned survey of the 
sense and function of comedy up through the Renaissance. Marziano 
Guglielminetti’s discussion of biography and autobiography, although somewhat 
limited in scope, provides ample information and numerous insights and in my 
view is the best short essay on the topic, especially as it pertains to Italian 
literature. 

On the whole, Le questioni, like previous volumes in the Einaudi series, 
documents the great range and numerous strengths of Italian criticism, as well as 
the fundamental historical bent of its inquiry. Because of the deep knowledge and 
understanding of their authors, the essays in this book can be read profitably by 
specialists and general readers alike. 

Robert S. Dombroski 
University of Connecticut 
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Peter Bondanella. The Eternal City: Roman Images in the Modern 
World. Chapel Hill: The U of North Carolina P, 1987. Pp. 286. 


In his introduction, Peter Bondanella clearly sets out both the project and the 
conceptual model for his impressive scholarship: he will analyze the “protean and 
inexhaustible myth of Rome” (1), in particular “secular political mythology” (4), 
and he will do so by studying its palimpsest, its “consecutive strata beneath the 
modern soil” (6). Bondanella sets out to unearth the “past experiences [which] 
remain buried in layers, masked by the most recent ones” (6). This model allows 
the author much epistemological leeway, since he acknowledges that his approach 
will be historical, but he never asserts that his viewpoint will be any other than 
that of a contemporary observer. A familiar passage from Freud’s Civilization and 
Its Discontents concerning Rome’s urban configuration of temporal simultaneity 
in fact functions well for Bondanella as an approach to a complex, lengthy Roman 
cultural heritage which he asserts has “served as both father and mother to us all” 
(17). 

The book’s first chapter outlines in a clear and readable fashion the principle 
Roman myths Bondanella will shadow in a somewhat detective-like fashion which 
meshes well with his “unearthing” activities later on. Roman history is divided 
into general periods and described in a short refresher course. We read in summary 
form Livy’s accounts of the founding of Rome and of the various threats to the 
Republic, Tacitus’s proffering of imperial obsessions, and, in general, we learn 
that “The dramatic contrast between the Livian model of the virtuous republic and 
the Tacitean model of the decadent empire lay at the core of the Roman myth” 
(20). Bondanella adopts the term “cultural hegemony” (Antonio Gramsci’s name 
does not, however, appear in the book’s index) to describe the influence this 
“dramatic contrast” exerts over future generations. It should be said that the 
author’s interest lies, of course, in culture, and that his examples are drawn from 
literature, art history, and, in a more limited way, from political and historical 
writings (e.g., Machiavelli, Vico, Gibbon). Yet the work slants, without 
appearing at all as ‘“‘micro-history,” in the direction of social history. The reader 
will find, for instance, no discussions of Roman gods and goddesses as they might 
appear in a host of artistic representations, but many discussions of political 
upheavals such as the ouster of Cola di Rienzo, the French Revolution, and even 
unpleasant visions of American “‘massive celebrations of world dominion” (169). 

While it would be impossible to list all of the changing Roman myths which 
Bondanella brings to light, I would like at least to suggest some of the scope and 
variety of his examples by listing a number of them. He begins with “The Rebirth 
of the Myth of Rome in the Early Renaissance,” where he has set the beginning 
of modernity (following traditional Italian historiography) in the writings of 
Petrarch and his “renewed vision of the Roman past” (27). The treatment of 
Petrarch is one of the most extended, since the scope of the book has limited the 
author's observations on single figures to no more, usually, than five or six 
pages. Bondanella then follows, in pages which entail some exciting manuscript 
tracking, an “emerging republican ideology that enabled these men to transfer 
their ideas from the scholar’s study to the chancellories and public meeting halls 
of actual political institutions” (37), examining Salutati, Taddeo di Bartolo’s 
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Roman exempla in the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, and, in the chapter on “The 
High Renaissance and the Reformation,” the theme of Lucretia’s rape in Botticelli, 
Michelangelo’s Brutus, Machiavelli’s new theories of social conflict, German 
revivals of “Tacitismo,” and the emerging construction of monarchy. Within these 
panoramic overviews, the author does not ignore the necessity of internal 
periodizations, either in terms of specific evolutions in an artist’s work or in 
terms, perhaps more importantly, of the various epochs’ own changing 
conceptions of history itself. These changing attitudes toward historiography 
influence the various myths of Rome, and are studied in detail by Bondanella 
especially in the context of two chapters on “The Baroque and Neoclassical Ages” 
and “The Myth of Rome in an Age of Reason and Revolution,” where, after 
dealing with Poussin, Comeille, Vivaldi, Mozart, Metastasio, and others, the 
author outlines “a new sense of historicism” (117) in the philosophy of Vico and 
a growing uneasiness with Neoclassical perspectives which founds Romantic views 
of Rome. 

It is in the chapter on “Romanticism and Risorgimento” that the reader really 
thirsts for more than is offered (a relatively rare occurrence for a book with such 
large horizons). This is partly because the author, moving in a new direction— 
outside the European tradition—undertakes an interesting iconographical study of 
American Thomas Cole’s painting The Course of Empire. He asserts, for example, 
that Cole’s original vision of Ancient Rome was probably influenced by Vico 
(154), but the hypothesis remains embryonic. Cole seems to fire Bondanella’s 
own imagination, since he finds that Cole’s fears of an encroaching imperialism 
of the American Republic “were prophetic, for even before the end of the century, 
American politics would be dominated by a quest for empire which rivaled that of 
the great Euopean powers” (157). It must be said that it is among Bondanella’s 
chief accomplishments that he is able to alternate internal, Italian views of Rome 
with external views, as he does in this section, which will delight the American 
reading public. As an Italianist, I lament, however, the shortened treatment of 
Italian Romanticism (readers may refer to Mario Praz’s classic Panopticon romano 
and to Carolyn Springer’s very recent The Marble Wilderness: Ruins and 
Representation in Italian Romanticism, 1775-1850). Comparatists may thirst 
instead for more material on Europeans who journeyed to Rome in search not 
necessarily of political models but of some more elusive, more elegiac fulfillment 
of desire in Rome’s ever-present alterity. (They would find satisfaction in the 
volume Roman Images, 1984, with many excellent pieces, such as Margaret 
Ferguson’s ““The Afflatus of Ruin’: Meditations on Rome by Du Bellay, Spenser, 
and Stevens.” 

The final chapters of the book depict Mussolini’s use of Roman mythology 
(touching especially on architectural questions—Terragni, Piacentini, EUR) and 
“Permutations of the Myth of Rome in Modern Literature, Cinema, and Popular 
Culture.” Both are among his best work, and include authors and filmakers as 
diverse as Robert Graves (J, Claudius), Lucas (with his dark empire theme, seen to 
hark back to Gibbon and Asimov), and Fellini. Bondanella ends with an 
astounding interpretation of the motorcylists who race about Fellini's nocturnal 
Roma as “new barbarians” indifferent to the “magnificent intellectual structure” 
(255) Rome has bequeathed to us (he provides us, additionally, with its long 
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bibliography). Bondanella’s choice of literary and popular examples in his 
concluding chapter makes sense given his interest in “secular political 
mythology” and the appeal of these figures to American readers. His selections 
neglect, however, some aspects of “Roman images in the modern world.” 
Twentieth century Italian literature has produced a mythology of Rome which is 
extremely rich and which tends, unlike Bondanella, to depict Rome as marginal 
and peripheral (Pasolini’s “borgate,” Moravia’s “ciociari,” some of Neo-realism), 
or as the subject of a very different “epopea popolare” (in Ennio Flaiano, for 
example). In the postwar era, this view has little to do with either empire or 
republic and more to do with Italy’s transformation from an agricultural into an 
industrial society (the phenomenon of “inurbamento"). Alternately, Rome has 
appeared to Italian artists as the backdrop of an urban surreal, in Palazzeschi, 
Bontempelli, and even in someone like Antonioni. One might speak in fact of 
something like a “poetics” of Rome in Penna, Pasolini, D'Annunzio. If 
Bondanella had made recourse to a different Freudian text, say The Interpretation of 
Dreams, which deals with processes of representation itself, we would have had, of 
course, a very different book on Rome. 


Keala Jewell 
Dartmouth College 


Piero Camporesi. La casa deli’eternita. Milano: Garzanti, 1987. 
Pp. 256. 


Piero Camporesi, professore di letteratura italiana all’Universita di Bologna e 
noto ai lettori specializzati soprattutto per le sue indagini sulla cultura e letteratura 
sviluppatesi ai margini della tradizione aulica (cfr. Jl libro dei vagabondi, Torino, 
Einaudi, 1973 e La maschera di Bertoldo, Torino, Einaudi, 1976), continua in 
questo libro l’intento gia manifestato in saggi apparsi in anni recenti (ricorderemo 
almeno La carne impassibile, Milano, I] Saggiatore, 1983 e Le officine dei sensi, 
Milano, Garzanti, 1985) di rivelare con impietosa costanza il sottofondo 
esistenziale ed ideologico del mondo postridentino nel quale si cela una realta 
sconcertante 0 comunque altra da quella che sulla scorta di ben diversi documenti ci 
si era fatta. 

Il libro si occupa principalmente delle trasformazioni della concezione 
dell’inferno e delle reazioni collettive nei suoi confronti nell’Italia del Sei e 
Settecento. Primo avviso di questo volume, e soprattuto del saggio che gli da il 
titolo, @ la evoluzione dell’immagine e della funzione del diavolo infernale da 
gigante pantagruelico a robot giustiziere dal Camporesi tracciata nel capitolo 
introduttivo del precedente volume JI paese della fame (Bologna, I] Mulino, 1978): 
“L’Inferno dantesco pud anche essere esaminato, secondo una certa ottica, come un 
altissimo punto d’incontro/scontro fra due sistemi diversi, fra la cultura 
leggendaria folklorica riguardante il mondo sotterraneo nella quale @ predominante 
il peso della tradizione fantastica celtica (il pozzo, il ponte, il gigante divoratore . 
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. . ), e la cultura elitaria, intellettualistica elaborata dal pensiero greco-latino 
(Aristotele, Virgilio, S. Tommaso), geometrizzante e tassonomica” (5). 

Il titolo del volume in esame @ gia rivelatore di questo orizzonte della sua 
ricerca e il sommario incluso nel sottotitolo (Un viaggio appassionante 
nell'Europa cristiana tra le rappresentazioni dell'inferno e i prodigi dell’ ostia) 
specifica l’approccio e l’itinerario dell’indagine fra iconologia e antropologia. La 
tesi portante del saggio La casa dell’eternita, che occupa la parte prima del 
volume, @ che la nozione di inferno e la paura dell’inferno che dominarono 
l’Europa per molti secoli stanno ora lentamente scomparendo. La nostra sarebbe 
una era post-infernale, oltre che post-moderna e post-industriale. Il fast-food e i 
catering sembrano surgelare anche la letteratura, e le diete di salute hanno reso il 
peccato di gola obsoleto. Semmai si riscopre la cucina come moda “culturale”, 
nostalgica memorialistica della cucina del passato. I] sesso, l’altro grande 
fornitore di anime dannate, nella sua varieta corrente di safe sex, difficilmente 
suggerisce lussuria o débauche. La conclusione @ che “l]’eternita sembra parola 
cancellata dal vocabolario moderno in cui solo il futuro gode di incondizionati 
favori. . . . La teoria dell’inferno, inscindibile dall’eternita . . . pil che 
accantonata, sembra essere stata definitivamente liquidata” (41-42). 

Nella prima delle due parti della Casa dell'eternita, il Camporesi esamina le 
immagini passate dell’inferno (l’inferno classico; l’inferno medievale), 
particolarmente le varianti (ad es., inferno-mattatoio, inferno-ospedale, inferno 
camera dei supplizi, inferno-discarica) dell’infernalita cattolica del diciassettesimo 
e diciottesimo secolo. Le sue fonti principali sono lavori di predicatori e teologi 
italiani, per lo pit Gesuiti, della Controriforma. Un posto di spicco occupa Paolo 
Segneri, autore del pit celebre Quaresimale. In una intervista concessa a Claudio 
Marabini apparsa in Tuttolibri il Camporesi confessava: “Ho scoperto in Segneri 
il valore della predica. E’ un panegirista, un predicatore, un prosatore 
notevolissimo. Mi mancava la predica, l’avevo trascurata. E’ uno strumento 
fondamentale per capire il sogno della gente di quel tempo. . .” (11. 465, 10 
agosto 1985). Secondo il Camporesi, a mano a mano che si avanza dall’inferno di 
Dante (“la geometrizzazione dell’inferno tocca |’apice nella rifondazione dantesca” 
25) a quello postridentino, lo spazio infernale diventa pit piccolo, un modesto 
buco di circa quattro miglia cubiche per alcuni, dove miliardi, secondo calcoli di 
esperti ottocento miliardi di corpi, sono ammassati claustrofobicamente, “bocca a 
bocca”, immersi in un mefitico puzzo. Scomparsi sono gli spazi vuoti di Dante 
dove bizzari diavoli si divertivano con selvaggi inseguimenti; gli stessi diavoli 
non sono piu richiesti, i dannati sono diventati torturatori degli altri. Scomparsa é 
pure ogni possibilita d’individualita umana; non c’é pid’ gesto, parola, movimento. 
Il Barocco é, per Camporesi, 1’eta dell’oro dell’ infernalita cattolica (“Forse non ci 
fu secolo, negli annali della storia dell’Occidente che, come il XVII, disprezzasse 
tanto la natura umana e la violentasse radicalmente perseguendo con un 
accanimento stupefacente la demolizione totale del proprio odioso io e delle 
proprie qualita ‘naturali’, alterando, reprimendo, capovolgendo inclinazioni, 
desideri, caratteri, tendenze. . . . Probabilmente nessun secolo guardd pil 
sconsolatamente a questo mondo alla luce dell’altro: su nessun’eta 1’inferno 
esercitd una attrazione-repulsione cosi spasmodica e ossessiva come nel Seicento . 
. .” 45-46). L’inferno costruito dai gesuiti era un inferno laido e cloacale, pensato 
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soprattutto in funzione deterrente per il mondo nobiliare e signorile, pit per 
sensuali viziosi che per virili peccatori (‘‘Nell’inferno secentesco la gamma delle 
pene passa attraverso il filtro dei cinque sensi che diventano protagonisti disperati 
della ‘pena di senso’, carnefici di quel corpo che, in terra, avevano servito, 
lisciato, accarezzato. I] sensualismo barocco esprime la sua anima sensitiva in 
quello che—una volta tanto con perfetta coerenza—potremmo chiamare 1’inferno 
dei sensi . . .” 86). In questo periodo, l’immagine prevalente di Dio @ quella di un 
persecutore freddo e implacabile, di un vendicatore sadistico che ride, insieme alla 
sua corte, dell’orrore dei dannati. 

Soltanto con |’Illuminismo comincia ad emergere una pil’ temperata nozione 
della giustizia divina. I] razionalismo cristiano modifica complessivamente lo 
statuto infernale, s’impegna a smontare i sistemi meravigliosi e i fantasmi della 
superstizione. Un’eco di questo diverso atteggiamento verso |’inferno si avverte in 
alcune perplessita degli uomini di Chiesa. La perentoria sicurezza di quanti, e in 
particolare nel Seicento, si erano specializzati nella descrizione particolareggiata 
del luogo delle pene arrivando a misurare minutamente cubatura, circonferenza, 
numero dei dannati, sembra gia lontana nel secondo Settecento. “L’inferno c’é, 
pensa Muratori, perché la Chiesa vuol che ci sia. Ma le rappresentazioni 
drammatiche dell’aldila con tutte le loro orride scenografie e le loro livide luci 
debbono fare i conti col buon gusto, con la moderazione, con regolata pieta 
dell’animo tranquillo e pacato” (141). 

La seconda parte del libro tratta della posizione dell’ostia consacrata nello 
stesso periodo. Moralisti e trattatisti analizzano con sorprendente assiduita la 
natura e i prodigi del “cibo misterioso”. Camporesi con il supporto di un’ampia 
gamma di documenti, anche letterari (cfr., ad es., la poesia sacra con 
esemplificazioni da G. B. Marino, Ciro de Pers, e Tommaso Gaudiosi, 211-18), 
mostra che la piccola ostia era l’oggetto di un rispetto ossessionante e di desiderio 
mistico, e offre un vivace resoconto dei suoi miracoli. Fra l’altro, molto diffusa 
era la credenza che fosse sufficiente ad alimentare il fedele per mesi. Camporesi 
descrive anche le contemporanee discussioni e le meditazioni teologiche 
sull’eucaristia, su quando precisamente la sua efficacia cominciava e finiva. 
All’autore, comunque, interessa principalmente l’uomo nella sua fisicita o carneita: 
“La transustanziazione veniva percepita, al di 14 del simbolo, come vicenda 
alimentare reale: atto misteriosamente ambivalente, non escludeva affatto la 
fisicita della compenetrazione e dell’assimilazione, il doppio viaggio chimico. . 
.” (246). Al solito, per rendere meno faticosa la presentazione procede per 
problematiche e non per “medaglioni di singoli autori” (“Lo stupendo eccesso,” “Tl 
cibo misterioso,” “Nel fondo dello stomaco,” “L’orrore delle viscere”). 

L’impiego sistematico dei metodi dell’investigazione sociologica o del 
sondaggio psicologico avrebbe prodotto un’opera di interesse scientifico 
principalmente per l’antropologo o lo storico. Camporesi, comunque, non si 
rivolge a specialisti di storia, di teologia, ma ad un pubblico che pud andare da 
insegnanti a studenti, a lettori curiosi ed interessati. Le lunghe citazioni dalle 
fonti sono, ad esempio, parafrasate immediatamente. Ma l’autore parafrasa le sue 
fonti in toni di intelligente, divertita e meravigliata partecipazione nelle cose 
descritte. Camporesi, come ammette nella citata intervista, sente la sensibilita 
barocca, e c’é evidentemente un coinvolgimento personale dell’autore 
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nell’argomento ma anche, possiamo aggiungere, nella lingua e nello stile dei 
documenti reperiti. Tante pagine de La casa dell’eternita si possono leggere per 
l’estro narrativo che le vivifica come contributi alla letteratura dell’orrore. Quello 
che sembra avere colpito maggiormente l’autore sono la vasta, formicolante 
casistica, gli interminabili elenchi di peccati e di peccatori, le distinzioni sottili, 
le innumerabili varianti delle stesse conturbanti fantasie evocate dallo zelo 
intimidatorio dei quaresimalisti di un tempo. Infatti, la scrittura del libro @ quella 
vivace ed estrosa, da saggista di razza, di prove precedenti quali // pane selvaggio 
(1980) e La carne impassibile (1983). Ancor pit efficacemente qui che negli altri 
libri, semmai, lo stile del Camporesi diventa non meno opulento o 
savrabbondante di quello delle sue fonti tanto da poter compromettere—almeno nel 
giudizio del lettore pigro o meno provveduto—la serieta e il rigore storico delle 
indagini condotte. 


Albert N. Mancini 
The Ohio State University 


Ronald R. Macdonald. The Burial-Places of Memory: Epic 
Underworlds in Vergil, Dante, and Milton. Amherst: U of 
Massachusetts P, 1987. Pp. x + 223. 


Harold Bloom’s influence on contemporary literary studies has been 
enormous, and, if the present book is any indicator, will continue to make itself 
felt through several successive generations of his students. Macdonald 
acknowledges his debt to Bloom throughout the book and recognizes Leslie 
Brisman (Bloom’s student), in particular, in his “Acknowledgments” (p. x). But 
Macdonald is not merely derivative from Bloom (however anxious an ephebe he 
may be), and his book offers a substantial supplement to Bloom’s notions of 
reading—though a supplement more by way of practical criticism than literary 
theory. 

Organized around an Introduction, three chapters—on Vergil (“The Easy 
Descent from Avernus”), Dante (“Language and History”), and Milton (“Traditions 
and the Individual Talent”), in that order—and a Conclusion, the book proceeds 
from the thesis that “[t]he underworld is ... analogous to the unconscious, and 
the journey there has something like the effect of liberating the poet from 
repressed material that he would otherwise have to repeat” (8). Crucial to this 
thesis is a particular understanding of Vergil: “. . . Vergil invented, at least for 
Dante and Milton, and probably for a host of other poets as well, the technique of 
looking at previous literature in the context of the world of the dead as a means of 
being able to remember it without having to repeat it” (188). And this 
understanding of Vergil emerges itself from the idea that “Vergil’s techniques for 
dealing with Homer rested on his consciousness of his own _ historical 
consciousness” (11). On the basis of his thesis Macdonald addresses “the 
psychoanalytic ars memoriae” (10) of the three poets arguing, in effect, that 
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“[e]pic underworlds may ... contain the reminiscence of a technique of 
reminiscing” in which “the ‘places’ [topoi] of memory ... become the burial- 
places of memory ... with the supervention of the idea of repression, an active 


forgetting” (9-10). 

The three chapters provide what amounts to a revisionary psychoanalytic 
reading of the three poets, with the chapter on Milton the most derivative from 
Bloom (see 14 especially; also 133, 195); the chapters on Vergil and on Dante, 
especially the latter, are more independent and take the thesis and the readings 
which it promotes the farthest. Indeed, parts of the chapter on Dante are some of 
the most helpful criticism of that poet I have seen in the past decade. 

Arguing that “Dante’s invitation to the dead is, finally, an ambivalent one, 
for it is aimed at mastering the masters” (13), Macdonald discovers in his reading 
a way of characterizing Dante’s peculiar and crucial resistance to the hardening or 
literalization of discourse: “Dante’s poetry is preeminently a poetry of risk, and 
it is constantly chancing the confusion of crucial concepts in order to arrive at 
last at finer distinctions” (109). Indeed, Dante is perhaps supremely the poet of 
distinction, and all his fictions strain toward the articulation of differences for the 
ultimate end of a universal justice. “Ignorance of language, like ignorance of the 
law, can no longer be a valid plea for the man who undertakes a prophetic poem” 
(116) since language “emerges ... as the potential corrupter ... no longer an 
instrument of clarification, but a means of bringing guilty desires to bear” (116); 
and just so, “the purgation of language is a freeing of words from partiality ... a 
reformation of deformed language, a purification of contaminated speech” (94). 
Thus purified, language is gradually capable of finer and finer distinctions, with 
the result that it “regains the currency that it loses as it passes through the private 
realm of the diseased imagination and corrupt will” and becomes again “the living 
work of a cultural and historical consensus” (92). 

Macdonald’s understanding of language in the Commedia also enables him to 
make salient and helpful comparisons between Dante and Milton, most especially 
perhaps the observation that “there is throughout Paradise Lost, as there is 
throughout Dante’s Commedia, a rooted hostility to the monumental in all its 
forms” (165; and see also 105-7). I would go further, applying to Dante, too, 
Macdonald’s notion that “[mJany of the peculiarities of Milton’s prosody ... 
may be understood as techniques for resisting the imposition of pattern, ways of 
overrunning the boundaries that the demons of finiteness in verse are always 
trying to draw” (164), especially as regards his, Dante’s, constant efforts, through 
neologisms, vertical parallelism among the canticles, puns, acrostics, mirror- 
verses, and a host of other devices, to disturb the surface of his poetry where 
“demons of finiteness” are always their most insidious because most easily 
effective. 7 

Be that as it may, it should be clear that Macdonald’s arguments are 
stimulating, provoking questions and speculations both interesting in themselves 
and capable of leading beyond themselves. However, their capacity to do so 
derives more, I think, from their rootedness in practical criticism of the texts than 
they do from Macdonald’s revisionary psychoanalytic stance. And if there is any 
serious reservation about the book, it would be this, that its theory, though 
certainly interesting in itself, never plays the role we expect after the 
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Introduction: “I am concerned with the more speculative question of the process 
of creation, with the primal meditation that makes textual beginnings possible in 
the first place” (7). The relation of this concern to the readings that follow is 
never adequately articulated, with the result that it is very easy to forget the 
psychoanalytic theory as one follows Macdonald’s actual readings of textual 
moments (especially given how fluent his prose usually is). This is not, I 
suspect, a fault of theory or of exegesis but rather of the constraints of academic 
publishing in all its complexities—what we need, in other words, is a longer, 
more fully developed book, one as much concerned with Freud (see 174 especially) 
and Lacan (29) as with Vergil, Dante, and Milton. 
But until we have such a book, the one Macdonald has given us will serve. 
R. A. Shoaf 
University of Florida 


Gaetano Cipolla. Labyrinth. Studies on an Archetype. New 
York: LEGAS, 1987. Pp. 160. 


Twenty years after breakthroughs in minority, women’s and comparatist 
studies, it is almost respectable to analyze pre-twentieth century literature via 
modern schools of thought and critical methodologies. While diehard 
traditionalists may still protest—insisting that there was no class struggle before 
Marx and Engels or no unconscious until Freud and Jung “invented” it—the last 
two decades of scholarly development have been enriched by psychoanalytic 
theorists who remind us that their maestros made many of their discoveries by 
probing into ancient mythologies, by Marxists who clarify the historical 
conjunctures and political allegiances of our classical authors, by students of 
Feminist, Black, Chicano, Asian and Native American literatures who challenge us 
to re-examine Western form and content from bottom to top. In spite of the de- 
escalation, or gutting, of many alternative programs and departments in recent 
years, books employing enlightened critical methods and ideologies continue to 
appear as the lights of cultural relativism and multi-disciplinarity that glimmer 
through this dark age of know-nothingness and the backlash of Bennettian 
classics (all white males), philology and micro-specialization. 

In his collection of eight essays, “an organic presentation of the archetype of 
the labyrinth” (10), Gaetano Cipolla makes a significant contribution to literary 
scholarship via his predominantly Jungian interpretation of such various authors 
as Petrarch, Dante, Pirandello and Calvino. Departing from a psychoanalytical 
exploration of the Theseus/Minotaur myth, “the theoretical basis for the studies 
that follow” (10), Cipolla meticulously demonstrates how the Campbellian notion 
of mythology as psychology helps us comprehend the vital processes of the 
human psyche at play in classical and modern Italian writers and the central 
archetype of the Collective Unconscious (the labyrinth) whereby they transport 
their intuitive understanding of their major themes into the realm of 
consciousness. By delineating the archetypal stages through which Theseus must 
pass to emerge reborn as “a new being, a new man independent enough to take his 
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place in society” (22), Cipolla effectively relates these rites of passage to the 
human’s labyrinthine quest for ultimate meaning in the transition from the myth 
of Uroborous—‘“the snake that bites its own tail” (15)—to the Great Mother, the 
Hero, and the Osiris myth of the unconscious transformed via the actions of a 
mature and responsible individual. Significantly, in this timeless struggle 
between Matriarchy (whose province is the labyrinth itself) and Patriarchy (whose 
domain is the too-often overly-rational sublimation of instinctual drives), the 
journey through subliminal and apparent reality’s mazes “leads to the world of the 
Mothers where our fate will be decided: life or death, deliverance or entanglement, 
metamorphosis or fixation” (31). These theoretical ground rules established in 
Cipolla’s first chapter (“Psychological Implications of the Myth of Theseus’) 
guide us into the universes of the authors he subsequently treats on the whole or 
in part. 

In “Labyrinthine Imagery in Petrarch,” his first of two essays on the poet, 
Cipolla resorts to philology to substantiate how “Petrarch’s poetry reflects a 
static world in which everything seems to change while remaining the same” (37) 
and therefore projects “the image of the uroborous” (37). While we might have 
wanted Cipolla to elaborate on these points from a more Jungian perspective here, 
we are granted a deeper insight into Petrarch’s language (love as a labyrinthine 
prison, life as an arduous journey from the hell of passion and the nostalgia for 
the womb toward the hope of rebirth and salvation) and his innermost conflict (an 
existence of pleasure basking in fame and earthly attachments vs. the Christian 
duty to follow the True Path, the Augustinian doctrine of renunciation of the 
World, the Flesh and the Devil). This chapter also prepares us for the vision of 
Laura as earth goddess (simultaneously destructive temptress and nourishing 
Beatrice figure) that Cipolla develops in “Petrarch’s Laura and the Great Mother 
Archetype” (Ch. 3). 

Perceiving the contemporaneity of De Sanctis’s view of Laura (“his 
recognition of her as an embodiment of the nature of the Feminine is a profound 
observation which deserves to be analyzed in the light of modern psychology” 
(67), Cipolla proceeds to show how Petrarch’s obsessive malaise has, as its 
nucleus, the poet’s ambivalence toward the Great Mother that Laura represents. A 
serious student of Erich Neumann, one of the greatest of Jungian critics, Cipolla 
portrays Laura’s dualistic image as “terrible and devouring, beneficent and creative; 
a helper, but also alluring and destructive; a maddening enchantress, yet a bringer 
of wisdom; bestial and divine, voluptuous harlot and inviolable virgin, 
immemorially old and eternally young” (71). Furthermore, Petrarch’s inability to 
confront his pathological indecision and to embrace, with firm commitment, to 
his bitter-sweet end, the Infernal Feminine (the Medusa aspect of Laura), the 
friendly maiden (Laura as Beatrice-like anima) and/or his very own animus (the 
spirit of Saint Augustine) is elucidated as a blind alley of immobility and fixation: 
“The process towards spiritualization of the unconscious is arrested” (85). 
Maintaining that Petrarch’s psychic state is ultimately childlike, Cipolla, in the 
final analysis, however, appreciates his poetics: ‘Petrarch resolved his conflict 
poetically by choosing to portray it as unresolved. By objectivizing a personal 
dilemma, Petrarch gave form to mankind’s search for the absolute on earth” (87). 

Organically related to this quest is Cipolla’s interpretation of Dante’s Ulysses 
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as a classic case (psychoanalytically speaking) of “ego inflation” or “Inflation of 
the Patriarchical Principle” (94). Always the good Jungian and student of 
mythology, Cipolla identifies Ulysses’s “sin” as an Icarian “ascension” and the 
“fascination” of an ego that shuns the matriarchal world and is therefore destroyed 
by a tornado, “an agent of the Earth Mother—the unconscious—in whose realm 
Ulysses had been since he had crossed the Pillars of Hercules” (109). Cipolla 
herein is consistent with the interpretive premises of his whole book in a tacit 
polemic with traditional scholars who posit that God the Father has sent the storm 
to stop the Greek hero from reaching Mount Purgatory before Dante. 

“Ours is the century of the labyrinth. Modern man, as Nietzsche announced, 
is a labyrinth” (123). So is his literature, Cipolla implies, as the scholar links 
his analysis of Petrarch and Dante to treatments of Pirandello, Calvino and Fausto 
Gianfranceschi. The cipher of Pirandellian poetics seems to be “the labyrinth in 
which Pirandello’s characters are immersed” constructed as “a metaphor of the 
chaos in the world, of the existential prison of modern man, and of the dichotomy 
between the need of the characters for absolute coherence in a world that presents 
itself as absolutely incoherent” (123). The essence of Calvino’s technique, as 
Cipolla unravels it, is the manneristic, fantastic, labyrinthine “attempt to mime 
the chaotic order of the universe, and hopefully discover some secret 
correspondences” (136) precisely in the ambiguous and the enigmatic where only 
magicians and illusionists of aesthetic effects dare meander. Finally, in an essay 
that might have further developed the compelling point that “the excessive 
subordination of the unconscious to consciousness is paid with neurosis” (143), 
Cipolla touches on the mythic meaning of Gianfranceschi’s Belcastro, “ta novel in 
which archaic elements that form the inevitable nucleus of all adventure stories 
survive, that is, a moral personality who journeys through the labyrinth of life, 
facing and overcoming, not without fear, the obstacles that stand in his way” 
(149). 

Perhaps a conclusive chapter explicitly correlating the thematics of the 
diverse authors treated and arguing for the cross-epochal validity of Jungianism 
could have strengthened the unity of Cipolla’s book of essays. Nevertheless, the 
serious literary scholar dedicated to understanding his/her field across the ages is 
left satisfied with this Italian professor’s excursus into the comparatist realm. His 
background in folklore, myth criticism, anthropology and world literature (from 
Optaziano Porfirio and Gracidn to Melville, Mallarmé, Borges and Eco) is indeed 
impressive. While I hope to see more writings from Cipolla that elaborate on 
labyrinthine linkages among these figures, I view the essence of his present 
contribution as a successful adoption of comparative literature methodology in the 
area of Romance Studies—where we are constantly in need of such imaginative and 
intellectually stimulating and valid approaches. With more work like Cipolla’s we 
will ultimately be able to bury the hatchet wielded by the recalcitrant (who insist 
that your only requirement in interdisciplinary analysis is dilettant fancy) against 
those who push the frontiers of modern knowledge back into our still 
fragmentarily understood human past and literary heritage. 


Justin Vitiello 
Temple University 
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Dutschke, C. W. and R. H. Rouse. Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the Claremont Libraries. Published under the 
Auspices of the Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, U of 
California, Los Angeles. Berkeley: U of C Press, 1986. 


With the publication of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
Claremont Libraries, C. W. Dutschke and R. H. House, with the assistance of 
Mirella Ferrari of the Universita del Sacro Cuore of Milan, bring to the attention 
of professional scholars and to lovers of books in general, another magnificent 
collection of European manuscripts to be found in an American library. The 
extensive manuscript collection housed in the various libraries of the Claremont 
Libraries was made possible by many generous and wealthy benefactors. The 
largest group of manuscripts was donated by Dr. Egerton L. Crispin, a doctor, 
collector of books and a man of wide ranging interests. Forty-two of the 
manuscripts he donated appear in this bibliography. 

Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the Claremont Libraries is a 
collection of psalters, hours, sermons, and law books. The fifty-eight 
manuscripts in this collection were produced in Italy (19), France (13), Germany 
(10), England (8), Netherlands (4), Flanders (3), and one sixteenth-century 
manuscript which is either Flemish or French. Few of these manuscripts are 
illustrated, many are owner produced and most date from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth centuries. 

This catalogue describes all of the medieval and Renaissance manuscripts 
written in Latin script, including codices and fragments of volumes (documents, 
autograph letters, student notebooks, binding fragments and manuscript text or 
decoration in incunabula have been excluded). Besides the description of the 
manuscripts, the book also includes a list of manuscripts, an explanation of the 
form of entry, a list of abbreviations, an Appendix, seven indices and forty-eight 
illuminations reproduced from the manuscripts. In the Appendix the editors, 
working with available documentation such as a lawyer’s inventory and the sales 
catalogues of Dawson’s Book Shop in Los Angeles for 1933-37 (the years during 
which Dr. Crispin assembled his collection), attempt to identify seven medieval 
manuscripts and six leaves stolen from the main library of the Claremont 
Libraries, and the Honnold Library, ca. 1969-70. 

The format used to describe each entry follows that used by N. R. Ker in 
Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries (Oxford, 1969). Each catalogue entry is 
divided into a maximum of six parts: 1) Heading: Each entry begins with a 
library number, figure number (if any) in this catalogue, author and brief title, 
place and date. The place and date when specified has been determined by the 
style of the script and of decoration, by external evidence and/or by liturgical 
evidence. 2) Contents: Within this section all manuscripts are divided into 
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Arabic numbered sections for ease of reference, although these sections do not 
always correspond to obvious divisions within the manuscript. The editors have 
made a number of changes to facilitate the reading process: The i/j have been 
uniformly rendered as i; u/v have been distinguished according to modern use; 
proper nouns are capitalized; rubrics, whether in red ink, underlined, in a display 
script or merely distinguished from the main body of the text are rendered in 
italics. Saints’ names in the liturgical books follow the form used by F. G. 
Holweck’s A Biographical Dictionary of Saints. At the end of each numbered 
sections of the text is a brief bibliographical reference of editions, of list of 
manuscripts, of identifying number in the appropriate repertory. 3) Physical 
description: In this section of the entry the editors give all pertinent information 
regarding the manuscript: if it is written on paper or parchment, the size of the 
manuscript (in millimeters), the subject of the miniatures, collation, number of 
leaves, etc. 4) Provenance: The origin and subsequent ownership of the 
manuscript are recorded here. 5) Secundo folio: The opening words of the second 
leaf are supplied for books that may have belonged to an institution in the Middle 
Ages and thus have been listed in a medieval inventory. 6) Bibliography (when 
available). 

Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts is a complete and well done 
bibliography. The editors should be congratulated for furnishing scholars the key 
to a valuable resource for the study of medieval life and thought. 


Paolo Giordano 
Rosary College 


Robert Edwards, ed. and trans. The Poetry of Guido Guinizelli. 
Garland Library of Medieval Literature, series A, volume 27. New 
York and London: Garland Publishing, 1987. Pp. 1xxx+161. 


The corpus of Guido Guinizelli’s poetry is slender indeed, comprising a mere 
26 compositions. And yet, as Robert Edwards points out in his careful 
introduction to this first edition dedicated solely to Guinizelli’s poetry, the 
master’s influence has been felt through the centuries and into our own. While the 
breadth of heard echoes may be one measure of a poet’s worth, another is the 
intrinsic value, aesthetic, religious, or philosophical, of the poetry itself. This 
feature certainly warrants the conscientious attention Edwards has directed to the 
poet. 

A lengthy introduction includes a summary of what little is known about 
Guinizelli’s life, a fine stylistic analysis, a comprehensive discussion of the 
poet’s sources and influences, and a highly rational exposition of Edwards’s 
editorial policy. With a target audience of “non-specialists,” Edwards adopts 
Gianfranco Contini’s text while intervening when necessary to keep the poetry 
“accessible to an audience that is predominantly English speaking.” The 
emendations are few and non-intrusive. An English translation accompanies each 
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poem; Edwards calls them “practical guides rather than poetic imitations of the 
original texts” (xiii). He wisely warns his reader that English translation cannot 
reproduce the semantic richness of the original; the translations thus function 
ideally as modes of access to the poems rather than gestures of circumscription. A 
lengthy bibliography, apparatus of variants, and ample textual notes complete the 
edition. In appendices Edwards has included three compositions of dubious 
attribution as well as 14 plates of documents relating to Guinizelli’s life or 
containing early texts of some of the poems. The edition contains as well pieces 
written by other poets in correspondence with Guinizelli. 

The translations, even with their caveat, are welcome indeed, as Guinizelli is 
often difficult and always challenging. They are by and large faithful to the text. 
There are some unnecessary interpolations (“I stand quietly like a brass statue” for 
“Remagno como statiia d’ottono,” 6.12) and shortcomings (“woman” for 
“cristiana,” 7.7), but these are readily apparent to readers with a careful 
comparative eye. In his endnotes Edwards lists variant readings offered by other 
editors and possible sources for many of Guinizelli’s images. His exegesis is most 
useful for reconstructing the religious, philosophical, or poetic context of 
Guinizelli’s work, all beneficial to readers with limited background in the poetry 
of the Duecento. 

The virtue of this edition lies primarily in its attempt, despite Edwards’s 
claim to the contrary, to address more than one audience. Some readers will 
appreciate the scrupulous philological apparatus, others the commentary, still 
others the translations. Scholars interested in further study of Guinizelli will find 
here a useful tool. And while the poet will probably continue to be studied in the 
broader contexts of the dolce stil novo or the late Middle Ages, one can only 
hope that other poets of Guinizelli’s time who have not yet benefited from such 
careful attention will soon do so. 


Michael Sherberg 
Washington University in St. Louis 


Joan H. Levin. Rustico di Filippo and the Florentine’ Lyric 
Tradition. New York: Peter Lang, 1986. Pp. 193. 


In the section which anthologies and histories of Italian literature reserve for 
the Siculo-Tuscan poets, Rustico di Filippo appears under the rubric of jocose 
poetry. Levin’s slender but dense and very worthwhile monograph rearranges the 
traditional perspective of Tuscan lyric, views Rustico’s complete poetic output, 
and takes a further step in the general trend to reorganize what was essentially 
Dante’s partisan view of his contemporaries and predecessors. 

In the first two chapters, Rustico’s fifty-eight sonnets are integrated in the 
cultural tradition of the Siculo-Tuscans, and the diversity of his poetry is measured 
in the context of the common areas of thematic and stylistic endeavor. It is clear 
from the outset that by Siculo-Tuscans Levin restrictively intends, on one hand, 
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Guittone, the most outstanding of them, on the other, the group of Florentine 
poets in whose proximity Rustico wrote. As the title of the monograph indicates, 
this arrangement is tantamount to raising Rustico to the position of challenger of 
Guittone’s prominence and poetic leadership. Guittone and Rustico in fact are 
presented here as exemplifying the two contrasting forces in Italian literature: the 
religious and the secular respectively; and Rustico is designated as the thematic 
and stylistic “counterpoint” of Guittone. If the re-arranging of poetic groups has 
any historiographic justification at all, it is that of providing, at least 
temporarily, some points of reference around which thematic and stylistic 
preferences can be organized. Levin’s dichotomic arrangement serves this purpose 
very well. Although it shows Rustico to be anything but a formidable challenger 
to Guittone’s position as literary leader, it appreciably contributes to a fuller 
evaluation of Rustico’s literary merits and poetic innovations. 

In the last two chapters of the monograph, Levin analyzes Rustico’s love 
and jocose sonnets. The jocose sonnets are considered first in the context of the 
genre, then in comparison with those of Angiolieri and for their influence on 
other poets, among whom is Dante. Valuable insights are to be found throughout 
this section: when, for instance, the jocose invective is juxtaposed to the 
vituperium of the political tenzone, or when it is seen as the parodic reversal of 
the lady’s encomium. But the most original part of Levin’s argument has to do 
with Rustico’s love sonnets. Like all Siculo-Tuscans poets, Rustico deals with the 
well-known situational narrative of courtly love, at the center of which is the 
lover as seducer. It is here that our poet introduces some changes that prove 
important for the future development of the genre. The univocal address to the 
lady or to the god of love, commonly found both in the Sicilian and in the Tuscan 
lyric, is renounced by Rustico in favor of a dialogue among the personifications 
of heart, eyes and death. At the same time, he reduces the frequency of concrete 
words and eliminates the use of the bestiary simile and of the extended simile. 
These stylistic innovations will be taken up by Cavalcanti and Dante, and will 
become a major factor in the abstract dramatization of the phenomenology of love 
that has been seen by many as one of the distinctive traits of stilnovistic poetry. 

In conclusion, Levin’s essay provides rewarding reading. It gives a view of 
Rustico di Filippo that is historically detailed and an assessment of his poetry 
more complete than the usual one. Hopefully, this monograph will be followed 
by others. 


Rinaldina Russell 
Queens College, CUNY 
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Christopher Kleinhenz. The Early Italian Sonnet: The First 
Century (1220-1321). Collezione di studi e testi (m.s.), 2. 
Lecce: Milella, 1986. Pp. 251. 


Although there are several studies written in English presenting and analyzing 
the poetry of Dante and of Petrarch, those who are interested in the Italian lyric of 
the Duecento have suffered until now from the lack of a detailed and up-to-date 
history of the subject. Christopher Kleinhenz has made a much-needed first 
attempt to close the gap with his history of the sonnet from its invention up to, 
but not including, Petrarch. Although any scholar of Italian literature would find 
this an interesting and useful addition to his or her bookshelf, the ideal audience 
would be comparativists whose specialties are in medieval literature or in lyric 
poetry, and students of Italian literature. There is one important caveat: it is 
necessary to have a reading knowledge of medieval Italian, as the sonnets 
analyzed in this study have not been translated. 

Kleinhenz begins his book by discussing the question of the origins of the 
sonnet. He goes beyond the arguments advanced by E. H. Wilkins (The Invention 
of the Sonnet and Other Studies in Italian Literature, Roma: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1959, 11-39) to conclude, quite convincingly, that Giacomo da 
Lentini invented the sonnet as a rival to the Provencal canso. By pointing out the 
similarities between the sonnet and the canso both in metrical form and in 
function, Kleinhenz presents his readers with the most solid explanation up to 
now of this hackneyed point of contention, one that will probably go 
unchallenged unless new evidence to the contrary is uncovered. 

Chapters II through VI are each dedicated to a particular grouping or school of 
poets, following the taxonomy, the chronology and the texts established in the 
principal Italian anthologies: Panvini (Le rime della scuola siciliana, Biblioteca 
dell’“Archivium Romanicum,” ser. I, vol. 65, Firenze: Olschki, 1962); Contini 
(Poeti del Duecento, 2 vols., Milano-Napoli: Ricciardi, 1960); Marti (Poeti del 
dolce stil nuovo, Firenze: Le Monnier, 1969); and Marti (Poeti giocosi del tempo 
di Dante, Milano: Rizzoli, 1956). For each sonnet analyzed in this study, 
Kleinhenz provides the rhyme-scheme, comments on whether there is any 
syntactic or conceptual link between the octave and the sestet, and notes linear or 
circular progression. Beginning students of medieval Italian literature will find 
this information especially helpful. On pp. 75-76, we find a chart that summarizes 
for several poets or groups of poets the percentage of sonnets with assonance or 
consonance, with phonic links between the octave and the sestet, and with a 
verbal link between lines 8 and 9. Through analysis of his data, Kleinhenz 
demonstrates a gradual abandoning of elements promoting structural unity (verbal 
and phonic links between the octave and the sestet), in favor of elements 
enhancing aural unity (a high occurrence of assonance or consonance among 
rhyme words). 

Chapter II, dedicated to the Scuola Siciliana, is the most exhaustive of the 
book, covering all of the sonnets by Giacomo da Lentini found in the Panvini 
anthology, including three of dubious attribution and both of the tenzoni. Other 
poets, including Dante, are represented by the best or most typical of their 
sonnets. 
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There are a few poets whose omission from this study may be puzzling to 
some readers. For example, the new rhyme patterns created by Onesto da Bologna 
are briefly discussed on p. 128, but his sonnets are not included in the book. 
Moreover, it is regrettable that the tiny but significant oeuvre of Compiuta 
Donzella, the only extant woman poet of the Duecento, is not analyzed, as she 
chose the sonnet as a vehicle to express woman’s lack of options in medieval 
society. Chapter V, concerned with the poets of the Dolce Stil Nuovo, is limited 
to Guinizzelli, Cavalcanti and Cino. Although Lapo Gianni and Gianni Alfani 
wrote primarily ballate and canzoni, there is no discussion of the sonnets by Dino 
Frescobaldi. 

The problem of how to best categorize the poets of the Duecento and early 
Trecento is not an easy one to resolve. Chapter III lumps together “The later 
‘Sicilians’ and Guittone d’Arezzo” (77), while Chapter IV is dedicated to 
“Guittonianism and the Poetry of Transition” (105). Kleinhenz is aware that by 
dividing the second generation of Italian poets into two groups (one who writes 
mostly in the Sicilian manner, the other, mostly in the style of Guittone) he is 
inviting confusion: ‘“rhymers classified by one critic as followers of Guittone 
may be termed epigoni of the Sicilians by another. Moreover, some poets 
demonstrate influence from both groups, and others tend to anticipate through 
innovative thought and execution subsequent developments in the lyric” (79). 
Since most of the poets of the second generation experimented with several 
styles, Kleinhenz occasionally needs to justify placing a poet in one category 
rather than another, adding an element of cumbersomeness to the logical flow of 
the prose. 

Chapter VI, dedicated to the jocose lyric, is one of the most comprehensive 
of the book, by virtue of the fact that the sonnet is by far the metrical form of 
choice for this incisive and entertaining genre. Kleinhenz’s remarks on Cecco 
Angiolieri are of particular interest, especially those in which he contends that 
Cecco composed his sonnets following norms reserved for the canzone (176-79). 
Readers will find some of Cecco’s best-known sonnets, such as “S’i’ fosse foco, 
ardere’ il mondo,” and “Tre cose solamente mi so’ in grado,” passed over in favor 
of analyses of lesser-known (but equally meritorious) sonnets such as “Babb’e 
Becchina, 1’Amor e mie madre.” 

The Chapter dedicated to Dante, VII, begins with the customary summary of 
De Vulgari Eloquentia. After analyzing the better-known sonnets from the Vita 
nuova, Kleinhenz observes (in the Epilogue) that there are relatively few great 
sonnets in Dante’s oeuvre due to his low esteem of the form. For comparison’s 
sake, one might wish for a few examples of the Petrarchan sonnet, although one 
can understand Kleinhenz’s hesitancy to stray beyond the chronological 
boundaries set for this study. 

The reader will find throughout the book new and interesting readings of 
individual poems. Giacomo da Lentini’s canzone, “Amor non vole ch’io clami” is 
interpreted as a “manifesto” that forecasts the invention of the sonnet (28), while 
thematic progression in “Diamante, né smiraldo, né zafiro” is examined as a 
reductive arithmetic series. Kleinhenz demonstrates how the asymmetrical structure 
of the rhyme scheme reflects the poet-lover’s emotional disequilibrium in 
Cavalcanti’s “L’anima mia vilment’é sbigotita,” resulting in “one of the best 
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examples in all sonnet literature of the perfect accord between form and content” 
(142). 

At the end of the book, one will find a useful bibliography of works both in 
Italian and English, current to 1983, and an index. I applaud Kleinhenz for his 
synthesis of 100 years of Italian literature in a format that both respects the 
thematic and formal variety of his material while analyzing in detail those 
compositions most worthy of merit. I predict that this book will become both a 
standard reference work and a textbook for courses on the literature of the 
Duecento. As in the best literary histories, Kleinhenz adds a new and richer 
dimension to the traditional anthological material heretofore available only to the 
reader of Italian. 


Joan H. Levin 
Vassar College 


Julia Bolton Holloway. The Pilgrim and the Book: A Study of 
Dante, Langland and Chaucer. New York: Peter Lang, 1987. Pp. 
XXIII+321 plus plates. 


What figure has been more familiar and more studied by medievalists than the 
pilgrim? Besides Deguilleville’s Pelerinage trilogy, what literary works regarding 
pilgrimage come to mind more readily than The Divine Comedy, Piers Plowman, 
and the Canterbury Tales? Yet Julia Bolton Holloway has taken up these 
predictable subjects with originality, breadth, and boldness, and she has achieved 
a dizzying result. 

Against the background of Greek, Hebrew, and Christian texts, Holloway 
delineates three figures who were given the name “pilgrim”: the devout traveler to 
a sacred place, the outcast exile, and the homeless wanderer. She places all three 
figures into two paradigms supplied by scripture, the Exodus account from the Old 
Testament and the Emmaus encounter from the New. She embeds these figures and 
paradigms into medieval peregrine life as it evolved under the influence of the 
Middle Age’s three principal pilgrimages: to Rome, to Jerusalem, and to St. James 
of Compostella. She applies all of this material to the works of Dante, Langland, 
and Chaucer, analyzing both overall patterns and textual details in the further light 
of medieval history, intellectual culture, popular culture, and art. She allows each 
text maximum figural, symbolic, and intertextual breadth, and she offers reader- 
responses sanctioned by several post-modern theories. Indeed, she views literary 
creativity, writing itself, as a pilgrimage, and quite aptly devotes to this theme 
her culminating chapter. Thus her own pilgrimage takes her through scripture, 
history, geography, theology, liturgy, music, art, and literature, and carries along 
scholarship in such fields as iconography, musicology, and psychoanalysis. 

Such a potentially boundless enterprise is bound to run into limits. While 
Bolton’s study has a clear overall format—opening chapters that establish the 
various senses, paradigms, and pilgrim practices, followed by chapters that apply 
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first the Emmaus paradigm to the three authors, then the Exodus paradigm, and a 
final chapter on the medieval author as pilgrim—the study’s multiple focuses, 
dimensions, and critical methodologies somewhat blur its itinerary and diffuse its 
cogent force. Again, while the study’s throroughgoing research into the medieval 
pilgrimage, its theological and moral import, its canonical and liturgical 
institutions, and its actual itineraries, dress, pastimes, and practices is awesome, 
so that numerous foundations and organizations in the United States and Europe 
were called upon to enable Bolton’s years of study and travel, her coverage of 
Dante, Langland, and Chaucer scholarship is nevertheless minimal and rather old 
time. Further still, while her materials and approaches lead to insightful, 
convincing, and sometimes striking interpretations, interpretive assertions are 
sometimes left undeveloped and seem reductive and even farfetched. The Peter Lang 
publication, finally, with the printed page a straight copy of the typed page, is a 
mode of production that apparently precludes professional text and copy editing, 
and in some cases reproduces illustrations and plates of excellent and necessary 
material in such a small size, despite surrounding white space, as to almost nullify 
their usefulness. 

Bolton Holloway has put so much into this book, however, that its 
contribution can only be respected and welcomed. The book serves as a reference, 
first of all, for materials relevant to the study of the medieval pilgrimage as an 
institution in thought, word, and deed. It offers striking critical and theoretical 
notions about both the medieval pilgrimage and the medieval book. Her study 
illuminates the pilgrimage motif in the works of Dante, Langland, and Chaucer and 
opens issues of criticism worth further exploration. It also, albeit intermittently 
and in a fragmentary way, brings current criticism and theory to major medieval 
literary works, an effort that in medieval studies generally is still in its initial 
stages. 


Edward Vasta 
University of Notre Dame 


Giovanni Boccaccio. L’Ameto. Trans. Judith Serafini-Sauli. 
General eds. James J. Wilhelm and Lowry Nelson, Jr. Vol. 33, 
ser. B. Garland Library of Medieval Literature. New York: 
Garland, 1985. xx1x+171. 

Amorosa visione. Bilingual ed. Tr. Robert Hollander, Timothy 
Hampton, Margherita Frankel. Introd. Vittore Branca. Hanover: 
UP of New England, 1986. Pp. xx1x+255. $30. 

Eclogues. [Bilingual ed.] Tr. Janet Levarie Smarr. General eds. 
James J. Wilhelm and Lowry Nelson, Jr. Vol. 11, ser. A. Garland 
Library of Medieval Literature. New York: Garland, 1987. 
LXXVI+263. 

Il Filocolo. Tr. Donald Cheney. Coll. Thomas G. Bergin. 
General eds. James J. Wilhelm and Lowry Nelson, Jr. Vol. 43, 
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ser. B. Garland Library of Medieval Literature. New York: 
Garland, 1985. xvilI+496. 

Il Filostrato. It. text ed. Vincenzo Pernicone. Tr. and intr. 
Robert P. apRoberts and Anna Bruni Seldis. General eds. James J. 
Wilhelm and Lowry Nelson, Jr. Vol. 53, ser. A. Garland Library 
of Medieval Literature. New York: Garland, 1986. Ixxxii+419. 


That Boccaccio studies have enjoyed a significant resurgence in the United 
States during the last decade and a half is well know to Boccaccio scholars and 
Italianists; that they have gone beyond the immediate interest of the specialist is 
demonstrated by the rapid succession of translations that have recently appeared, 
not only of Boccaccio’s masterpiece but also of some of the so-called minor 
works. The translations of five minor works, which are listed above and which 
appeared between 1985 and 1987, testify to the increasingly greater importance 
that Boccaccio scholarship has gained in North America not only among 
Italianists but also among comparativists and scholars of English literature. The 
purpose of this review is not to analyze the accuracy or the guiding principles of 
these five translations, for each of them in fact requires and deserves such in-depth 
analysis. Rather, I intend to address the increasingly widespread practice of 
translation to which these five volumes testify. I will then comment on the 
purpose, function, and the technical aspects of the four volumes published by the 
Garland Library. Finally, I will raise some fundamental issues concerning the art 
of translating itself. My comments, therefore, should be situated within the same 
context as three other reviews that appear in this issue: by Michael Sherberg (of 
Robert Edwards’s edition and translation of The Poetry of Guido Guinizelli); by 
Charles Ross (of Ralph Nash’s translation and edition of the Gerusalemme 
liberata); and by Fabio Girelli-Carasi (of Mark Pietralunga’s Beppe Fenoglio and 
English Literature: A Study of the Writer as Translator). 

The wealth (and dearth) of Boccaccio’s works available in English translation 
have been accurately documented, from 1939 to 1974, in the bibliography edited 
by Enzo Esposito with the collaboration of Christopher Kleinhenz (Boccacciana: 
bibliografia delle edizioni e degli scritti critici [1939-1974], Ravenna, Longo, 
1974). After this book’s publication, several translations of the Decameron have 
appeared (Charles S. Singleton, 1982, and Mark Musa and Peter Bondanella, 
1982), while Boccaccio’s minor works have been somewhat overlooked by 
translators, with some notable exceptions: Bernadette M. McCoy’s translation of 
the Teseida (Medieval Text Association, 1974) and Anthony Cassell’s translation 
of the Corbaccio (Urbana: U of Illinois P, 1975). To these translations of 
Boccaccio’s minor works one should add those that appeared before Esposito’s 
bibliography, especially: the revised edition of a previous translation (1926) of 
the Fiammetta (London: 1952; Westport: Greenwood, 1970); the Filostrato 
(Princeton: Princeton UP, 1924; in bilingual ed. Philadelphia: Philadelphia UP, 
1929; London: 1934, with rpt. Toronto: U of Toronto P, 1978; also Totowa: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1980); /I ninfale fiesolano (New York: Columbia UP, 1960; 
also, in a verse translation by Joseph Tusiani, Rutherford: Farleigh Dickinson UP, 
1971); and several abridged translations of other works: Boccaccio on Poetry 
(1956); In Defence of Poetry (1978); The Fates of Illustrious Men (1965); De 
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Claris Mulieribus: Forty-Six Lives (1943). All these works constitute a substantial 
corpus of writings by Boccaccio available in English. 

Not only do four of the volumes listed above present previously unavailable 
texts in English; all of them are based on the latest critical edition of the original 
and provide an ample introduction and extensive notes (in the translations of 
Amorosa_ visione, L'’Ameto, Eclogues, and Il Filostrato) or adequate 
bibliographical information with essential notes and an extensive index in the 
longest of these translations (Ji Filocolo) by Donald Cheney with the 
collaboration of the late Thomas G. Bergin. 

In fact, in four of these volumes (Amorosa visione, L’ Ameto, Eclogues, and Il 
Filostrato) the translators have gone to great lengths to provide the English reader 
a sufficiently broad background on Boccaccio’s life and oeuvre and an ample 
analysis of the work translated. Particular vast and rewarding is the introduction to 
the Eclogues, in which Janet Levarie Smarr opens new vistas into the pastoral 
genre and its development. She also provides a most extensive apparatus of notes 
(208-63), but unfortunately no index of names. Extensive, informative, and 
challenging (see the two translators’ objection to Robert Hollander’s Boccaccio’s 
Two Venuses, 1977) is the introduction (ix-]xxxii) to J/ Filostrato by Robert P. 
apRoberts and Anna Bruni Seldis. Given the importance of JI Filostrato for the 
English reader, apRoberts and Bruni Seldis pay particular attention to Boccaccio’s 
work in its relationship to Chaucer’s Troilus. However, despite their attempt to 
maintain a balanced critical posture, the two critics seem nonetheless to assume 
the same condescending attitude (“Clearly Chaucer’s poem has a profundity of both 
thought and feeling which Boccaccio’s poem, of course, never aimed at. But the 
Italian poem is not, therefore, to be dismissed” liii) which, in my view, 
characterizes most comparative studies, especially by British scholars, of 
Boccaccio’s Filostrato and Chaucer’s Troilus. 

The four volumes briefly analyzed thus far have all appeared in the Garland 
Library of Medieval Literature, under the general editorship of James J. Wilhelm 
and Lowry Nelson, Jr. The reviewer has nothing but praise for the scholarly rigor 
and vigor with which the editors seek to “bring the general reader a closer 
awareness of a richly diversified area that has for too long been closed to 
everyone except those with precise academic training” (“Preface of the General 
Editors” i). It seems, however, that the Garland Library prints the typeset texts 
submitted by the translators themselves. Thus, the reader cannot help but notice 
the enormous technical differences existing among these four editions, which 
range from state-of-the art typesetting (in the Eclogues edited by J. L. Smarr) to 
an acceptable technical appearance (J! Filocolo edited by D. Cheney) to an 
unfortunately poor typesetting (L’Ameto edited by J. Serafini-Sauli and J/ 
Filostrato edited by R. apRoberts and A. Bruni Seldis; in the latter edition, the 
technical rendering of Italian accents is totally unacceptable). The Series and the 
works it publishes deserve a more decorous appearance. All efforts should also be 
made to price these excellent volumes more moderately in order to render them 
accessible to “the general reader,” for whom the Series has been precisley 
designed. 

Finally, published by the University Press of New England, the bilingual 
edition of Amorosa visione is greatly indebted to Vittore Branca. His is the 
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critical text and introduction used in this edition, as well as a great deal of the 
information in the notes—a debt which Robert Hollander, who has greatly 
expanded the critical apparatus in the notes, punctiliously acknowledges. In fact, 
not only is Vittore Branca’s edition of Boccaccio’s Amorosa visione a labor of 
love and erudition; this bilingual edition is equally the labor of the love and 
erudition of three American scholars: Margherita Frankel, Timothy Hampton, but 
especially Robert Hollander. (“The translation of the text of the poem and the 
notes are the work of Robert Hollander . . . and Timothy Hampton. . . . The text 
of the translation . . . has benefited materially from the reworkings of Margherita 
Frankel,” who has also “translated Vittore Branca’s introduction, with the 
assistance of Professor Hollander” vii). This edition reprints the “B” text of the 
poem in its entirety, with permission of the Italian publisher Arnoldo Mondadori 
and by means of the Kurzweil Data Entry Machine at Kiewit Computational Center 
of Dartmouth College. However, nowhere in the volume do the editors provide the 
reader with the complete reference of Branca’s critical text (Amorosa visione in 
Tuttele opere di Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. Vittore Branca, vol. 3, Milano: 
Mondadori, 1974, where the history of the transmission of the “B” text is 
carefully analyzed, 541-490). 

In conclusion: These volumes render a great service to scholarship by 
providing a useful tool to students and scholars who are denied direct access to the 
original texts. At the same time, they too, like all translations, contain a warning 
to anyone interested in the proper understanding of any texts: namely, that no 
translation, however accurate, can possibly supplant the original. Three of these 
volumes (Amorosa visione, Eclogues, and Il Filostrato) have paid heed to this 
warning by providing the original text side by side with the English translation. 
In fact, just as we are reminded every day of the importance of translations, we 
should also be reminded of every translation’s referentiality to the original text. 
Eugene Vance, in the preface to his excelllent book, Mervelous Signals (Lincoln: 
U of Nebraska P, 1986), comments with a sense of satisfaction on today’s state of 
scholarship, since “It is now possible for a young scholar to have access . . . to 
many primary documents (and their translations) that were not available when he 
began” (xv-xvi). Vance’s book prompts the following review by Richard A. 
Shoaf: “The more we rely on translations, the less the demands of philology will 
be heeded. Not only does the past recede in the forgetting of the original that 
attends every translation, but the value, as well as the rigor and strangeness, of 
the method that informs the translation also disappears in the translation’s 
apparent ease and simplicity” (Speculum 63 [1988]: 481). 

The issue, therefore, shifts necessarily from the need to make texts available 
in English translation for the general reader, which is the purpose of these five 
volumes, to a more fundamental question involving faithfulness, validity, and the 
possibility itself of translation. Thus, while tendering apologies for not analyzing 
the translations of Boccaccio’s works presented here as they deserve, I hope that 
AdI will address some of the fundamental questions connected with the art of 
translating in the near future. 


Dino S. Cervigni 
The University of Notre Dame 
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Pamela D. Stewart. Retorica e mimica nel “Decameron” e nella 
commedia del Cinquecento. Firenze: Olschki, 1986. Pp. 296. 


Questo volume di Pamela Stewart raccoglie otto articoli pubblicati negli 
ultimi undici anni, un lungo saggio inedito e un’appendice basata su una relazione 
letta recentemente ed ora ampliata e corredata di note per l’occasione. Come si pud 
dedurre dal titolo, il libro abbraccia un campo di studio molto vasto i cui limiti 
non possono essere facilmente fissati. La Stewart avvia il discorso con un 
capitolo sulla novella quale genere letterario, soffermandosi sul concetto di fabula 
o favola, di parabola e di storia nel Decameron. Prendendo spunto, poi, dalla 
novella di Madonna Oretta dove si parla dell’arte del bel parlare e quindi del ben 
narrare, l’autrice propone una divisione del Decameron non gia secondo il binomio 
tematico Fortuna-Virtt proposta dal Neri, ma su linee di corrispondenze formali tra 
novelle e giornate diverse, corrispondenze felicemente evidenziate e poi 
graficamente illustrate per convenienza del lettore. 

La studiosa fa poi osservare che sebbene nella Comedia delle ninfe fiorentine 
si trovi ampio uso della descriptio superficialis, forma retorica privilegiante la 
bellezza femminile, nel Decameron questa tecnica ha poco rilievo. Forse perché il 
Boccaccio, suggerisce giustamente la Stewart, si rese conto che le descrizioni 
tradizionali e stilizzate di una bellezza sempre uguale “mal s’adattavano al mondo 
estremamente vario e mosso delle novelle” (52-53). Relativo alla descrizione della 
bellezza femminile @ il capitolo seguente che procede appunto da una casistica di 
aggettivi (bello, vago, gagliardo, dilicato, fresco, ecc) con cui il Boccaccio 
descrive la bellezza della donna. La Stewart arriva a concludere che le lodi della 
bellezza femminile non sono pit quelle tradizionali e precostituite, bensi una 
descrizione semplice e alquanto abbreviata affidata ad una semplice ‘bella’ o 
‘bellissima’. Ancora sul Decameron é “L’inganno delle apparenze: Giotto e 
Forese”, episodio che starebbe a significare un orientamento estetico teso a 
complementare il fatto visivo, o il “diletto degli occhi, [con] un valore 
intellettuale ulteriore, allegorico, storico, religioso, morale, ecc.” (100). 

Con un piccolo salto si passa alla “Questione del doppio destinatario” dove 
l’autrice sostiene abilmente che il doppio destinatario, benché molto usato nel 
teatro, non @ peculiare solo alla commedia ma anche alla narrativa, per cui, 
sull’esempio della Calandria, la caratteristica specifica della commedia non sta 
tanto “nella tecnica del doppio destinatario, ma nell’integrazine scenica, 
nell’insufficienza e nell’incompletezza del testo teatrale” (121). A proposito della 
Calandria vien fatto osservare che la chiave interpretativa ossia la comicita e il 
significato teatrale della commedia sta nell’uso che il Bibbiena fa del “‘doppio’, e 
cioé del tema performativo dei ‘begli scambiamenti’” (139). Sviluppando 
ulteriormente questa nozione la Stewart conclude che il ritratto comico teatrale si 
distingue dal narrativo per la sua performativita, ovvero per i gesti, i movimenti e 
la tonalita dell’attore sulla scena. 

Si arriva cosi alla parte inedita con “I] travestimento come teatro nel teatro”, 
esposto in quattro suddivisioni. Nel “teatro come gioco” la Stewart si sofferma 
sull’aspetto “lusorio” della commedia, ossia un teatro consapevole della propria 
“finzione”. Nel “Giuoco di travestimenti” l’autrice mette in luce il lapsus comico 
derivante dal divario tra il presunto e il vero personaggio. Fonte di comicita @ 
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dunque il contrasto inerente, ad esempio, al vecchio che vuole apparire giovane o 
al giovane che si traveste da donna. La studiosa basa il seguente argomento 
sull’idea che il vestito ossia il travestimento pud rappresentare varie realta, e pud 
perfino rivelare “ambiguita di tendenze” sessuali, nei casi in cui il personaggio 
assume l’identita del sesso opposto. Esamina, in fine, le varie funzioni del 
travestimento in relazione all’azione teatrale. Conclude il volume 1l’appendice 
“L’arte e la natura nel gusto figurativo del Petrarca e del Boccaccio”, dove si 
riprende un tema gia accennato nel capitolo su Giotto. Qui la Stewart mette a 
punto il gusto figurativo dei due grandi trecentisti e insiste giustamente sul valore 
spirituale attribuito “ad un’arte quale la pittura . . . che attraverso la mediazione di 
un modello mentale, riesce ad entrare in competizione con la Natura e nei casi 
estremi, ad uguagliarla” (264). 

Ho voluto riassumere il volume in tutte le sue parti per far rilevare la varieta 
di temi che fa del libro una raccolta di saggi la cui unita @ spesso solo apparente. 
Quanto alla stampa, lamentevole é la presenza di molti errori: ““m anonma non” 
(11), “dello stessa tema” (38), ripetizione di un’intera riga “il comportamneto . 

” 56), “imtjazione” (85), “ditinzione” (98n), “da]l’esempio” (102), “una dei loci 
communes” (134), “un pretesto freguente” (200), “le varie peripezia” (214), “nella 
secondo redazione” (219), “l’altro did biasimo” (256). 

Non vorrei con cid sminuire l’importanza del contributo che la Stewart 
apporta allo studio della narrativa e del teatro del Rinascimento. Ché se il volume 
non si distingue per la sua novita tematica—in quanto lavoro gia pubblicato da 
anni—di certo il lettore ne apprezzera la serieta dell’argomento e la logica delle 
conclusioni spesso interessanti. Nell’insieme il libro della Stewart propone un 
discorso critico informato da numerosissimi esempi e corredato da una dovizia di 
note si da costituire, di fatto, anche una ricca bibliografia. 


Salvatore Di Maria 
University of Tennessee 


Genése, codification et rayonnement d’un genre médiéval. La 
Nouvelle. Ed. Michelangelo Picone, Giuseppe Di Stefano, and 
Pamela Stewart. Montréal: Plato Academic Press, 1983. Pp. 241. 


L’opera, rielaborazione interpretativa della novellistica europea e del 
boccaccismo, raccoglie gli Atti del Congresso Internazione sulla Novella tenutosi 
dal 14 al 16 ottobre 1982 presso la McGill University. E’ questo un lavoro 
necessario perché negli ultimi decenni non si sono verificati progressi in questo 
genere come, invece, abbiamo assistito nel settore del petrarchismo quattro- 
cinquecentesco. Certamente @ a disposizione degli studiosi il grosso volume di R. 
Clements e J. Gibaldi (The Anatomy of the Novella, New York, New York UP, 
1977) o studi specifici sul Cinquecento, come quello recente di Marziano 
Guglielminetti (La cornice e il furto, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1984), ma non esiste, a 
mia cooscenza, alcuna opera di consultazione per la codificazione della novella e 
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per la chiarificazione dei suoi rapporti con il /ai e il fabliau. 

Gli Atti considerano le due aree geografiche italiane e francesi e riflettono un 
periodo di tempo che va dall’Alto Medioevo al Tardo Rinascimento. Le 
comunicazioni appaiono in francese, italiano e inglese e il volume @ diviso in 
cinque parti di cui la Terza é completamente dedicata a Boccaccio. 

Per la Prima Parte tre studiosi discutono i problemi teorici del genere. Paul 
Zumthor sostiene, nel suo intervento “La briéveté comme forme” (3-8), che la 
brevita cstituisce un modello formalizzante e un modo in senso “scolastico”, ma 
anche una qualita della forma. Ogni composizione breve tende ad essere nel 
presente e la nozione di brevita @ collegata all’essenzialita di una data situazione 
culturale, nei termini del tempo reale della lettura e del rendiconto. Karl D. Uitti 
asserisce in “Récit et événements: perspective et sens” (9-15) che alcuni testi, 
Roman d'Enéas, Le Chevalier au Lion e Les Grandes-Chroniques de France di 
Primat, appartengono alla maniera narrativa detta translatio studii. Per esempio, 
nel Roman d‘Enéas, Enea @ testimone di cid che ha visto e inteso. Diventa un 
chierico (letterato) nell’uso della parola che ricorda l’avvenimento storico. La 
problematica del rapporto cavaliere/chierico fa si che il senso dell’avvenimento 
raccontato dipenda dal genere poetico della testimonianza. Entro l’elemento verita 
Primat @ testimone dei testi che utilizza, presentando l’esperienza diretta che ha 
avuto. Costanzo Di Girolamo e Charmaine Lee, “Writers and Reworkers: Forms of 
Intertextuality in Medieval Narrative” (16-24) ricorrono alla nozione di 
intertestualita. La rielaborazione linguistica pud risultare superficiale imitazione 
oppure una traduzione o amplificazione e abbreviazione, ma a volte la 
rielaborazione @ impossibile per il prestigio culturale del lavoro. Chaucer e 
Boccaccio, ad esempio, non sono mai stati rielaborati. Occorre, pertanto, stabilire 
una tipologia dei sistemi letterari e cultural. 

Nella Parte Seconda cinque specialisti si soffermano sul “reperto narrativo” 
(Récit) breve del Medio Evo. Michel Zink afferma, in “Le Temps du récit et la mise 
en scene du narrateur dans le fabliau et l’exemplum” (27-44), che le forme narrative 
brevi come i Jai e il fabliau segnano l’apparizione di una letteratura di cui il tempo 
grammaticale resta il passato, ma la seduzione non é quella di far rivivere un’epoca 
lontana, quanto quella di offrire un riflesso significativo, caricaturale e idealizzato 
del mondo contemporaneo. Il Fabliau @ un genere del presente e la sua comicita @ 
quella della satira che non ha forza se non viene applicata al mondo 
contemporaneo. Nel presente e nel sentimento del quotidiano, il personaggio del 
fabliau e quello del poeta tendono a confondersi. Pit del fabliau il genere 
dell’exemplum fonda la sua verita sulle lezioni che dispensa. Inoltre la 
disposizione del reperto narrativo mette l’autore che riferisce una narrazione che 
lui stesso ha inteso in posizione di “locutore” e “interlocutore” (soggettivita e 
pubblico). Luciano Rossi, “Jean Bodel et l’origine du fabliau” (45-63), afferma che 
nella tradizione del récit nella Francia medievale esiste un filo conduttore che 
unisce l’opera di Jean Bodel alla nascita del fabliau. Nel prologo dei Saisnes Bodel 
cerca di definire (quasi come una teoria dei generi) i vari tipi di récit che conosce: 
parla del fascino dei racconti bretoni, dell’erudizione di quelli romani e della verita 
e attualita di quelli francesi. Bodel stesso scrisse dei fabliaux dove il raconto é 
frutto del piacere di narrare. Secondo Marie-Louise Ollier, “Les Lais de Marie de 
France ou le recueil comme forme” (64-79), i /ais rappresentano racconti d’amore e 
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costituiscono globalmente un modello di sapere: una forma attuata del “chierico” 
che opera l’amplificatio e abbreviatio come esercizi scolastici. Ollie, alla maniera 
di Leo Spitzer, definisce i ais come un trattato sull’essenza dell’amore, un’alleanza 
di voce/scrittura. I lais si presentano infatti come dei racconti trasmessi per 
tradizione orale perduta nella notte dei tempi, nell’anonimato che precede ogni 
attribuzione del nome. Marie de France riunisce i lais senza assegnare loro un 
ordine. Ma forse questo raggruppamento pud giustificarsi come una forma di 
rimembranza. Per Peter Dembowski |’autenticita e verita sono termini equivalenti 
per l’agiografia. Nel suo intervento, “Traits essentiels des récits hagiographiques” 
(80-88), Dembowski afferma che la ricerca dell’autenticita e della conformita ai 
testi latini in prosa, accompagnata da una tendenza verso il sommario, ha 
sostenuto un ruolo molto importante nello sviluppo delle opere agiografiche. II 
principio gerarchico e quello del calendario liturgico hanno costituito 
un’organizzazione che ha fornito una specie di cornice e ha influenzato la forma. 
Paolo Cherchi si appoggia sulle teorie di Andrea Jolles per cui il kasus genera una 
forma culturale. Nella sua comunicazione, “From Controversia to Novella” (89-99), 
Cherchi dichiara che le Gesta Romanorum ebbero una grande influenza sugli 
scrittori di novelle dal 1300 in avanti. Alcune controversiae di Seneca il Vecchio 
furono incorporate nelle gesta. Le Controversiae di Seneca il Vecchio e le 
Declamationes dello Pseudo-Quintiliano risultano forme semplici, da cui si 
ricavano narrazioni. Cherchi nota molto acutamente che la Decima Giornata del 
Decameron non si mostra come una serie di novelle aggirantesi tute sullo stesso 
tema, ma mette in opera una progressione di cortesia. La Quarta Novella, inoltre, 
rientra nel kasus contemplato da Jolles. Boccaccio leggeva infatti Seneca il 
Vecchio e lo Pseudo-Quintiliano durante i suoi studi di legge. Cherchi conclude che 
nel Tardo Rinascimento tutti i tipi di controversia (classica, cortese e umanistica) 
ispirarono molte novelle, ma il dramma fu il genere dove la controversia trovo la 
sua collocazione pit’ congeniale. 

Nella Terza Parte si alternano gli interventi di cinque studiosi del Decameron. 
Hans-Jérg Neushifer, “Boccace et l’origine de la nouvelle: le probléme de la 
codification d’un genre médiéval” (103-10), mette in confronto l’esempio Salomon 
et Marfolcus e \a prima novella della Quarta Giornata del Decameron per illustrare 
salienti differenze fra la novella e altre forme letterarie contemporanee. Nella 
novella ricade nel dominio della controversia cid che era stato deciso una volta per 
tutte nell’esempio. La riflessione a posteriori sugli avvenimenti, e non gli 
avvenimenti stessi come nell’esempio, rivela una funzione essenziale nella 
novella. Perdendo cosi la sua non eccezionalita e il suo carattere di dimostrazione 
didattica ]’avvenimento diventa problematico e contestato. Se la casistica dei 
valori e la relativita delle norme costituiscono un tratto che distingue le novelle 
del Boccaccio dalle altre forme narrative, non é limitato alla novella questo tratto 
distintivo. Il problema della codificazione del genere resta, pertanto, in sospeso. 
Per Michelangelo Picone, “Dal ‘fabliau’ alla novella: il caso di Chichibio, Dec. 
VI.4” (111-22), l’arte del racconto corrisponde all’elemento base della civilta 
umana, la parola. Nel Decameron del Boccaccio la salvezza viene dalla letteratura 
(“raccontare novelle come antidoto contro la peste”). Se esemplare @ la Sesta 
Giornata sulla prontezza di spirito e sui leggiadri motti, la novella di Chichibio @ 
un modello per la brevita e concisione e per il ruolo svolto dalla parola nella 
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costruzione del racconto. La novella di Chichibio risente del Fabliau Perdriz; ma 
dalla furbizia istintiva e brutale del fabliau si passa, nel Decameron, al 
divertimento colto e raffinato della novella dove entra il giuoco dell’intelligenza e 
della parola. Per Antonio D’Andrea, “Esemplarita, ironia, retorica nella novella 
interrotta del Decameron” (123-30), la funzione esemplare della novella interrotta 
nell’introduzione alla Quarta Giornata risiede proprio nel fermarsi del giovane ad 
ammirare le “donne”, prescindendo da sviluppi erotici. La modestia del Boccaccio 
nella critica alla novella @ ironica, come retorica é l’insistenza del Boccaccio sulla 
mancanza di epilogo della novella. L’epilogo avrebbe la funzione di distogliere 
l’attenzione dal caso strano, dal motto, dalla battuta a sorpresa, e di spostarla 
verso la conseguenza che tutto cid ha per le abitudini, il carattere e il destino dei 
personaggi. Pamela Stewart nel suo discorso “Lessico e casistica della bellezza 
femminile nel ‘Decameron’” (131-44), apporta alcuni esempio dove la menzione 
della bellezza femminile acquista intensita in virti del contesto. Sembra che 
l’ideale tradizionale della bellezza angelica debba accompagnarsi alla piacevolezza 
dei modi. Ma la tesi é contraddetta dalla storia di Frate Alberto e Madonna Lisetta 
(Dec. IV. 2) dove la bellezza della donna non @ descritta. Boccaccio usa la 
discrezione in maniera funzionale in questa novella, perché dal silenzio deriva un 
vantaggio stilistico e strutturale. Lisa M. Muto, “La novella portante del 
Decameron: la parabola del piacere” (145-51), @ contraria ad un’interpretazione 
lineare, dal principio alla fine, della novella portante dell’onesta brigata. Per la 
Muto la parabola del piacere raggiunge il punto pit alto alla fine della Sesta 
Giornata (episodio di Licisca e Tindaro) e nella Settima quando la brigata acquista 
la naturalezza onesta e innocente che é necessaria per il passaggio alla Valle delle 
Donne. Poi la parabola comincia a discendere e il passaggio alla seconda villa e il 
ritorno in citta appaiono pit’ come un “ritiro” (la brigata é diventata invulnerabile 
contro la paura della morte) dalla Valle delle Donne e dalla campagna. 

La relazione di Armando Balduino, “Fortune e sfortune nella novella italiana 
fra tardo Trecento e primo Cinquecento” (155-73), introduce la Quarta Parte del 
volume. Lo specialista dei Cantari del Trecento (Milano, Marzonati, 1970) 
approccia il suo discorso con due esigenze: ricavare diagrammi di geografia 
letteraria per la novella e considerare gli episodi entro la parabola del 
boccaccismo. Prende in considerazione le opere del Sacchetti, Sercambi, Ser 
Giovanni di Firenze nel Trecento e, nel Quattrocento, Sermini, Sabadino degli 
Arienti per il nord e Masuccio Salermitano per il sud. Con il Decameron, dice 
Balduino, acquista diritto di cittadinanza il mondo della realta contemporanea. I] 
Decameron stesso dispiega una vasta gamma di tipi narrativi come il racconto, il 
romanzo, la novella esemplare, il contrasto, il mimo e la commedia. Purtroppo, 
nel Cinquecento, 1’Italia non ebbe novellieri suoi propri per varie ragioni tra cui, 
importantissima, quella relativa ale disposizioni emesse dal Concilio di Trento 
che, nel 1559, mise all’indice il Decameron. Maria Bendinelli Predelli sostiene 
nella sua comunicazione, “Dal cantare romanzesco al cantare novellistico: 
vicissitudini di una forma” (174-88), che il cantare tende a conservare un 
andamento romanzesco. Gli elementi realistici propri della novella boccacciana 
restano estranei al cantare, anche novellistico, che si rifa invece al linguaggio e 
agli stilemi degli antichi poemi cavallereschi. Franco Fido, “Fra Decameron e 
Cortegiano: l’autunno della novella nei Diporti del Parabosco” (189-96), afferma 
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che nei Diporti del Parabosco c’é una specie di tensione alla quale il genere 
Novella si trova soggetto fra “racconto e diegesi da un lato e trattato e dialettica 
dall’altro” (191). La ricerca di un passatempo utile e piacevole nei Diporti, fa 
ricordare il Cortegiano, mentre la decisione di raccontare storie la cui conclusione 
si presti a controversia fa riandare alla tradizione delle questioni d’amore, dai jocs 
partitz al Filocolo. 

Per Nykrog introduce la Parte Quinta e ultima del volume sottolineando un 
lungo lasso di tempo fra il fiorire del fabliau in Francia e la nascita della 
novella(“‘Entre le Fabliau et la nouvelle: réflexions sur une longue absence” 199- 
207). Tale fenomeno @ unicamente francese, poiché in Inghilterra e in Italia 
esistono Chaucer e Boccaccio. Le probabili ragioni per questa assenza potrebbero 
consistere nella Guerra dei Cento Anni, nella peste nera e in fatti d’ordine sociale. 
Se dal 1330 al 1460 non sono stati prodotti in Francia testi letterari del tipo 
fabliau e novella la causa é da attribuire al gusto della classe dominante che non 
ammetteva l’avventura irregolare, la trasgressione e il disordine. Deborah N. 
Losse, in “Modes du récit dans la nouvelle frangaise du Seiziéme siécle” (208-15), 
analizza l’opera di Marguerite de Navarre, l’HeptaméroneLes Nouvelles 
récréations et joyeux devis di Bonaventure Des Périers. Nell’Heptaméron vengono 
impiegate tutte e tre le forme di discorso secondo le teorie di Gérard Genette: 
discorso narrato, discorso diretto e discorso trasferito in stile indiretto. Lo stile di 
Des Périers, invece, € molto pit affine alle origini della novella francese in cui 
l’intervento diretto del narratore causa una narrazione meno variata nella 
rappresentazione del discorso. Isida Cremona, “Les Cordoliers et la notion de 
justice dans 1’Heptaméron de Marguerite de Navarre” (216-23), tratta di una parte 
rimasta inesplorata dell’Heptaméron. Per Marguerite de Navarre i frati francescani 
(“Les Cordoliers”) sono abbassati al ruolo di “vilains” (219) e di essi ne fa la 
satira. Se il re, tutto preso nei suoi grandi affari, non pud prestare orecchio alle 
lamentele dei sudditi, la famiglia reale pud amministrare la giustizia in suo nome. 
E’ giustizia reale per procura, che nell’Heptaméron é accessibile a tutti. Quando si 
tratta dei frati la procura viene trasferita al popolo per ottenere una giustizia pill 
rapida (223). Jane Everett, “La Langue figurée dans la nouvelle” (224-36), conduce 
un studio statistico sulla natura e sulla funzione della locuzione nella novella 
francese. La locuzione costituisce un’unita sintattica indissolubile, un 
raggruppamento di parole determinato da un arbitrio psicosociale. La locuzione, 
infatti, riflette i pregiudizi, le preoccupazioni e le predisposizioni della societa. 
Siccome @ specchio della realta contemporanea, essa é sorgente complementare di 
realismo, modernita e autenticita. Everett conclude che 1l’impiego della locuzione é 
frequente nei generi collegati alla tradizione orale. 

Frutto dell’opera di studiosi affermati e di giovani ricercatori, tutti gli 
interventi del congresso, senza distinzione di sorta, si presentano originali e 
stimolanti. Fra le varie considerazioni che si possono trarre fin da ora ritengo 
indispensabile precisare tre punti basilari per ogni futuro approccio metodologico 
al genere novella. 1. La molteplicita delle forme della novella si spiega 
storicamente dalla diversita di modelli narrativi non solo del Medio Evo romanzo 
ma anche dell’Oriente e dell’antichita, modelli che Boccaccio prende in prestito 
nel Decameron direttamente o tramite intermediari. 2. Il genere novella non é solo 
collegato alla prosa, perché citando Armando Balduino “‘la letteratura italiana 
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conosce una proliferazione di novelle in versi che non ha l’eguale in nessun altro 
paese” (157). A toccare con mano l’entita del fenomeno basti consultare il 
catalogo di Giovanni Battista Passano su J novellieri italiani in verso (Bologna, 
Romgnoli, 1868), per cui fra Quattro e Cinquecento @ raro che una novella di 
rilevante successo non sia messa in versi non solo per elevarla di tono ma perché 
ad un certo pubblico era pil’ piacevole e comprensibile la versione rimata. I 
maggiori narratori del Rinascimento si chiamano appunto Boiardo, Ariosto e 
Tasso. 3. Se la novella & sempre stata indegna di quell’attenzione prestata ai pil 
prestigiosi generi letterari come l’epopea e la tragedia, il suo presentarsi come un 
genere ibrido, difficilmente definibile, ha senza dubbio contribuito alla 
trascuratezza dei critici. La novella @ collegata alla tradizione orale, ai lais 
musicati 0 cantati, e, specialmenti, al filone delle facezie e dei motti di spirito, 
considerati come qualcosa non tanto appartenente alla pagina scritta quanto al 
colloquio, alla comunicazione parlata, alla parola. Da questa ottica, frequente é 
l’aggancio continuo fra novella e il genere teatro, secondo quanto ha concluso 
molto opportunamente Franco Fido: “Se nel primo quarto del secolo (il ’500) 
l’intero genere commedia era stato tributario del capolavoro del Certaldese, verso 
la meta del secolo, e, specialmente, a Venezia, sotto la penna di poligrafi come il 
Parabosco, é la commedia ad esercitare un’influenza o a ‘stingere’ sulla novella” 
(193). 


Mauda Bregoli-Russo 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


Peter V. Marinelli. Ariosto and _ Boiardo: The Origins of 
Orlando furioso. Columbia: U of Missouri P, 1987. Pp. 247. 


Peter Marinelli examines the relation of the Orlando furioso to the specific 
humanistic enthusiasms of Ariosto’s generation. In his introduction, he 
succinctly summarizes which classical authors, in his view, are most important for 
Ariosto and explains how Ariosto reads them within a Christian Neoplatonic 
framework: ‘“Neoplatonism comprehends and subsumes both the Vergilianism and 
the Lucianism of the Furioso. . . . Plato, Vergil and Lucian are the main elements 
harmonized in the [poem] which is a poem of harmony in ways rather different 
from those the followers of Croce imagined” (7). Marinelli also displays here his 
impatience with any “neo-romantic” attempts to deny Ariosto’s interest in 
systematic philosophical thought. In fact, Marinelli argues that it is in the matter 
of weighty philosophical seriousness that Ariosto most thoroughly “overgoes” 
Boiardo, an author of supreme lightness in his account. 

Marinelli is a sympathetic reader of Boiardo, though, and he admires the 
Innamorato’s first 31 cantos, describing them as “wholly humorous in their 
exploration of crazed impulse and robust thwacking and slamming” (52). But it is 
Ariosto who handles the same Carolingian material in a manner of greater appeal 
to us intellectuals. For, in Marinelli’s narrative, Ariosto is a poet of “more 
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traditional and classical instincts” who “overlays Boiardo’s errant fancies with 
other mythographic values derived from a long tradition of classical humanism” 
(76). 

In Marinelli’s opinion, Boiardo is an exuberant comic poet who improvises 
on a few regularly recurring themes without interest in creating an orderly 
construction with a central objective. Ariosto, on the other hand, is a poet for 
whom comedy is a philosophical tool. Irony and humor are part of Ariosto’s 
subtle but carefully calculated Christian Neoplatonic espousal of Vergilian and 
Lucianic doctrines derived from great humanists such as Pico, Landino and Bembo. 

Marinelli devotes his first two chapters to a bipartite division of Boiardo’s 
Innamorato into the “‘smisurato” “Orlando-World” and the “measured” human world 
of Brandamante and Ruggiero. These chapters introduce us to the first two kinds 
of love with which Ariosto will be working within the hierarchically conceived 
Platonic love triad. For, if Boiardo is concerned with the bestial love of Orlando 
(love felt in the loins) and the human love of Ruggiero and Bradamante (love 
centered in the will), Ariosto will platonizingly complete Boiardo’s poem by more 
fully examining Ruggiero’s human love and by introducing a third kind of love: 
Astolfo’s divine love (love that originates in the intellect). In Marinelli’s 
reading, in fact, Astolfo—a clown character in Boiardo—becomes by calculated 
paradox the poem’s most serious character, the wise ex-fool who best helps us 
interpret the poem’s Neoplatonic doctrinal seriousness. 

In Chapters 3 and 4, the first two among the five Ariosto chapters, Marinelli 
provides a general introduction to Ariosto’s serious historical and philosophical 
concerns. Of particular importance in the book as a whole is Chapter 4: 
“Neoplatonist Ariosto: Ariosto, His contemporaries, and His Friends.” Here 
Marinelli most sets Ariosto apart from Boiardo and explains the specific 
Neoplatonic theory of love that Ariosto elucidates with all the resources of his 
comic art. The author argues that Pico’s conception of a triple capacity for love 
in humans (as explained in is allegorical interpretation of the Choice of Paris) is 
the point of departure for Ariosto’s Neoplatonism. Pico’s three kinds of love, 
“amor divino,” “amor umano” and “amor bestiale,” are represented by Ariosto’s 
three key characters: Astolfo, Ruggiero and Orlando—characters whose differing 
stories unlock the door to the poem’s Christian Neoplatonism. 

In Chapters 5-7, Marinelli provides a textual exposition of the Neoplatonic 
aspects of the Vergilian role of Ruggiero and the Lucianic role of Astolfo, in 
which “Ariosto plays a Lucianic conception of the unskillful weaving of the fates 
against a Boethian conception of the intricate weavings of Providence” (194). It 
is especially in the text-centered Ariosto chapters that objections can be raised 
not only to Marinelli’s specific readings and conclusions but also to his “Old- 
Historical” methodological assumption: namely, readers who school themselves 
enough in Renaissance intellectual history will learn a “correct” way of reading 
“‘jestingly purposive” Ariosto, thereby definitively displacing “incorrect” readings 
from the misguided past. Although it is possible to view Ariosto the way 
Marinelli does, it is also possible to continue considering other ways of 
interpreting the Orlando furioso and the problems Ariosto’s enigmatic text 
presents. Marinelli sees Ariosto’s serio ludere as a stable discourse in which the 
ludic aspects of the text are hierarchically subordinated to the poem’s serious 
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interest in examining philosophical conceptions of love and life. But his 
arguments do not necessarily rule out other familiar or less familiar ways of 
understanding the relation between the two elements of the serio ludere oxymoron 
as applied to the Furioso: (1) that the poem denies that possibility of offering 
lessons for life (cf. “la luna @ un deserto” speech that Calvino gives Ariosto in 
his “Storia di Astolfo sulla luna”) or (2) that it is impossible to determine whether 
the poem is serious or not about wanting to educate (and improve?) the reader. 

Ultimately, the reader must decide or refuse to decide the significance of the 
poem. To my mind, it is irritating for Marinelli to take a passage like the 
exordium of Canto VII and declare flatly that readers who read it as a “dry Ariostan 
joke” are woefully misguided, recklessly casual readers. It is clear why Marinelli 
has no patience for an ironic reading of this first exordium to appear during the 
allegory of Alcina and Logistilla episode: he emphasizes throughout his book 
that Ariosto is interested in teaching us the difficulties of the battle between 
reason and appetite. But the question remains: why should Ariosto dissimulate 
his serious intentions to such an extent that many readers are dissuaded from 
delving into the precise nature of Ariosto’s philosophical conceptions? Why 
should an author who so masterfully controls his narrative be so blind to the ways 
the humor of an importantly placed exordium might lead his readers astray? 

Although objections can be raised to Marinelli’s interpretation of how the 
poem’s enigmatically light textual surface relates to its possible philosophical 
depths, there is no question that Marinelli’s appealingly unified book is a solid 
contribution not only to Ariosto criticism but also to the more general field of 
Renaissance intellectual history. His readings provide an important point of 
departure for re-evaluating the role of Ruggiero and Astolfo and deepen our 
understanding of the relation of the Orlando furioso to the humanistic culture of 
Ariosto’s age. 


Wiley Feinstein 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Atti del Convegno Paolo Giovio. Il Rinascimento e la memoria. 
Raccolta storica. Societa Storica Comense. Vol. 17. Como: Presso 
la Societa a Villa Gallia, 1985. Pp. 330. 


Con la sua solita perspicacia Carlo Dionisotti, una diecina di anni fa, 
commentava che con tutti i suoi difetti e le sue manchevolezze l’opera di Paolo 
Giovio occupa un posto di primo piano nel quadro, non soltanto della storiografia, 
ma anche della letteratura italiana del Cinquecento; e, pit in generale, che era 
augurabile che vita e opere del Giovio diventassero, quel che ancora non era, 
terreno battuto dalla ricerca, su cui si potesse procedere speditamente (cfr. 
“Machiavelli e il Giovio” in Machiavellerie, Torino, Einaudi, 1980, 413-14, ma 
apparso gia in Rivista storica italiana nel 1975). Ad esempio, poche opere 
storiche del Cinquecento hanno avuto una fortuna editrice cosi equivoca quanto la 
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massima opera storica del Giovio. Appena usciti nella prima edizione fiorentina 
(Torentino, 1550-1552), i Sui Temporis Historiarum Libri provocarono un’ondata 
di proteste. Ancora nel 1952, Federico Chabod, in un saggio fondamentale che 
segno l’inizio della rivalutazione moderna della figura di Giovio (“Paolo Giovio”, 
ora ristampato in Scritti sul Rinascimento, Torino, Einaudi, 1967), riecheggiava 
l’esortazione di Benedetto Croce (1929) a pubblicare l’inedito e ristampare le 
opere latine (“la storia della fortuna della sua opera, @, per larghissima parte, 
storia di critiche acerbe; e i suoi scritti, conosciuti di nome, lo sono, ancor oggi, 
assai meno di fatto”). Questo voto dei due insigni studiosi @ stato accolto dalla 
Societa Storica Comense presso il Poligrafico dello Stato con il progetto di 
pubblicazione in 10 volumi dell’opera omnia, ora in fase di quasi completa 
realizzazione. 

Il volume che qui si presenta mette in evidenza concretamente il progresso 
conseguito in tempi molto recenti. Ancora: la collettanea documenta come I’attuale 
interesse nel Giovio, sia nel campo della storia che in quello della letteratura, é@ 
dovuto proprio ad un numero crescente di ricerche empiriche. I] volume contiene le 
relazioni presentate al Convegno Internazionale, promosso dalla Regione 
Lombardia, dall’Amministrazione Provinciale di Como, dal Comune di Como e 
dalla Societa Storica Comense in occasione del quinto centenario della nascita di 
Paolo Giovio, svoltosi a Como nei giorni 3/5 giugno 1983. Il titolo stesso, J 
Rinascimento e la memoria, evidenzia felicemente quanto questo incontro tra 
storici della cultura, storici dell’arte e critici letterari sia stato fruttuoso. Noto in 
limine per i lettori della rivista con sincero compiacimento che il particolare 
contributo dato dalla storiografia statunitense alla rinascita degli studi gioviani 
trova adeguata rilevanza nei lavori del convegno. 

La relazione introduttiva sul tema “Paolo Giovio e la crisi del Cinquecento” é 
affidata a T. C. Price Zimmermann, autorevole curatore e commentatore di tanti 
testi del cremonese. Contro la definizione riduttiva del Giovio colpevole di 
superficialita e falsita storica, il Price Zimmermann propone una immagine pit 
nobile ed inquieta di storico-scrittore teso verso una sorta di realismo come 
interesse per le cose dimostrabili e reali, per le soluzioni politiche fondate su 
realta incontrovertibili (“E’ abitudine degli storici lodare il realismo politico di 
Guicciardini e Machiavelli, ma in Giovio noi troviamo, quanto meno, un realismo 
ancor pil’ profondo. Cid che manca nel Giovio @ proprio cid che ci spinge verso i 
due grandi fiorentini, cioé le loro ampie analisi politiche e diplomatiche. Giovio 
aveva poco interesse per le istituzioni, e poca inclinazione a seguire la 
complessita delle cose diplomatiche” 12) e raccomanda di badare all’elaborazione 
delle Historiae per ricuperarvi l’intero travaglio che animé diversamente le fasi 
della stesura (“In contrasto con |’ottimismo dei libri scritti durante gli anni Trenta 
quelli scritti durante gli anni Quaranta hanno un tono fortemente cupo.. . 
Continuando, i libri scritti negli anni Quaranta mostrano le guerre intestine 
europee sullo sfondo minaccioso delle avanzate dei Turchi” 14). 

Una magistrale sintesi di giudizi e reperti presentati anche altrove (cfr. 
specialmente il capitolo “Paolo Giovio and His Successors” nel volume Historians 
and Historiography in the Italian Renaissance, Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1981, 366-377) contiene l’intervento di Eric Cochrane, “Paolo 
Giovio e la storiografia del Rinascimento” 19-30). La conclusione dello storico 
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nordamericano, di recente immaturamente scomparso, @ che il Giovio “pud essere 
giudicato invece solo per quel che fu e che pretendeva di essere: uno dei maggiori 
protagonisti nel primo Cinquecento della storiografia umanistica e illustre erede di 
Leonardo Bruni, di Flavio Biondo, di Pier Candido Decembrio e degli altri storici 
che nel Quattrocento avevano sostituito modelli antichi ai modelli medievali degli 
scrittori di croniche. Nelle sue vite dei Visconti, degli Sforzeschi e di grandi 
capitani della propria eta, egli si era reso padrone della biografia storica 
esemplificata nell’antichita classica da Suetonio e da Plutarco” (23). 

Nel suo intervento, “Esperienza e coscienza della Fortuna nel Giovio”, Yves 
analizza i vari aspetti che assume nei momenti evolutivi dell’opera gioviana il 
tema della “fortuna”, identificata soltanto negli anni pil tardi con la provvidenza 
di Dio. Lajos Vayer riferisce sui rapporti del Giovio con 1’Ungheria, il paese 
dell’Europa pid esposto all’invasione ottomana, di cui lo storico si preoccupava 
tanto, e sulla sua frequentazione di alcuni dei rappresentanti di spicco della cultura 
rinascimentale di quel paese. Di notevole valore critico mi sembra il saggio su 
“Lingua, Encomio, ‘Narrato’ nelle Vitae gioviane” di Michele Cataudella, non 
privo di utili osservazioni anche sul valore specificamente linguistico dei testi 
gioviani. Si tratta di un’indagine monografica che muovendo dal presupposto che 
nelle Vitae non si rinviene un richiamo alla classica biografia plutarchea, centrata 
sul personaggio di virtt esemplari, né al medievale theatrum aedificandi vitae 
humanae, ne propone sulla scia dello Chabod una rivalutazione come 
continuazione delle Historiae, documentazione nella contiguita del lavoro storico. 

Emesto Travi, studioso del Giovio fra i pit noti, nella relazione conclusiva 
tenta un primo bilancio sugli aspetti che hanno meglio caratterizzato in anni 
recenti lo studio dell’opera del Giovio e nel dar conto del volume ricostruisce una 
bella microstoria che dispone i vari contributi in un ampio contesto di reti. Al 
centro del discorso critico del Travi si profila il contrasto fra la figura del Giovio 
che emerge dai contributi presentati al convegno (“una personalita viva, nel 
drammatico contesto di un’eta in trasformazione”’) dal Giovio molto diverso (“dalla 
compassata figura dello storico e del custode di musei, per non dire del facile 
gaudente”) che le generazioni precedenti, frettolosamente e superficialmente, ci 
hanno consegnato (329). Il bilancio rimane dunque un buon punto di riferimento, 
anche per la nitidezza con cui emergono i problemi ancora aperti. 

Oltre agli interventi di cui si @ dato singolarmente notizia, il volume 
comprende i seguenti altri contributi: Alessandro Nova, “Dialogo dell’imprese: la 
storia editoriale e .le immagini”; Salvatore Tedeschi, “Paolo Giovio e la 
conoscenza dell’Etiopia nel Rinascimento”; Osvaldo Raineri, “Gli studi etiopici 
nell’eta del Giovio”; Bruno Fasola, “Per un nuovo catalogo della collezione 
gioviana”; Robert B. Simon, “Il ritratto di Cosimo I nel Museo Gioviano”; Julian 
Kliemann, “Il pensiero di Paolo Giovio nelle pitture eseguite sulle sue 
‘invenzioni’”; Clare Robertson, “Paolo Giovio and the ‘invenzioni’ for the Sala 
dei Cento Giorni”; Candace Adelson, “Florentine and Flemish Tapestries in 
Giovio’s Collection”; Stefano della Torre, “L’inedita opera prima di Paolo Giovio 
e il Museo: l’interesse di un umanista per il tema della villa”; Luisa Cogiati Arano, 
“Cristoforo Solari ritrattista di Benedetto Giovio.” 

Albert N. Mancini 
The Ohio State University 
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Torquato Tasso. Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. and ed. Ralph Nash. 
Detroit: Wayne State UP, 1987. Pp. xxv+511. 


I will apply two rules of thumb in reviewing what I think is the Jerusalem 
Delivered of choice for general readers and specialists, the new version of Tasso’s 
epic presented by Ralph Nash, whose earlier work on Sannazaro is well known. 
First, any translator must choose which stylistic factors have significance, but of 
the dozens of things a translator might wish to carry from one language to 
another, he can ultimately be faithful to only one. Second, an expert is someone 
who has already made all the mistakes. 

Just because the bulk of what I have to say follows from the second axiom, it 
needs to be stressed that Nash does exactly what he sets out to do. Conforming to 
a current in academic translation that renders verse as prose—Quint’s Poliziano, 
Durling’s Petrarch, but other less successful efforts as well—Nash has chosen 
prose, and he has done so, he says, in order to conserve the rapid and “abundant 
variety of action” in Tasso’s poems (xxiii). The true determiner of success lies in 
our being convinced that this one thing lies at the center of the poet’s 
achievement. And in fact as I proceeded through this translation, I was constantly 
amazed not, as Samuel Johnson once said, with how many pages yet remained, but 
with how many I had already turned. Nash’s translation is eminently readable. It 
is also formidably accurate. Although I am going to present a list of quibbles, I 
can’t say that I found a single instance of outright mistranslation. Nash follows 
the Italian rigorously, even ruthlessly. Sentence follows sentence, phrase follows 
phrase, word follows word, chiasmus renders chiasmus. 

The older interlinear translations of the classics used to rearrange the Latin to 
conform to fairly normal English word order. Nash’s syntax, instead, conforms to 
the pressure of the Italian. If he has produced a glorious trot, he has Nabokov on 
his side, whose theory it was that deviations from normal English will send the 
reader scurrying off to the original language, an admirable conclusion. 

In what follows I want to suggest that despite Nash’s success, the field of 
Tasso translation remains open. It can be argued, for example, that Tasso’s 
genius lay elsewhere than rapid action. He is preeminently the poet of darkness 
and psychological creaking, of dim spaces of the mind and nighttime terror. Even 
his clarity can be ghastly, desiccating. What compares to the great drought in 
Godfrey’s camp? The dry bones of Eliot or Jeremiah? Moreover, Tasso may be 
the first truly repressed poet: Where Boiardo’s enchantresses, earlier in the 
romantic epic tradition, always seem a step away from mere courtesans, Tasso’s 
heroines are more remote. His hero Rinaldo remains a juvenile, eighteen years 
old, whose true distance from Armida is measured by her distance from the mirror 
he holds up to her. Armida herself, when scorned, is almost unbearably 
submissive, and it is no accident that Romantic poets saw Tasso’s self-image in 
the groveling figure of Erminia. 

The limitations of the ruthlessly literalist school of translating are instantly 
obvious to the ear. One simply cannot read this line out loud: “The proud youth 
massed together shout ‘Give the signal, victorious leader!’ and fret” (20.3). 
Nash’s language may be prose, but it is not really English. English syntax 
consists of phrases. If it were merely a linear succession of words, one could 
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pause in the middle of this line of Milton: “At last he rose, and twitch’t.” But 
the integrity of the line demands that one finish the phrase, “...his Mantle 
blue” (“Lycidas” 192). Tasso’s frequent use of chiasmus in the last line of a 
stanza has the important function of providing integrity for a line as well as 
closure for a stanza. The latter is naturally an enormous problem in a narrative 
poem. But where chiasmus is Tasso’s solution to an archaic ottava rima form, the 
scheme is an annoyance in English. Deprived of its function of closure, it seems 
“wearisome,” as Nash himself notes (xxiii). 

The problem of violating standard English brings me to my second guideline. 
Following the rules is often a matter of deciding how tightly to edit. Nash has 
opted for a less rigorous standard, as is his right, but it is not unfair to point out 
the technical difficulties he has thereby avoided, which others have faced. These 
include pronoun problems, the difference between the definite and indefinite 
article, unintentional puns, and ambiguous syntax. 

In a trot, pronoun reference is no problem because one is referred to the 
original language for antecedents. But without access to the original, one can not 
be sure of the antecedents when the same pronoun, within a short space, is 
impersonal or referring to different things. A simple example is the line, “Here 
he is silent; and he responds” (11.23; my emphasis here and in the following 
excerpts). More complicated is this sentence: “That which allures and spurs the 
generous soul, that which has power to waken slumbering virtue, it seems that he 
can find it all and adorn it effectively so that it compels and pleases” (1.19). The 
antecedent of the second “it” (i.e. “his rhetoric”) and those that follow is too 
vague for proper English, because the single pronoun requires the first two noun 
clauses to stand in apposition. In another example, where pronouns do not 
necessarily refer to the nearest grammatical possibility, Tancred seems to confuse 
his breast with his hauberk when he says, “I am ready to take off my hauberk 
right now, if you ask it naked” (3.28). Earlier, when Tancred first sees Clorinda, I 
would think he burns for her, not just for her face, even if that is what Tasso’s 
synecdoche suggests: “He saw her and marvelled at her lovely countenance, and 
was pleased by it and bumed for it” (1.47). The translation requires such 
reification in the case of a metonymy as well—‘his arm is so quick... that it 
arrives unseen and unexpected where least it is feared, and cuts and thrusts” 
(5.30)—although it seems to me that the subject of the final verbs is Rinaldo, not 
his arm, in the Italian. Moreover, Nash eschews what is the prerogative of even 
the literal translator, to identify pronouns when necessary for clarity, resulting in 
sentences like this: “If you see him glittering all clad in armor you think him 
Mars; but Love, if he discovers his face” (1.58). The pronoun grammatically 
refers to Love, but should refer to Rinaldo. Finally, there is sometimes a problem 
with pronoun gender. For example, ships are feminine in English, but not siege 
towers (11.83), even though it is true that Tasso compares the Crusader’s mobile 
tower to a ship (11.84). 

Literality can also lead to an unidiomatic use of the definite article. You 
normally can’t say “the lofty enterprise” (1.6) unless it has been previously 
mentioned. There is no need to multiply examples. On the positive side, it tums 
out that Nash’s language is not incorrectly positioning a definite article before a 
proper name, as Italian can (“il Rinaldo”), in the phrase “the Epaminondas of 
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Este,” because Epaminondas is not a character but a description, as one might call 
someone a Hercules. But the reader without an annotated Italian edition is at a 
loss because the name is not in Nash’s glossary; in fact, none of the names 
having to do with the Este family, e.g. Monselice (17.73), are annotated. (For 
one compiling a glossary for a Ferrarese epic, hoc opus, hic labor est. In general 
the translation’s apparatus is minimal, but this is not inappropriate for a long 
poem. Nash’s introduction, which never mentions Studi tassiani, does not pretend 
to scholarly currency.) 

Slavish fidelity produces any number of syntactical nightmares. Transported 
from Italian, modifiers squint—“I am your prophet, if our action is sluggish, 
Palestine will have his aid from Egypt” (1.28); “Those whom you overcame when 
they were scattered, when banded together you think you will easily overcome 
again” (2.73). Some dangle—“Already weary of numbering [i.e., the narrator is 
tired of cataloguing troops], whither are you carrying me, Edward and Gildippe, 
lovers and marriage-partners?” (1.56). 

Many seeming problems are the result of Nash’s deliberate retention of 
ellipticality in the Italian. The results are odd in English, however. Is the 
zeugma catachrestic in “his gaze comes blazing forth out of his visor, and along 
with it the grinding of his teeth” (7.42)? Can a noise blaze? The following is 
not a zeugma, merely ambiguous and in need of a comma after “sways”: “The wall 
sways and its supports, already worn, show ruinous” (11.39). And this is not 
supposed to be a chiasmus: “so she overcame him, and so taken holds him” 
(14.68). The one who is “taken” is Rinaldo, not Armida, but Armida’s liability to 
fall in love could trap a careful reader. 

The translator’s vocabulary is impressively solid but sometimes feels the 
pressure of distorted syntax. Tasso’s women are not doing what the average 
adolescent might think when told that they are “exposing their breasts” in battle 
(11.58). I would recast “incontinent the king hurried to the house of God” to 
avoid the impression that he has to relieve himself. Or are there intentional 
overtones of sodomy?—“And incontinent the king hurried to the house of God, 
and forced the priests, and irreverent he ravished away from there the chaste 
image” (2.7). A similar ambiguity stains the portraits of Clorinda, who “in the 
fields preserves her chastity” (2.39). One shouldn’t picture her fighting off lusty 
shepherds as she rolls on the grass, for the Italian “campi” here is a metonymy 
for the military life. I would find a way around saying “Only Argantes and 
Clorinda are dike and dam to the fury” (3.42), even if the translation is literally 
correct, and having corrected a similar fault many times, I would yield to modern 
usage that finds “proud girl” for “altera donna” (2.19) and possibly “gentle sex” 
for “mansueto sesso” (“‘domestic’”’?) to be sexist. 

Translating, if done right, is a lot more difficult than it looks, and I have 
always thought that anyone who criticizes ought first to try the particular task at 
hand. Here is what I came up with after five drafts before looking at Nash’s 
solution to the first stanza: “I sing of arms and piety, the man/ who freed, 
Christ’s sepulcher with his strong hand—/ one who performed great deeds, whose 
cleverness / brought him through pain to glorious success. / Hell battled him, 
and Asia armed in vain, / And Africa in vain sent forth mixed ranks. / His men 
were helped by Heaven find their way / back to the Holy Standard when they 
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strayed” (1.1). I have leveled Tasso’s favorite figures of speech and actually 
achieved, despite the meter, a more informal level of diction than Nash, who 
writes: “I sing the reverent armies and the captain who liberated Christ’s great 
sepulcher. Much he wrought with his wit and with his hand; much he suffered in 
the glorious conquest. And vainly Hell opposed himself to it, and vainly the 
combined peoples of Asia and of Libya took up arms. Heaven granted him favor 
and brought back under the holy standards his wandering companions.” It seems 
superfluous to give the Italian here, when Nash follows it so closely; my only 
hope to overcome him would be to argue that the less literal version comes closer 
to what the Italian actually means, eliminating the spectors of a desert terrorist 
(Libya), infernal harridan (himself), and coffee-house intimate (wit). 

Nash is not averse to occasional literary echoes—Gabriel balances ‘“‘on 
extended wings” (1.14; Stephens? Vendler?), and Tancred is a “heart brave even 
unto death” (13.46; instead of just “courageous against death”). A phrase like “a 
little noise of popular acclaim” (1.22) sounds like Malory. Literary resonance can 
be important, as when Armida’s submission echoes Luke 1:38, “Ecco l’ancilla tua” 
(20.136), which Nash renders, “Behold your handmaid; dispose of her at your 
discretion (she said), and your command shall be her law.” Tasso’s intertextuality 
indicates that to translate his language we go not merely to Tasso but to Tasso’s 
original. Available for service, surely, is the King James version. An added 
bonus: here its prose is metrical: “Behold thy handmaid, be it unto 
me / According to thy word.” But I would have to produce a full stanza to prove 
the efficacy of this method, and I lack the hours. 

I picked up the following misprints: ‘‘wtih” (74); “firece” (216); “witht” 
(264); “straightway” (401); “here” for “her” (426). Otherwise the typesetting is 
elegant, especially the use of italics for the gold-letter inscription (14.58). 

Positive notes for the peroration: ‘Too well-known are the long-standing 
envy and savage wrath of that Other” is very good for “gli antichi altrui sospetti e 
i feri sdegni/noti son troppo” (4.9), as is “‘a man who made virtue and 
knowledge his business” for “come uom che virtute e senno merchi” (14.28). And 
Armida’s hidden charms are presented with special brilliance (4.31-32). 


Charles Ross 
Purdue University 


Edizione nazionale delle opere di Cesare Beccaria. Diretta da Luigi 
Firpo. Vol. I: Dei delitti e delle pene. A c. di Gianni Francioni, 
con “Le edizioni italiane del Dei delitti e delle pene” di Luigi 
Firpo. Milano: Mediobanca, 1984. Pp. 721; Vol. II: Scritti 
filosofici e letterari. A c. di Luigi Firpo, Gianni Francioni e 
Gianmarco Gaspari. Milano: Mediobanca, 1984. Pp. 549. 


In questo periodo di confusione mentale, creata da ideologie scettiche di 
ascendenza nietzschiana e heideggeriana, come il famigerato “pensiero debole”, fa 
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piacere constatare che ci sono ancora degli studiosi impegnati in serie indagini 
filologiche, come appunto quelli che hanno curato i primi due volumi di questa 
magnifica edizione delle opere di Cesare Beccaria. Il] Dei delitti e delle pene ha 
avuto una genesi estremamente complessa, per cui si @ perfino messa in dubbio la 
paternita di Beccaria. Bene ha fatto quindi Gianni Francioni a dare il testo della 
quinta edizione del 1766 (I, 15-129) e quello della prima redazione, accompagnato 
da tutti i materiali autografi relativi e dalle successive aggiunte (I, 131-214). Lo 
stesso Francioni rende conto esaurientemente dei criteri editoriali adottati in una 
esemplare “Nota al testo” (I, 215-335), seguita dalle utilissime “Tabelle 
comparative dei diversi ordinamenti del testo del Dei delitti e delle pene” (I, 337- 
68). Francioni fa un illuminante confronto fra le testimonianze spesso 
contraddittorie concernenti il capolavoro di Beccaria e i manoscritti del testo che 
ci sono pervenuti, a cominciare dal Becc. B. 202 della Biblioteca Ambrosiana di 
Milano. Questo codice contiene vari autografi di Cesare, fatti rilegare insieme dal 
figlio Giulio Beccaria. Francioni vi ha riconosciuto la prima redazione del Dei 
delitti e delle pene, gli appunti preparatori e le successive aggiunte, anteriori al 
completamento della prima stampa (Livorno, 1764), nella quale sono confluite, e 
posteriori ad essa, destinate ad essere accolte nella quinta edizione del 1766. 

Una delle acquisizioni pit rilevanti della indagine di Francioni riguarda il 
carattere unitario della prima redazione del capolavoro di Beccaria, che non risulta 
affatto frammentaria, come si é creduto finora sulla base di ambigue testimonianze, 
che parlavano di schede o frammenti di foglio (i famosi “pezzi di carta”, 
menzionati da Pietro Verri). La prima redazione, quindi, non @ un semplice 
zibaldone di pensieri, contenente “quella serie di idee focosamente vergate sera 
dopo sera quale rapido promemoria delle concezioni germinate durante le 
conversazioni giornaliere, che Verri . . . aveva tutto l’interesse a presentare come 
unico contributo di Beccaria alla composizione del libro” (I, 233). Attraverso un 
confronto fra la prima redazione e le editio princeps del 1764, Francioni dimostra 
che Beccaria fu uno scrittore molto pill sistematico e coerente di quanto si sia 
creduto finora, guidandoci con mano sicura nei meandri della composizione del Dei 
delitti e delle pene. Questa prima stesura fu data a Pietro Verri, il quale ne trasse 
una seconda redazione. Purtroppo il manoscritto verriano, segnalato da E. Landry, 
@ sparito dall’Archivio Verri, passato alla Fondazione Raffaele Mattioli nel 1980. 
Comunque, sulla base della descrizione di Landry, Francioni dimostra che la 
seconda redazione, pil! o meno corrispondente alla stampa del 1764, fece subire 
all’opera di Beccaria una radicale trasformazione sul piano della impostazione e 
della struttura, per cui da quel libello filosofico che era in origine, diventd un vero 
e proprio trattato giuridico. A questo punto, la ricerca filologica viene integrata da 
considerazioni psicologiche, intese a chiarire quale ruolo ebbe Pietro Verri nella 
composizione del Dei delitti e delle pene: “Tutte le testimonianze fin qui esaminate 
concorrono a mostrarci Beccaria sempre disponibile ad accettare suggerimenti e 
correzioni da Verri” (I, 251). D’altra parte, il rifacimento della prima stesura fu 
fatto da Verri senza |’aiuto di Beccaria (come dimostrano alcuni fraintendimenti del 
testo originario) e venne incorporato da Verri stesso in un codice contenente tutti 
gli scritti verriani, senza alcun riferimento a Beccaria (segno evidente che Verri 
riteneva di essere l’autore del libro). Si deve quindi ritenere che il Dei delitti e 
delle pene abbia dovuto molto all’ingegno di Verri nel passaggio dalla prima alla 
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seconda stesura. Sebbene Beccaria fosse assai meno sprovveduto di quanto si @ 
lasciato credere, resta sempre il fatto che il capolavoro dell’Illuminismo lombardo 
fu un libro scritto a quattro mani. 

Firpo conferma la posizione assunta da Francioni, ed attesta che, fin da 
quando il libro era in tipografia, Claudio Fromond lo riteneva opera di Verri. La 
prima stampa risultO piena di errori, ma attird anche |’attenzione degli Inquisitori 
dello Stato di Venezia, che videro nel quattordicesimo capitolo, dedicato alle 
accuse segrete, un probabile attacco contro la Serenissima. Non per nulla l’opera 
usci sotto il velo dell’anonimato, e solo la “quinta” edizione del 1766 (uscita a 
Livorno con la falsa indicazione di Losanna) si fregid per la prima volta del nome 
di Beccaria. Ma il libro fu messo all’Indice il 3 febbraio 1766, e pertanto si 
provvide a stampare un nuovo frontespizio senza il nome dell’autore, con la falsa 
indicazione di Harlem. L’anonimato fu di nuovo abbandonato nella edizione 
napoletana, impressa nella Stamperia di Giovanni Gravier, nel 1770. La prima fase 
della fortuna italiana del Dei delitti e delle pene, analizzata da Firpo con dovizia di 
particolari, dimostra che gli equivoci relativi alla genesi del libro furono 
ulteriormente rafforzati dal clima repressivo della societa italiana del Settecento. Il 
saggio di Firpo, dedicato alle edizioni italiane del capolavoro di Beccaria, @ un 
contributo bibliografico, che fornisce preziose indicazioni sulla storia delle idee, e 
costituisce da solo un libro appassionante, se si tiene in considerazione la sua 
ampiezza (I, 369-702). 

Non meno utile agli studiosi dell’Illuminismo sara certamente il secondo 
volume di questa Edizione nazionale, che comprende gli “Articoli tratti da // 
Caffé”, a cura di Luigi Firpo (11-61), le Ricerche intorno alla natura dello stile, a 
cura di Gianmarco Gaspari (63-232), gli “Scritti letterari e frammenti”, a cura di 
Francioni e Gaspari (233-346), seguiti da una esauriente “‘Nota al testo”, dovuta ai 
vari editori, e da una ottima “Bibliografia”, a cura di Firpo. Questi restituisce a 
Beccaria il Frammento sugli odori, tradizionalmente attribuito ad Alessandro Vermi, 
sulla base di testimonianze di Beccaria, Pietro Verri, Troiano Odazzi (il supposto 
curatore della edizione napoletana delle Opere di Beccaria, uscita nel 1770) e dello 
stesso Alessandro Verri. Gli articoli pubblicati ne // Caffé presentano dei problemi 
testuali non indifferenti, perché non ne abbiamo nessuna stesura autografa e la 
rivista @ piena di errori tipografici, in quanto dal 1764 alla meta circa del 1765 si 
stampava a Bescia, come risulta da una lettera di Pietro Verri a Ruggero Giuseppe 
Boscovich, che si conserva presso la Biblioteca Bancroft della Universita di 
California, Berkeley (vedi il mio J! rapporto Frisi-Boscovich alla luce di lettere 
inedite di Frisi, Boscovich, Mozzi, Lalande e Pietro Verri, ‘“‘Rivista storica 
italiana” 79, 1967, 850-51). Le numerose varianti della ristampa veneziana del 
1766 sono da attribuire, come nota Firpo, “a distrazione del tipografo o 
all’intervento di un correttore toscaneggiante, che risciacqua arbitrariamente il 
dettato beccariano” (368-69). Altrettanto inattendibili risultano gli emendamenti 
apportati dall’Odazzi, che fu un protetto di Beccaria, alla edizione napoletana del 
1770. 

Da un articolo uscito nella rivista con il titolo Frammento sullo stile derivano 
le Ricerche intorno alla natura dello stile, opera farraginosa e stentata, che vide la 
luce per la prima volta nel 1770. L’editio princeps ha il vantaggio di 
rappresentare senza dubbio la volonta dell’autore, ma comprende soltanto i primi 
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quindici capitoli dell’opera, corrispondenti al primo libro. A questo doveva seguire 
un secondo, di cui Beccaria scrisse un solo capitolo, pubblicato per la prima volta 
nella edizione milanese del 1809. La fredda accoglienza della prima parte dissuase 
Beccaria dal proposito di continuare le Ricerche. Queste hanno comunque un valore 
di testimonianza storica, che trascende di gran lunga la trivialita del contenuto. 
Basti vedere il capitolo decimo (“Dello stile semplice, medio e sublime”), che 
ripropone i luoghi comuni della retorica settecentesca sulla falsariga dell’articolo 
Style, che Louis de Jaucourt aveva pubblicato nel volume XV della Encyclopédie, 
uscito nel 1765. Comunque Beccaria non segue pedissequamente Jaucourt, il quale 
aveva identificato lo stile sublime con “celui qui fait régner la noblesse, la 
dignité, la majesté dans un ouvrage”, ed aveva sostenuto che il sublime “peut se 
soutenir longtemps”. Beccaria, infatti, avverte che non si debbono confondere “la 
copia, la magnificenza, la grandezza dello stile e delle idee colla sublimita”, e che 
“non pud ammettersi uno stile costantemente sublime, perché eccederebbe i limiti 
della nostra comprensibilita” (II, 150-51). 

Questo secondo volume contiene anche preziose indicazioni su materiali che 
non saranno pubblicati, a cominciare dalle postille alla Pucelle d'Orléans di 
Voltaire, un libro che incontrd largo successo a Milano, come testimonia Parini 
ne Il Mattino 615-23 (vedi G. Parini, J! Giorno, Le Odi, a cura di A. Calzolari, 
Milano, Garzanti, 19722, 25). Particolarmente interessanti sono gli estratti dal De 
dignitate et augmentis scientiarum di Francesco Bacone, che si conservano nella 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano. Come nota giustamente Francioni, nel De 
dignitate ““Beccaria non soltanto reperisce proposizioni comunque utili alla stesura 
dei Delitti, perché riguardanti la problematica giuridica, ma compie una sorta di 
esercitazione all’uso dell’aforisma che non @ senza conseguenze sullo stile 
dell’opera” (II, 460). 


Gustavo Costa 
University of California, Berkeley 


Pietro Verri. Osservazioni sulla tortura. A cura di Gennaro 
Barbarisi. Biblioteca del Minotauro, 60. Milano: Serra e Riva 
Editori, 1985. Pp. XLIV+284. Ill. L. 20,000. 


Da quando l’archivio Sormani-Verri @ passato alla Fondazione Mattioli 
(1980), @ iniziata una nuova fioritura di indagini sull’Illuminismo lombardo, che 
sta cambiando sensibilmente il quadro della cultura settecentesca. Un valido 
esempio di questo nuovo fervore di studi @ costituito dal libro in esame, che non @ 
semplicemente una ristampa delle famose Osservazioni sulla tortura di Pietro Verri, 
uscite per la prima volta nel 1804, a cura del Custodi, ma @ una ricognizione 
approfondita del pensiero giuridico del grande riformatore milanese e dei suoi 
rapporti di amicizia-inimicizia con Cesare Beccaria. Il volume @ costituito da una 
esauriente introduzione di Gennaro Barbarisi (IX-XLIV), dal testo delle 
Osservazioni (3-89), che @ basato sul manoscritto originale, conservato presso la 
Fondazione Mattioli, e da una serie di appendici atte a gettar luce sulla genesi e 
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sulla fortuna del testo verriano (121-268). La consultazione del libro @ agevolata 
da un copioso indice dei nomi. Degne di nota sono anche le illustrazioni che 
fanno toccare con mano gli argomenti trattati. 

Numerose sono le nuove acquisizioni, dovute all’acribia filologica di Gennaro 
Barbarisi, a cominciare dalla data di composizione delle Osservazioni, che non 
corrisponde agli anni 1776-1777, come si @ creduto finora, ma va retrocessa agli 
anni 1768-1770, perché “nel foglio-copertina del manoscritto conservato 
nell’archivio Verri . . . si legge in grande, di mano di Pietro, 1’annotazione: 
‘Originale Dettato nel mese di 8bre 1770’” (XV). II titolo originale dell’opera era 
“Osservazioni sulla pestilenza”, poi cambiato in “Osservazioni sulle unzioni 
venefiche alle quali si attribui la pestilenza che devastd Milano l’anno 1630”. La 
prima stesura del trattatello era molto aderente agli atti del processo agli untori, 
corrispondenti al codice Manz. 12. A. 36 della Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense, di 
cui Pietro Verri aveva fatto fare un “Estratto”, che é@ l’attuale codice Manz. XIII. 
105 della stessa biblioteca recante postille di Verri e di Alessandro Manzoni, al 
quale fu dato dal figlio di Pietro, Gabriele Verri. Barbarisi sottolinea il fatto che 
l’atteggiamento verriano di netto rifiuto della mentalita pseudo-scientifica del 
Seicento @ gia tutto nelle postille, e da queste passa direttamente nelle 
Osservazioni, la cui prima redazione “si configura come un breve efficace racconto- 
verita, che lascia parlare i fatti, come la storia di Jean Calas da cui prende l’avvio 
il Trattato sulla tolleranza di Voltaire” (XIX). Questa prima redazione del 1770 
venne rielaborata sei anni dopo dall’autore stimolato dalla resistenza del Senato di 
Milano alla proposta di estendere anche al Milanese la proibizione della tortura, 
decretata da Maria Teresa d’Austria per i suoi Stati ereditari nel 1776. Tale 
resistenza si era concretata, con grande scandalo di Pietro, in una consulta stesa 
dal padre Gabriele Verri, che Barbarisi pubblica nella quarta appendice sulla base di 
un testo (opportunamente emendato per l’occasione), il quale @ stato scoperto da 
Sergio Di Noto e reso di pubblico dominio nell’articolo intitolato Documenti del 
dibattito su tortura e pena capitale nella Lombardia austriaca, “Studi parmensi”, 
XIX (1977), 267-406. La stesura definitiva delle Osservazioni nacque quindi “non 
solo per ragioni politiche e ideologiche” che certo avevano un notevole peso per 
Verri, ma anche dal suo antagonismo con il padre, che l’editore chiama “un 
confronto-scontro con l’immagine paterna” (XXX-XXXI). 

Rimane aperto il problema dello spirito di rivalsa che Pietro Verri nutriva nei 
confronti di Cesare Beccaria, il quale aveva affrontato il problema della tortura 
dallo stesso punto di vista nel Dei delitti e delle pene, per non parlare del Trattato 
su l’abolizione della tortura di Joseph von Sonnenfels, pubblicato a Milano nel 
1776 nella traduzione italiana dell’abate Carlo Amoretti. Il malanimo di Verri nei 
confronti di Beccaria @ ampiamente dimostrato dall’inedito verriano pubblicato per 
la prima volta da Barbarisi nella seconda appendice. Contrariato dalla ingratitudine 
dell’amico, che aveva difeso dall’attacco del padre Ferdinando Facchinei nella 
“Risposta ad uno scritto che s’intitola Note ed osservazioni sul libro Dei delitti e 
delle pene”, Pietro Verri scrisse, verso il 1767, una stroncatura in francese non gia 
dell’originale italiano del Dei delitti, ma della libera traduzione che ne aveva fatto 
André Morellet. I] testo ha un valore puramente documentario, in vista della 
ricostruzione del processo mentale che indusse Verri a scrivere le Osservazioni. La 
recensione, infatti, non brilla certo di pregi intellettuali, 0, come scrive Barbarisi, 
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“non si tratta certamente di una delle pagine pit lucide o pit felici di Pietro” 
(150). Quanto alla scorrettezza di aver basato la sua stroncatura su una versione 
infedele, Barbarisi cerca di spiegarla, prospettando la possibilita che Verri, 
“avendo davanti ai suoi occhi gli intellettuali francesi ammiratori dell’opera del 
Beccaria, si rivolgesse direttamente a loro non soltanto scrivendo nella loro 
lingua, ma anche analizzando il testo a loro noto, ossia quello tradotto dal 
Morellet” (loc. cit.). 

Questa accurata edizione delle Osservazioni deve quindi essere tenuta presente 
da quanti si interessano dell’affascinante e complesso problema della genesi e della 
fortuna del Dei delitti di Beccaria, su cui esistono dei contributi assai notevoli: dal 
facsimile della edizione originale (1764) con le postille di Giulio Beccaria, figlio 
dell’autore, edito da Luigi Firpo nel 1964, alla importante edizione curata da 
Franco Venturi, con una ricchissima appendice di documenti sulla fortuna del 
capolavoro (uscita nel 1965 e ristampata pit volte), e alla fondamentale Edizione 
nazionale delle opere di Cesare Beccaria, diretta da Firpo, che @ oggetto di una mia 
recensione in questa stessa rivista. Ma la meritoria fatica di Barbarisi si rivolge 
non solo ai settecentisti, ma anche agli studiosi di Manzoni. E’ noto, infatti, che 
il grande romanziere lascid nella casa di Brusuglio una serie di postille alle 
Osservazioni verriane, che furono pubblicate da Ruggero Bonghi nel 1885, e sono 
state opportunamente ristampate da Barbarisi nella quinta appendice. Manzoni 
attinse da Verri la sua immagine negativa del Seicento, evidente nella “costruzione 
del suo quadro storico, fondato sulla teoria del ‘delirio collettivo’, nei capitoli 
XXXI e XXXII dei Promessi sposi, oltre che naturalmente nella Storia della 
Colonna infame” (XX). Poco importa il fatto che il Seicento di Verri e di Manzoni 
presti il fianco a critiche da parte di storici moderni assai agguerriti, come Fausto 
Nicolini, dal momento che, come nota giustamente Barbarisi sulle orme di 
Sciascia, quel che conta veramente, @ “il valore perenne di una battaglia morale 
come quella combattuta da Verri e Manzoni” (XXI). 


Gustavo Costa 
University of California, Berkeley 


Margherita Pieracci Harwell. I due poli del mondo leopardiano. 
Firenze: Franco Cesati Editore, 1986. Pp. 141. 


La critica leopardiana pid recente, ed anche quella pit agguerrita, ha puntato 
molti dei suoi sforzi alla ricostruzione del pensiero del recanatese, o almeno a 
individuare dei nodi di problematica nella sua prosa filosofica atti a inscrivere 
Leopardi nella vena del moderno. E’ inutile dire che nello sforzo notevole si sia 
perso a volte il poeta e la sua poesia, o al contrario nei risultati migliori ci @ stata 
restituita una poesia che avevamo creduto troppo inclinata verso un tepore 
fanciullesco. La predominante analisi critica comunque s’é rivolta maggiormente 
sul lato delle Operette o meglio ancora allo Zibaldone. Ricerche sacrosante si 
capisce, ma nell’aria delle letture critiche si avverte un certo ritorno alla 
produzione poetica del recanatese. I] 150° anniversario della morte @ ancora troppo 
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caldo per poter segnalare le tendenze critiche dell’ultima ora. 

Tutto questo preambolo per introdurre il discorso critico che la Harwell ci 
propone nel suo libro su i due “poli”, come li chiama |’autrice, del mondo 
leopardiano. I] fatto che si parli di mondo e non di pensiero @ gia una mossa 
significativa in quanto con cid si ricollega la produzione riflessiva dello scrittore 
ad un atteggiamento generale pit’ che ad una filosofia particolare. I “poli” come 
vedremo nascono nel cuore della riflessione del] Leopardi—Operette e Zibaldone 
appunto—ma vengono discussi dall’autrice come momenti essenziali del mondo 
totale del poeta. Anzi l’analisi della Harwell porta al privilegio della produzione 
poetica sfruttando come base documentaria 1|’apparato riflessivo offerto dalle altre 
opere. 

Che si tratti di una revisione delle tendenze di tanta critica leopardiana del do- 
poguerra é detto dalla studiosa stessa, proprio ad apertura del libro, con una virata 
per altre strade rispetto alla strada maestra della linea Luporini-Timpanaro, 
accusata, ma con toni estremamente delicati, di cecita rispetto sia alla centralita 
del concetto di tedio, sia anche rispetto a certe “esigenze superiori” del poeta. La 
nostra autrice invece ripercorre la nozione di tedio per approdare poi a una 
caratterizzazione del mondo leopardiano nella sua totalita. 

Questo suo percorso avviene in quattro tappe diverse ben simmetricamente 
organizzate in quattro differenti capitoli. Nel primo si ricostruisce con vari e 
precisi estratti il valore che Leopardi assegnava alla noia. Nozione fondante del 
pensiero leopardiano che, come si sa e come mette bene in mostra l’autrice, 
assume valore negativo o positivo a seconda del contesto in cui viene adoperato. 
Pit sul lato del negativo e saturnino che da quello positivo, episodico, in cui il 
tedio viene compreso come momento di estremo rilassamento dei sensi e di grande 
disponibilita alla percezione dell’infinito ( e si veda il Pensiero LXVIII). Ma 
anche sempre positivamente la noia si accoppia con la felicita e il piacere in 
quanto essa raeppresenta il desiderio puro di raggiungere questi due stati paradisiaci. 
Dal fatto che questi due stati nirvanici sono per Leopardi irraggiungibili, come 
persi nella fanciullezza e irrecuperabili, nasce il sentimento negativo del vuoto e 
della noia. Perdita della speranza e perdita delle illusioni portano inevitabilmente 
all’esperienza dolorosa della noia. Alla quale si contrappone la carica creativa 
dell’altro “polo”: l’entusiasmo. Che vale come intensita di vita vissuta, 
esplosione di un “ingegno fervido”, arma potente contro il tedio. Entusiasmo che 
é proprio degli intelletti superiori e soprattutto del poeta. 

Infatti @ nel secondo capitolo, intitolato significatamente “Poesia come 
riscatto”, che analizzando il sistema poetico del Leopardi l’autrice spreme il 
concetto d’entusiasmo per farlo divenire succo centrale nel pensiero del recanatese. 
Perché tedio significa anche ripetizione e continuita, piattezza del quotidiano, e 
poesia @ invece modernamente variazione e novita, insieme al vago e allo 
scorciato. I] tutto porta alla meraviglia, ad una meraviglia non barocca s’intende, 
ma misurata e naturale: una meraviglia sublime. Questa viene procurata 
esclusivamente dalla poesia che diviene appunto un rimedio se non il riscatto 
contro la noia. 

Da questo schema, perfettamente estratto dai frammenti leopardiani e che noi 
abbiamo ancora pil’ schematizzato ma che nelle pagine della Harwell @ 
estremamente vivace, l’autrice parte per l’analisi de Jl pensiero dominante nel 
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terzo capitolo del libro. Ripercorrendo con finezza la critica precedente 
specialmente De Robertis e Binni, l’autrice argomenta con un’analisi attenta del 
canto a favore del suo valore poetico, non tanto riconosciuto dalla critica e 
specialmente dal De Robertis. Ci risulta perd alquanto non chiara la tematica 
dell’entusiasmo applicata a questa poesia. Come si sa essa @ una lunga apostrofe al 
pensiero che l’amore suscita nel poeta. Pensiero che finisce per essere 
petrarcamente e platonicamente quello della sua donna angelicata e delle sue 
bellezze. Questo pensiero dominante rende |’autore una specie di superuomo 
(“maggior mi sento” v. 65). Per lui l’amore diventa il centro del cuore umano e 
inoltre sogno ed errore, anche se di natura divina. Ma non serve continuare nella 
parafrasi: ci sembrava che, fornendo i tratti principali, si potesse riscontrare 
l’estraneita della tematica dell’entusiasmo, la quale si colloca all’interno della 
poetica leopardiana, con una apostrofica, e quindi un po’ cliché, esaltazione 
dell’amore. Tranne che si voglia equiparare l’entusiasmo creativo con l’amore 
universale e allora credo che ci troveremmo in un discorso critico antiquato, 
umanistico, contenutistico e psicologistico. Ma 1l’autrice non fa di questi 
accoppiamenti né comunque ci chiarisce il nesso tra teoria poetica dell’entusiasmo 
e Il pensiero. Ci resta una analisi raffinata del testo concentrata specialmente nelle 
pagine finali del capitolo. 

Il quarto capitolo rende omaggio ad un poeta contemporaneo di grande 
levatura, Mario Luzi, che con la sua poesia e le sue riflessioni critiche hanno 
seguito la lettura di Leopardi da parte della Harwell. Ora in questo capitolo 
appassionato ed entusiastico si fa palese proprio il percorso di lettura della 
Harwell e il tono tutto particolare con cui é@ stato condotto. Qui tocchiamo 
veramente con mano una lettura personalissima che trascende il Leopardi stesso 
per farsi quasi confessione lirica e privata. L’autrice non mette a confronto Luzi e 
Leopardi (non @ il suo uno studio di comparativistica) ma riflette sulla loro 
esperienza di poeti. Si sofferma soprattutto sulla loro analisi del mondo come 
deserto, il quale deserto diventa momento di partenza per una salvezza al di 1a del 
mondo. Ed é quest’aspetto religioso che l’autrice ci propone nell’ultima parte del 
suo libro. Una religione della speranza e del fiore (ma si stia attenti perché La 
ginestra @& canto politico e non religioso); religiosita che, se pur presente in 
Leopardi, secondo me non appare come prioritaria rispetto ad un atteggiamento 
materialistico e critico. L’autrice qui introduce la sua cultura e le sue letture (Pascal, 
Simone Weil, Cristina Campo, ecc. pensatori inquieti in seno al cristianesimo), 
seguendo un percorso unilaterale ma potente. Mancano nelle sue pagine riferimenti 
alla critica leopardiana pil vicina a noi, tranne che questa assenza voglia dire una 
condanna in toto dell’ultime letture critiche. 

Ma il pregio del volume @ quello di averci di nuovo avvicinato al poeta con 
una sensibilita unica e anche di farci riflettere non solo sulla produzione 
leopardiana ma anche sulla poesia in generale. E mi piace concludere questa breve 
nota con due passi, presi quasi a caso, che siano testimoni della scrittura 
dell’autrice: “Uno degli aspetti pit: tragici di questo poeta @ proprio la sua insonne 
coscienza, che lo fa apparire come quei dannati dagli occhi senza palpebre cui non 
si concede tregua nella presenza del proprio tormento. . . . La coscienza della 
precarieta, della morte dell’assurdo, del vuoto, del nulla, che @ non astrattamente 
inscritta nel suo pensiero ma in ogni attimo incisa nella sua carne, non tollera la 
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prospettiva della distrazione, ne @ offesa” (64-65). “Un certo tipo di poeta— 
Leopardi, Baudelaire—, @ necessariamente, alla radice, un “disadattato", un 
personaggio, cioé, a cui per natura @ impossibile accettare il limite del nostro 
mondo” (110). 


Emilio Speciale 
University of Chicago 


Anna Dolfi. La doppia memoria: saggi su Leopardi e il 
leopardismo. Roma: Bulzoni, 1986. Pp. 211. L. 19,000. 


Sono qui raccolti in volume cinque tra articoli e interventi apparsi 
precedentemente tra il 1978 e il 1980, pit due saggi originali: “Della memoria, i 
libri e degli ‘efimeri’” e “Zanzotto e l’inconscio della lingua.” Filo conduttore 
della raccolta sono le varie configurazioni del tema della memoria nella poetica e 
nella filosofia del Leopardi. 

Nel primo saggio l’autrice esamina il significato tragico della visione 
leopardiana alla luce delle categorie classiche ben note al poeta recanatese e a 
confronto con le definizioni hegeliane formulate fra l’altro nella Fenomenologia 
dello spirito e con le teorie schlegeliane relative a un ideale tragico moderno che 
proietti l’azione nella zona della fantasia. Dei tre tempi possibili della dimensione 
tragica, Leopardi predilige il presente come “tempo pit di ogni altro assolutamente 
necessario” (4). Inoltre egli non segue uno schema imperniato su un dinamismo 
triadico di tipo hegeliano, portante ad una soluzione finale, ma piuttosto un 
movimento circolare, un ripiegamento consapevole del dramma su se stesso, senza 
sbocchi o alternative di fuga: “L’immobile ginestra segna il volontario rifiuto che 
Leopardi oppone allo scatto dialettico; il circolo non si chiude, ma si ripropone 
sempre quasi linea interrotta, perpetuando in assoluto |’infelice coscienza come 
negazione, costante tragedia dell’assenza, della Sehnsucht non completamente 
verificata” (22). 

L’uomo tragico leopardiano si scontra, pil che con un antagonista, con il 
fantasma dell’assenza, del vuoto, della negazione, della morte, ed @ quindi 
ricondotto al finito, al terrestre, ai limiti della “siepe”: “. . . Leopardi, proprio 
nella postulazione delle strutture dai termini mancanti, nell’infinito/indefinito del 
possibile, sente l’iurgenza del condizionamento e delle categorie dello spazio e del 
tempo che risolvono nella contraddizione, che verificano nella prassi un’illusione 
da distruggere disperatamente” (41). 

Nel secondo saggio l’autrice cerca di mettere a fuoco i punti di contatto della 
filosofia leopardiana con la classicita, e individua nell’Enchiridion di Epitteto 
l’opera che pit’ di ogni altra forse ha trattenuto l’attenzione del recanatese, 
suggerendogli un modello e uno stimolo. Altri autori hanno fornito spunti e 
motivi, Marco Aurelio, Seneca e anche Cicerone, ma l’ombra di Epitteto si stende 
ampia sulla produzione leopardiana, a cominciare appunto dal suo volgarizzamento 
dell’Enchiridion, testimonianza di una scelta e di un’appropriazione consapevole; 
riaffiora poi nel progetto mai realizzato di un suo manuale di filosofia, e persiste 
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fino agli ultimi scritti che testimoniano l’inconcussa fedelta di Leopardi a una 
filosofia che sia “saggezza che conduce contemporaneamente a una controllata 
coscienza e all’indifferenza (non per sé e per gli altri, ma per i beni esterni del 
mondo)” (45). 

Nel terzo saggio la Dolfi si ripropone il tema del “tempo interno”, che @ poi 
la coscienza dolorosa del presente, unico vero punto di riferimento nel mare della 
transitorieta e della precarieta esistenziale, l’istante dello scatto consapevole, del 
risveglio filosofico, dell’ora poetica: “I] presente (quello che tale @ stato anche 
relativamente a un pili remoto passato) @ solo e sempre il momento nel quale il 
tempo svela la sua illusorieta e induce a misurarsi con lo spazio della morte . . .” 
(91). 

Essenziale, nella dimensione umana, il confluire della memoria individuale e 
di quella collettiva, letteraria, rappresentata dai libri: “fatale @ l’intersecarsi della 
memoria di cid che si legge e si @ letto con cid che si sente e si @ sentito, 
necessario @ il confondersi di queste due modalita di percezione (una teorica 
astratta, l’altra tutta concreta, sia pure riflessa all’interno) in un unico duraturo 
tempo interiore . . .” (92). 

E’ a questo crocevia che é possibile, per quanto fuggevolmente, cogliere e 
fissare la trama sottile delle illusioni attraverso la fabulazione. Ma la poesia, unica 
speranza di durata oltre il caduco, @ poi essa stessa coinvolta nella ruina del 
tempo, essendo affidata “alla pitt fragile delle facolta [la memoria, n.d.r.], che una 
volta indebolita, scomparsa—ed é fatale—trascina con sé ogni conoscenza e 
scienza.. .” (100-1). 

La fedele predilezione di Ungaretti per Leopardi @, secondo Anna Dolfi (nel 
saggio successivo), motivata da una comune esigenza a far coincidere 
integralmente la vita e la poesia in una fusione totale che implichi ad ogni istante 
il postulato biografico. Ma mentre l’ispirazione ungarettiana si esercita in molte 
direzioni ed é@ per cosi dire ‘“‘transitiva”, cioé aperta al futuro, e persino all’ansia 
religiosa, quella di Leopardi appare all’autrice ripetere soltanto l’esito negativo, in 
una “intransitivita” che esclude ogni finale riscatto. In entrambi perd, la poesia 
sembra nascere “dall’oggetto assente”, “solo che . . . la lontananza di Leopardi é 
iato e frattura vitale, impossibile riassunzioe delle cose alla vita, mentre quella di 
Ungaretti @ difficile riappropriazione di un esserci originario, tramandato nel 
tempo, ma immemorabilmente scomparso nel fondo sepolcro della storia e della 
memoria” (109). 

Del resto era inevitabile, data la matrice ideologica di Ungaretti e il suo 
proposito di “conciliare il vero col mistero”, che sentisse il bisogno di “risalire al 
punto dove la frattura, sia pur felicemente, per intuizione di modernita, si era 
creata, e quel punto era esemplarmente Leopardi” (113). 

Il convincimento che esista un’unita inscindibile tra vita e poesia guida anche 
Sergio Solmi (quinto saggio), sia nella sua attivita di critico sempre attento alle 
componenti biografiche dell’opera leopardiana, sia come poeta, quando ritrova 
specialmente nell’ultimo Leopardi un registro espressivo e un contenuto che 
echeggiano nella visione solmiana “di un mondo lanciato a uno sviluppo 
scientifico che non ha risolto i pit veri problemi dell’uomo e soprattutto non ha 
calmato l’inquietudine esistenziale, lasciando aperto il tempo dell’attesa per quella 
piccola vita individuale condotta con laicissima, disperata, leopardiana coscienza 
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di unicita” (132). 

Nel saggio intitolato “Leopardismo e terza generazione” sfilano in rapida 
successione nomi quali Bigongiari, Macri, Bo, Luzi, Rebora ecc., che l’autrice di 
volta in volta osserva alla luce della loro dipendenza o reazione al messaggio 
leopardiano. Si tratta per lo pid soltanto di accenni, alcuni dei quali sono perd 
particolarmente illuminanti, come il discorso sui ripensamenti di Carlo Bo, da 
Poverta di Leopardi alle successive rivalutazioni in L’eredita di Leopardi, che 
sancisce senza riserve “]’intatta persistenza del poeta” (153). 

Pid specifica ]’analisi del rapporto Zanzotto-Leopardi, nell’ultimo saggio della 
raccolta, dove le corrispondenze fra il poeta veneto e il suo predecessore 
recanatese si manifestano in una specie di coincidentia oppositorum. Qui uno dei 
fatti nuovi é |’intensita linguistica ottenuta da Zanzotto tramite l’uso del dialetto, 
che gli permette di evidenziare “quella vocalita destinata assieme a bestemmiare e 
lodare” (197) che ha indubbiamente nel Leopardi un antecedente illustre ed 
esemplare. 


Clavio Ascari 
Mary Washington College 


Toni Negri. Lenta ginestra. Milano: Sugar Co., 1987. 


Lessi del libro di Negri, Lenta ginestra, su un numero dell’‘Espresso” dell’87. 
Nei mesi che passarono fino al momento in cui potei prendere in mano il libro, 
furono ipotesi, speculazioni. Come mai Toni Negri, uno dei leader di Autonomia 
Operaia, professore di Dottrina della Stato alla facolta di Scienze Politiche 
dell’Universita di Padova, teorico del marxismo, coinvolto nell’inchiesta 7 aprile, 
ritenuto responsabile di vari atti terroristici compiuti dalle Brigate Rosse, 
compreso l’attentato ad Aldo Moro, si era interessato a Leopardi? L’‘Espresso”, 
nelle poche righe dedicate alla cosa, parlava di un antico amore per Leopardi, di 
uno studio che aveva accompagnato tutta la sua vita, di un entusiasmo per un 
grande pensatore moderno. Era abbastanza per stimolare la mia curiosita. Confesso 
che immaginavo da parte di Negri un tipo di operazione alla Luporini, per 
intenderci, dalla quale emergesse un Leopardi marxista ante-litteram, un Leopardi 
rivoluzionario. 

Era stato Binni, alla fine degli anni 40, uno dei primi a sottolineare la portata 
rivoluzionaria del pensiero di Leopardi nella Nuova poetica leopardiana (Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1947). Binni reagiva a buon diritto alla parzialissima lettura di Croce per 
il quale filosofia e poesia erano termini antitetici, e che aveva percid rigettato 
l’ottanta per cento della produzione leopardiana, comprese le parti che sono oggi a 
buon diritto considerate tra le pit’ valide. Se Binni era stato l’iniziatore di un 
nuovo tipo di critica leopardiana, dobbiamo, tuttavia, riconoscere il giusto debito 
verso Adriano Tilgher che nel 1940 scrisse un intero libro sulla filosofia di 
Leopardi (ripubblicato da Boni, 1979). Il dopoguerra fu un periodo in cui, come 
dice Carpi ne JI poeta e la politica (Napoli, Liguori, 1978), la cultura si apriva ad 
un impegno politico nuovo (215). Il famoso saggio di Luporini Leopardi 
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progressivo uscito nel °47 e ripubblicato di recente (Roma, Editori Riuniti, 1980) 
diede a questa linea d’interpretazione una coloritura definitivamente marxista. 
Seguirono gli ottimi studi di Timpanaro (Classicismo e illuminismo nell'Ottocento 
italiano, Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1965) che ancora oggi in un recente saggio afferma 
l’atteggiamento progressivo di Leopardi (Antileopardiani e neomoderati nella 
sinistra italiana, Pisa, ETS, 1982). Anche coloro che non seguirono questa ala 
estrema, da quel momento dovettero fare i conti con la nuova lettura sociale di 
Leopardi. Perfino il pit’ crociano dei grandi critici leopardiani, Mario Fubini, ne fu 
influenzato. Nella ristampa del suo classico commento ai Canti si é infatti aperto 
ad una visione pit' “eroica” della “Ginestra” (Carpi 215). 

Era il Leopardi sociale su cui si poneva l’enfasi in questi saggi. I] suo attacco 
contro il progresso tecnologico, il feroce sarcasmo nei confronti dell’ingenuo 
entusiasmo del suo secolo per le macchine, la sua profonda critica 
dell’automatismo a cui vanno incontro gli uomini e della disumanizzazione della 
vita, erano messe alla luce per la prima volta con lo scopo di mostrare l’esistenza 
di un Leopardi non solo interessato ai problemi sociali, ma profondamente critico 
della civilta moderna. Anche questa era stata una reazione, che seppur giustificata e 
con ottime intuizioni, veniva ad esagerare un aspetto del pensiero di Leopardi che, 
senza dubbio esisteva, ma che aveva risvolti di una complessita tale da non poter 
essere liquidato come progressista e premarxista. 

E ci fu un’altra reazione. Vari studiosi si opposero a tale interpretazione 
sottolineando il misantropismo di Leopardi, il suo disinteresse per ogni tipo di 
societa, la sua esclusiva preoccupazione per l’individuo. Famoso su questa linea il 
saggio di Carpi. “Completamente privo di fiducia nella possibilita di 
trasformazione della societa,” scrive, “incapace cioé di distinzione e di analisi 
dialettica [Leopardi] non imputava i mali storici a una certa politica e ad una certa 
economia, bensi all’economia e alla politica” (175). 

Nella stessa direzione furono i saggi di I. P. Botti, La nobilta del poeta 
(Napoli, Liguori, 1979), e la lettera aperta di Jonard a Sebastiano Timpanaro “Du 
‘Progressivisme’ de Leopardi” (Problemi 48-49 [1977]). Leopardi diventd 
misantropo, asociale, reazionario. Ma anche questa critica cadde nell’estremismo 
della polemica. Indubbiamente c’era della ragione da entrambe le parti, perché, 
come ci ha insegnato Manzoni, “la ragione e il torto non si dividono mai con un 
taglio cosi netto, che ogni parte abbia soltanto dell’una o dell’altro” (J promessi 
sposi, Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1935, 23). L’errore consisteva, forse, da entrambe 
le parti, nel circoscrivere Leopardi in un ambito tanto ristretto. Egli non fu mai un 
politico, e questo ce l’ha ripetuto ad infinitum. La soluzione, se una soluzione 
c’era, non poteva percid né cercarla, né scoprirla nell’ambito della politica, verso 
la quale nutri sempre profonda sfiducia. 

Se di soluzione si pud parlare, @ sul piano dell’estetica che dobbiamo andare a 
cercarla. Non per nulla Leopardi fu innanzitutto poeta e fervente credente nel 
potere di riscatto dell’arte—e su questo punto insistono infatti anche le migliori 
pagine dell’ultimo Binni (La poesia di Leopardi negli anni napoletani, “La 
rassegna della letteratura italiana” 84 [1980], 427-57). 

Chiusa questa lunga parentesi torniamo a Toni Negri e precisamente ai Toni 
Negri degli anni 70; gli anni di piombo. Siamo nel ’79. Usufruendo di una legge 
speciale contro il terrorismo, il giudice Calogero fa arrestare Toni Negri insieme 
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ad altre settanta persone in quello che fu chiamato il Blitz del 7 aprile. 
L’imputazione: costituzione e partecipazione ad associazioni sovversive: Brigate 
rosse, Autonomia operaia. Le prove sarebbero state ricavate dal “sequestro di 
documenti e collaborazione con le testate Rosso, Controinformazione, Potere 
operaio, volantini e documenti in cui s’incita all’illegalita in massa” (“La 
Repubblica” [15 aprile 1986], 70). 

Antonio Negri fa quattro anni di carcere. Marco Pennella, leader del Partito 
Radicale, con un suo tipico gesto provocatorio presenta Negri come capolista alle 
elezioni alla Camera dell’84. Lo scopo: galvanizzare l’opinione pubblica sullo 
scandalo della carcerazione preventiva—nel 1983 1’80% dei detenuti nelle carceri 
italiane @ in attesa di processo. Negri viene eletto. Rimesso in liberta grazie 
all’immunita parlamentare, il 12 luglio si presenta all’apertura della nuova Camera. 
Caos, scompiglio, insulti, proteste. La magistratura chiede l’arresto di Negri. La 
maggioranza del Parlamento vota a favore. Negri scappa in Francia. 

Questi i fatti politici a conoscenza di chiunque abbia la possibilita e la 
pazienza di seguirli sui giornali. Pochissimi sanno, invece, che Toni Negri oltre 
scrivere saggi sul marxismo, su Spinoza e Descartes, oltre a studiare le varie 
costituzioni e ad insegnare Dottrina dello Stato, ha sempre amato Leopardi, tanto 
da dedicargli anni di studio e un volume densissimo che deve essergli costato 
molto lavoro. 

Qui negli Stati Uniti mentre ancora cercavo di immaginarne il contenuto, mi 
aspettavo, lo confesso, un’altra forzatura dei testi leopardiani in chiave marxista, 
o un altro appello al Leopardi precursore di teorie leniniste o maoiste. Ero 
comunque affascinata dall’idea che uno storico non di letteratura, ma di filosofia e 
di scienze politiche—tanto aborrite da Leopardi—avesse potuto dedicare tanto 
studio a un grande poeta; e cid veniva a corroborare ancor pil la teoria di un 
Leopardi grande pensatore. 

La lettura @ stata una rivelazione, avvenuta lentamente, a piccoli passi, in una 
fitta rete verbale dove si dovevano interrogare tutte le parole, non sempre certa di 
averne afferrato il significato. Ma questo spesso non era univoco. Negri é uno 
studioso di grande serieta e profonda cultura che, perd, unisce all’atavica retorica 
dell’ intellettuale italiano l’oscurantismo verbale assimilato dai filosofi francesi. I] 
suo soggiomo a Parigi l’ha avvicinato alla critica di Barthes, Lacan, Foucault e 
agli innumerevoli problemi del testo. L’apparato critico occupa quasi altrettante 
pagine quante il testo stesso, ed @ spesso pit illuminante di quello. Chissa che 
anche Negri non lo consideri in varie parti il vero testo. 

Il discorso di Negri si riallaccia a quello della critica leopardiana 
d’avanguardia, quella che cominciando dagli anni 70 si é concentrata sulla filosofia 
di Leopardi, vista come parte indissolubile della sua poesia. II sottotitolo di Lenta 
ginestra & infatti Saggio sull’ontologia di Giacomo Leopardi. Fondamentale il 
libro di Anna Dolfi, Leopardi tra negazione e utopia (Padova, Liviana, 1973), che 
offre un’interpretazione ‘“francofortese” di Leopardi in linea con Adorno, 
Horkheimer e Marcuse, e il suo recente saggio La dialettica leopardiana e la 
tragedia dell’assenza (“Sigma” 1 [1978]), in cui Dolfi afferma la presenza in 
Leopardi di una dialettica di tipo pre-hegeliano che, tuttavia, rifiuta la sintesi e 
accetta la presenza di un pensiero negativo. Come Adorno, dice Dolfi, anche 
Leopardi arriva attraverso la negazione della negazione ad un’utopia di tipo 
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marcusiano, e cioé, priva di qualsiasi garanzia ontologica circa il suo futuro 
rializzarsi. Su questa linea sono gli studi di M. A. Rigoni (Saggio sul pensiero 
leopardiano, Padova, CLEUP, 1982) e Il pensiero poetante di Antonio Prete 
(Milano, Feltrinelli, 1984). Con questi due saggi l’enfasi viene posta su un 
pensiero negativo, percid su un Leopardi modernissimo, novecentesco. Quel che 
pid c’interessa, tuttavia, @ la portata del discorso critico di oggi che si concentra, 
per far giustizia ad un’omissione durata troppo a lungo, sull’importanza filosofica 
di Leopardi, “l’unico grande pensatore-poeta che I'Italia abbia mai posseduto, 
precursore di Nietzsche e del nichilismo”, scrive Rigoni in Leopardi et la vertige 
de la lucidité (“Nouvelle Revue Frangaise” 376 [1984], 82). Nell’esame dello 
Zibaldone, Prete invece mette in risalto l’operazione filosofica di Leopardi che lo 
porta a dichiarare l’insufficienza della ragione, ma che implica anche “l’apertura di 
uno scontro che ha al centro la difesa del simbolico” e, cioé, della poesia (84). 

Negri riprende da qui il discorso filosofico su Leopardi, che considera come un 
esponente del Romanticismo europeo, e artefice di una riapertura culturale 
dell’Italia dopo due secoli di chiusura e di provincialismo. Innanzitutto Negri 
inserisce Leopardi in una tradizione di materialismo realistico, i cui passi sono 
segnati da Machiavelli, Ariosto, Bruno e Galileo. Il rogo di Bruno e la condanna 
di Galileo, secondo Negri, rappresentano il momento di crisi per l’Italia. La 
repressione secentesca isolera la nostra penisola dal concerto politico e culturale 
europeo. Leopardi si riallaccia a questo materialismo; un materialismo che non 
deve essere confuso con quello marxista, perché materialismo non significa 
necessariamente materialismo storico. 

Negri inizia il suo lunghissimo saggio affermando che solo con il Leopardi il 
Risorgimento italiano si pone al livello della metafisica europea, dandogli cosi, in 
apertura, una sanzione filosofica di grande respiro. Il suo maggior contributo al 
pensiero moderno é, senza dubbio, la liquidazione della “tentazione dialettica” 
(48). In un periodo in cui venivano elaborati grandi sistemi dialettici, Leopardi 
opera un vero e proprio smantellamento della dialettica, mostrando 1’impossibilita 
della sintesi, cioé, l’impossibilita del superamento del limite, del negativo. Sara la 
poesia ad entrare in scena a questo punto, e “a porsi allo stesso livello del 
pensiero riflesso,” perché in essa “é contenuto un sapere . . . una chiave teorica di 
costruzione del mondo” (13). 

La fenomenologia di tale processo si dispiega nell’idillio “L’Infinito” che 
Negri definisce un tentativo fallito di dialettica. L’esperimento dialettico si compie 
nelle contrapposizioni: quello / Infinito silenzio / questa voce / l'eterno, dove non 
c’é gerarchia, né articolazione tra positivo e negativo. La comparazione si svolge 
a livello dell’essere, di un essere che non accetta superamento perché mai accetta 
l’annullarsi del “questo”. Per Negri l’immensita in cui il pensier s’annega—ma egli 
non spiega perd l’uso di un verbo a connotazione altamente passiva—non é@ 
l’infinito, ma @ quella “della comparazione irresolubile, della dialettica 
impossibile” (45). L’immersione nell’essere rende impossibile ogni mediazione. 
Nell’affermazione di tale paradosso sta il valore poetico dell’“Infinito”, che non @ 
che un’esaltazione del finito. In Leopardi @ percid sempre presente quella base 
materialistica settecentesca (alla Montesquieu, per intenderci) che non permette 
soluzioni ideali. Ci sono in lui un approfondimento di questa materialita e uno 
sforzo di costruire “una trama di sensi significanti all’interno di essa” (98). Non 
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basta conoscere l’infelicita del mondo. Bisogna viverla. 

La ragione pud esprimersi solo come negativita; a questa conclusione 
Leopardi arriva svolgendo fino in fondo le implicazioni insite nella filosofia 
settecentesca. Se Kant costituisce invece un’analitica trascendentale della ragione, 
atta a farsi base di una soluzione ideale del problema della conoscenza, Leopardi 
nega questa pretesa della ragione. La ragione non puod interpretare un senso che 
non c’é. La dialettica @ crudele perché non pud essere conclusa, e non pud essere 
conclusa perché @ fondata su un essere che é materiale e non permette soluzioni 
ideali. Neanche Hegel riuscira a sopportare il peso di tanto materialismo. 
Risolvera la crisi con una dialettica che affida allo spirito assoluto il ruolo della 
divinita (112). Tale sviluppo dialettico per Leopardi non pud che chiudersi su se 
stesso in uno schema ipostatico. L’“universo dei sensi” non ha risposte per le 
domande poste dal desiderio. Deve percid produrre lui stesso significati. Nella crisi 
della dialettica, che cid nonostante continua a vivere come esigenza, 
l’immaginazione, e cioé l’ipotesi soggettiva, &@ valida e produttiva. 
L’immaginazione, infatti, non é che la lotta di ragione e natura che cosi lottando 
produce realta. 

Negri chiama “II cantico del Gallo Silvestre” il “miracolo metafisico” delle 
Operette, dove l’“analitica (non dialettica) della ragione si realizza” come 
“catastrofe razionale”, e l’immaginazione si pone come potenza costitutiva” (164). 
L’immaginazione é@ qui libera e pud produrre un’immagine che vinca la stessa 
natura: la distruzione, |’entropia dell’universo. E questa é conclusione poetica, non 
filosofica. “Parlando filosoficamente, l’esistenza che mai @ cominciata, non avra 
mai fine” (166). “Il disastro cosmico é@ l’unica fondazione della morale. Averlo 
dentro . . . possederlo—perché liberta e immaginazione possano darsi” (166-67). 
L’arte, quindi, per Leopardi non @ superamento della contraddizione, conciliazione, 
diretta “manifestazione di Dio”, ma prodotto del contrasto (369). 

Secondo Negri Leopardi si accosta a tutte e tre le correnti antidialettiche 
dell’Ottocento (quella rappresentata da Schopenhauer, quella della sinistra 
hegeliana e quella dell’Esistenzialismo), ma mantiene una sua posizione 
individuale che gli permette di andare oltre. In lui la rottura con la dialettica e il 
razionalismo si realizza come tentativo di costruire soggettivita, una soggettivita 
ovviamente materiale. Egli “rompe lo sviluppo della filosofia dell’Ottocento nella 
misura in cui riprende la forza costruttiva della dialettica, rovesciandone il 
funzionamento” (272). 

Il ponderoso volume di Negri ha come scopo principale quello di dimostrare, 
usando Leopardi come esempio, la tesi che solo una concezione materialistica del 
mondo pud veramente giustificare la poesia e la sua forza creativa. La poesia come 
“produzione, infatti, @ concepibile solo dove non vi sia un ordine compiuto ed 
assoluto della verita” (288) dove non esista un mondo di universali precostituiti da 
rivelare. Solo quindi in un mondo che consideri gli universali come mere 
convenzioni, cioé in un orizzonte materialistico, la poesia @ un concreto. Poesia é 
momento di rottura; é@ costruire nel nulla. Il mondo che c’é dato @ irrazionale. 
Viviamo nell’assurdo; ma la vera vita comincia dove la necessita del mondo viene 
rifiutata e il soggetto si costruisce poeticamente. Assumendo l’assurdita, 
l’insensatezza del mondo e la possibilita del valore come produzione umana il 
materialismo acquista una veste etica. La poesia @ un fatto ontologico. La rottura 
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poetica apre il sentiero all’etica. Come aveva detto Marcuse: “l’arte combatte la 
reificazione facendo . . . cantare un mondo pietrificato” (294). Per Negri solo il 
materialismo pud percid dare un significato al mondo. Questo é il cammino di 
Leopardi che, sempre vincolato alla corporeita del finito, demistifica prima le 
illusioni della morale e della politica, scoprendo il nulla come sostanza 
dell’universo, e in un secondo momento, come coscienza poetica, costituisce 
un’altra realta entro questo stesso nulla. 

Ed ecco la grande modermita di Leopardi, la sua portata rivoluzionaria, la sua 
capacita di parlarci oggi. Un mondo vuoto di significati, dove regna “]’assoluta 
autonomia e indipendenza dei circuiti di significazione”, “questo circolo diabolico 
di autoreferenzialita esige una rottura” (300). L’atto poetico é rottura, oggi molto 
pit’ radicale perché carico di una “densita collettiva”. Quel dolore ci coinvolge 
tutti. 

In un certo senso Negri vede in Leopardi un atteggiamento ben piu 
costruttivo, e quindi positivo, che in tanto pensiero moderno, bloccato 
nell’inerzia del pensiero negativo. Pur precorrendo simili posizioni, percorrendo le 
ragioni del nulla, soffrendo la crisi dell’illuminismo e della dialettica, Leopardi 
non si chiude nell’inerzia. “La poesia glielo impedisce” (302). “L’unico modo per 
liberarsi dal nulla e dalla morte”, dice Negri, parafrasando Leopardi, “é 
comprenderli, e nel soffrirli garantire la passione. Il problema @ fissato 
ontologicamente, analizzato filosoficamente, risolto poeticamente” (303). 

E il rivoluzionario Negri, il leader di Autonomia, accusato di scrivere pagine 
incitanti alla lotta armata e di aver chiamato gli operai in piazza per ribaltare 
l’ordine costituito, sembra qui confidare nelle armi (pit efficaci?) della poesia, 
capace di operare una rottura nel mondo dei significati. I] poeta, seppur prodotto, 
come vuole Marx, di una certa situazione storica e di una precisa dinamica socio- 
economica, ne é anche il portavoce consapevole e possiede la forza di vivere in sé 
tale contraddizione e di farla esplodere. Ma qui Negri ci lascia davanti a una 
vecchia impasse. Crede egli dunque che il poeta debba fare la sua rivoluzione, cioé 
una rivoluzione d’élite, ad uso e consumo degli intellettuali, mentre gli operai 
scendono in piazza a fare la loro con “falce e martello”, per citare la famosa 
canzone simbolo del ’68 di Paolo Pietrangeli? O pensa forse che sia il poeta- 
intellettuale a preparare il terreno agli operai e per gli operai? E in quale veste, 
allora, @ sceso lui in piazza vicino a questi? Possono conciliarsi questi due tipi di 
rivoluzione? L’intellettuale agisce a livello di idee, di credenze, di tradizioni, di 
miti, il cui cambiamento non avviene immediatamente, ma attraverso un lento 
processo di istruzione e di educazione. Un tipo di rivoluzione che si svolge 
diacronicamente e di cui @ impossibile stabilire i tempi. La rivoluzione operaia, 
invece, Si attua, o si dovrebbe attuare, in tempi ristretti, in cui l’azione prende il 
sopravvento sulla riflessione o meglio la rimuove. E deve ricorrere alla violenza 
proprio perché quel processo di rivoluzione intelletuale non pud tener passo con 
quella. Una presa del poter politico costringera forse gli uomini ad agire in un 
certo modo, ma non potra mai costringerli a pensare in un certo modo. La 
scissione tra classe operaia e intellettuali si ripresenta in tutta la sua drammaticita, 
dando vita a una classe d’intelletuali schizofrenici. 

Qualunque possa essere la risposta a queste domande, ancora attuali dopo le 
lunghe riflessioni di Gramsci, un fatto certo emerge da questa ponderosa e Lenta 
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ginestra (lenta forse, perché ponderosa), ed @ la grandezza intellettuale di Leopardi. 
Senza dubbio ci troviamo di fronte ad un messaggio che nella sua forza 
significante @ ancora in grado di mettere in crisi il pil’ impegnato degli 
intellettuali di oggi. 


Daniela Bini 
University of Texas at Austin 


Antonio Tari. Estetica esistenziale. Ed. and introd. Massimo 
Leotta. Napoli: Morano Editore, 1987. Pp. 485. L. 32,000. 


Antonio Tari (1809-84) taught esthetics for many years at the University of 
Naples. His lectures, which at the time represented a major academic attraction, 
were for a while attended by young Benedetto Croce, who remembers Tari with 
particular benevolence more than once in his books. Tari’s works, however, for 
the most part remained unpublished. Of his major endeavor in esthetics, 
comprising three volumes—Estetica ideale, Estetica esistenziale, Estetica reale— 
only the first appeared in his own time (1863). The second volume, Estetica 
esistenziale, has now been brought to light for the first time by Massimo Leotta, 
who in 1983 devoted to the forgotten Neapolitan thinker a substantial book, La 
filosofia di Antonio Tari (Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici). His 
edition with extensive notes and a lucid forty-six page Introduction constitutes a 
real contribution not only to the understanding of Tari’s total esthetic thought, 
but also to a better assessment of problems which are alive today. 

Tari’s esthetics is, generally speaking, idealistic in character and, to a large 
extent, derived from German esthetic conceptions of the time. It holds, however, 
the middle ground between absolute idealism and realism, between Hegel and 
Herbart. For him the beautiful is neither a totally subjective creation nor an 
objective reality, neither an a priori nor an experimental fact exclusively, for 
subjectivity and objectivity cannot exist outside their dialectical relation. His 
esthetic doctrine, as Leotta puts it in his Introduction, develops in three moments: 
“ideal esthetics,” which deals with the metaphysics of the beautiful; “existential 
esthetics,” which studies the beautiful in nature; and “esthetics of the real,” which 
concerns itself with the beautiful in the arts. The Estetica esistenziale illustrates 
the diverse modes in which the beautiful manifests itself in the inorganic cosmos, 
living nature, and the psychical domain. More specifically it describes and 
analyzes the various esthetic responses elicited in the artist’s mind by natural 
elements. 

After Tari, the problem of physical or natural beauty was examined by Croce 
from a strictly idealistic viewpoint, in his Estetica (1902), concluding that what 
we call natural beauty does not exist, because the beautiful is not a physical fact 
or a quality of objects and it does not belong to things but to man’s spiritual 
activity. What is not produced by the esthetic spirit or related to it is neither 
beautiful nor ugly. The revival of Tari’s esthetics, therefore, seems to be a 
challenge to the rigidity of Croce’s doctrine, for it is an assertion of the beautiful 
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in nature which Croce categorically denied. 

The basis for Tari’s esthetic theory is provided by his metaphysical 
conception, of which the Introduction to the book offers a clear outline. At the 
center of his metaphysics resides what he calls the “Innominable” (a sort of 
Oversoul, of Kantian Noumenon, or Schopenhaurean Will), which is unknowable, 
ineffable, and boundless. Human thought is limited to the particularity of 
changing phenomena, for it can never encompass the Whole and must confine 
itself to the knowledge of fleeting experiences. There are on the one hand, the 
infinity and immobility of the “Innominable” (which Tari considers to be the 
Real), and on the other the relativity and limitation of thought in constant 
becoming. The “Innominable” pervades the entire universe to varying degrees; it 
is thus present both in nature and in human life. And beauty is nothing but the 
presence of it in the various elements and aspects of the natural world, from 
inorganic forms to living forms. Tari’s beauty can, in some respects, be likened 
to Plotinus’s beauty, which consists in the divine light shining in concrete 
reality. 

The beautiful is the reverberation of the “Innominable” in nature. Thus nature 
presents itself to man as a beautiful thing. If beauty is metaphysical in its 
essence because it is an emanation from the “Innominable,” it has at the same 
time a concrete reality. Thought must grasp and understand it in the phenomenon, 
and grasping and understanding it mean constructing it. Thus, in its concreteness 
it becomes creation. Beauty, then, is not only an a priori condition, nor is it an 
objective entity, but a synthesis of both. The artist is the intermediary between 
the “Innominable” and the ever changing phenomena which constitute the eternal 
becoming of man’s experience and knowledge. 

In the Estetica esistenziale the study of the beautiful often exceeds the limits 
of esthetics, and it enters the domain of natural history: geology, natural science, 
anthropology. The book is written imaginatively and with a wealth of knowledge 
in the field of philosophy, science, and literature. The frequent use (almost on 
every page) of quotations from poets to illustrate theoretical points makes the 
work delightful reading. One of the most important and interesting contributions 
of the book is that the beautiful in nature is not only presented as an object of 
contemplation, but also and primarily as the main factor in the perennial 
becoming of the world. Natural beauty has a specific function in the spiritual 
development of matter. From the primitive forms, in which matter prevails over 
spirit, to the highest forms, in which matter is dominated by spirit, the distance 
is marked by a gradual progression toward the ultimate goal, which is the self- 
conscious human form. Esthetics becomes a sort of history or philosophy of 
nature, for it pinpoints the degree of spirituality of nature in its numberless 
aspects. Esthetics is, therefore, a law of the universe, the propelling principle of 
matter. Beauty designates the stages of the spirit in its effort to free itself from 
matter, and esthetics represents its gradual liberation and purification, as reflected 
in the works of art. The beautiful in nature is that which tends toward harmony. 
The progress of civilization symbolizes the development of esthetic 
potentialities. Whatever moves toward more perfect natural forms produces 
beauty. Beautiful things show the ever perfect determinations in the world of 
nature and the degree of spirituality in inorganic matter and living beings. 
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The productive energy of the beautiful is embodied in the artist, who 
transforms the chaos into orderly activity. Croce’s principle according to which 
there is no beauty in nature is thus refuted by Leotta in his Introduction: “Since 
man recognizes in nature the very same principle which applies to the 
constitution of himself, he is bound to judge beautiful or ugly the object of his 
natural contemplation, because the same spirit which produces the beautiful and 
the ugly is within himself” (15). There is no need for the spirit to move out of 
itself, for beauty is the reflection of subjective spirituality in the object. 

Tari’s book may have a particular significance to our times dominated as they 
are by an increasing skepticism concerning esthetic theories founded on 
metaphysical principles. The author’s doctrine, although somewhat fanciful, is one 
more proof that esthetics cannot thrive on empirical tenets without the risk of 
becoming meaningless. The absence of metaphysical principles does not free 
artistic creation from shackles and restrictions, as some critics assume, but puts it 
on shaky and slippery grounds where it loses its seriousness. What is beautiful 
must be something which can be universally recognized as such, and not an 
absolutely subjective whim. And Tari’s work is an effort to locate the place of the 
beautiful within human creativity and present it as a law of the universe. 


Giovanni Gullace 
SUNY, Binghamton 


Dacia Maraini. La bionda, la bruna e Vasino. Con gli occhi di 
oggi sugli anni settanta e ottanta. Milano: Rizzoli, 1987. Pp. 
208. L. 20,000. 


Tutta la scrittura di Dacia Maraini nel trascorso di quasi trent’anni s’identifica 
con uno dei movimenti, il femminismo, ormai considerato anche in Italia, tra i pid 
significativi della seconda meta del secolo. Non a caso, l’argomento che spicca di 
pit in questa raccolta di articoli, saggi, commenti apparsi su quotidiani e riviste 
quali JI Messaggero, L’ Espresso, Tuttolibri, nel corso di quindici anni, é quello 
della condizione delle donne. Anche in Italia, il discorso femminista é stato 
all’inizio rabbioso, irruente, coraggioso; poi s’é incanalato sulle ricerche 
accademiche, risultando in quel trionfo di volumi che stipa ora biblioteche e 
librerie (basta fare un confronto tra lo stato odierno di queste, e quello che si 
trovava sotto “voce donna” dieci anni fa, per rendersi conto dell’apporto di questa 
corrente in ogni campo del sapere). In questo compendio s’intravede come |’occhio 
testimoniante della scrittrice abbia compiuto il medesimo tragitto del movimento 
che stava osservando: da estasi inneggiante la singolarita e l’unita delle donne, 
all’incertezza, alla divisione, all’angoscia di apprendere tanti problemi diversi, 
tanto dissenso sul “da fare”, raggiungendo infine una mesta sobrieta cosi che, 
nella scrittura come nella vita, soltanto le soluzioni parziali e personali sembrano 
adesso legittime e possibili. 

Molti testi qui conservati fungono da diario, testimonianza dei tempi vissuti: 
la Maraini, in comune con molte femministe italiane degli anni settanta, svolse 
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varie attivita politiche che poi vennero espresse in una scrittura di “registrazione 
del vissuto”. Tale si pud definire la scrittura che descrive la sua esperienza teatrale 
a Centocelle nelle borgate romane e al teatro delle donne, La Maddalena, e le 
interviste, gli incontri e le polemiche con varie figure emblematiche di questa 
turbolente epoca, come Rossana Rossanda, Giorgio Bocca, Pasolini, Phyllis 
Chesler, Dario Fo. Certi saggi forniscono un rispecchiamento della societa italiana 
attuale: la violenza individuale e politica, le polemiche tra clero e laici, i rapporti 
famigliari, la volgarita dei mass media, le riforme del diritto, il consumerismo, il 
senso inesplicabile d’inferiorita che si rivela nel trascurare “le grandi madri al di 
qua delle montagne, quelle donne straordinarie che, come Anna Maria Ortese, Elsa 
Morante, Lalla Romano, Anna Banti, Fausta Cialente e Natalia Ginzburg ci hanno 
insegnato a scrivere da donne” (xi). Vi si trovano riflessioni e appunti che 
accompagnarono la stesura delle opere letterarie: se nel teatro la Maraini ha subito 
l’esperienza collettiva nel bagliore d’ingenuita e speranza dei primi anni del 
femminismo che corrisposero agli anni delle grandi riforme sociali, della baldoria 
sessantottesca, del compromesso storico, @ nei testi di ricerca sociologica, come 
nel picaresco Memorie di una ladra, o quelli d’indagine storica, come nel romanzo- 
cronaca Isolina, che 1’immaginazione limata dalla sua esperienza teatrale ha pieno 
sfogo. 

Anche questi brevi scritti offrono quello che c’é di pit autentico nelle opere 
letterarie della Maraini: come nelle commedie, il senso vivo del parlato; come 
nelle poesie, la focosa ironia; come nei romanzi, la spietata osservazione dei 
costumi. II] privilegiare del soggettivo, del personale, come movente dell’attivita 
letteraria e sociopolitica indica la sua parentela con il discorso teorico di Teresa de 
Lauretis, Héléne Cixous o Luce Irigaray, e viene qui rivelato da articoli che 
suggeriscono un confronto tra Maraini e Pasolini (con cui godette lunga amicizia). 
Mentre lui, all’epoca del pit’ grande successo commerciale e critico (con Ragazzi di 
vita, Accattone e Le ceneri di Gramsci) glorificava la spregiudicatezza sfrenata del 
ragazzo del sottoproletariato, la Maraini avvertiva la condizione diversa della 
donna, ancora priva di voce, e percid sempre pil’ emarginata, pil vittima di 
qualsiasi maschio di qualsiasi ceto sociale. 


Itala T. Rutter 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts 


Mark Pietralunga. Beppe Fenoglio and English Literature: A Study 
of the Writer as Translator. Berkeley, Los Angeles: U _ of 
California P, 1987. Pp.243. 


Nell’aprire il volume Beppe Fenoglio and English Literature: A Study of the 
Writer as Translator, abbiamo immaginato il disappunto dell’autore, Mark 
Pietralunga, nel vedere pubblicato il proprio lavoro in una veste tipografica cosi 
dimessa, ove le pagine sono simili a fotocopie di un diattiloscritto. Lo 
immaginiamo e ci associamo alla protesta che un’opera di tale precisione e rigore 
formale meriti un trattamento editoriale adeguato al livello del contenuto. 
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Con questo volume infatti la serie Modern Philology della University of 
California Press, si arricchisce di un importante contributo alla definizione di una 
metodologia di ricerca critica in un campo particolarmente complesso che 
assomma in sé le ben note ambiguita e difficolta insite in due distinti ordini di 
problemi: quello della traduzione e quello delle fonti di un autore. 

Mark Pietralunga con questo lavoro guida il lettore alla scoperta del 
procedimento creativo di Fenoglio per mezzo di un’analisi filologica lucida e ben 
ragionata, basata su una attentissima lettura dei testi, e impostata per la gran parte 
su inequivocabili prove a matrice stilistica. Pietralunga pud far sua 1l’affermazione 
di Fenoglio, da lui stesso citata, “Io studio le parole” (32). E’ appunto la 
meticolosita di tale esame delle parole che rassicura il lettore dell’ affidabilita delle 
ipotesi critiche qui esposte. 

La tesi fondamentale, cosi come il riferimento dell’intera opera, @ ben 
delineata nella dichiarazione di intenti: “I hope to demonstrate that Fenoglio’s 
decision to translate the texts examined in this study was not merely the 
consequence of a fascination with a tradition but an attraction to works that 
enabled him to explore and expand his own artistic expression” (41). Una volta 
stabilito un tale obbiettivo, il testo si articola in un discorso lineare che muove 
dalle origini del lavoro di traduzione di Fenoglio per sfociare nell’ultimo capitolo 
nell’esame di alcune delle pagine e dei motivi pit fervidamente espressi nelle due 
versioni italiane e nell’abbozzo in inglese di // partigiano Johnny. 

Il lavoro di Pietralunga é consistito soprattutto nella dettagliata analisi dei 
manoscritti conservati nel Fondo Fenoglio, e nella scelta dei frammenti di 
traduzione che meglio rivelano la direzione della ricerca intrapresa da Fenoglio nel 
corso delle sue appassionate letture di letteratura inglese e americana. 

L’opera suddivide intelligentemente le traduzioni per genere letterario, anziché 
cronologicamente, aprendosi con i testi poetici (G. M. Hopkins, otto brevi 
poesie; T. S. Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral, frammenti; S. T. Coleridge, The 
‘Rime’ of the Ancient Mariner, frammenti; E. L. Masters, Spoon River Anthology, 
selezione), seguiti da quelli teatrali (C. Marlowe, The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus, frammenti; W. Shakespeare, Henry IV, Part One, J. M. Synge, The 
Playboy of the Western World, frammenti), per concludersi con la prosa (J. 
Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress, frammenti; K. Grahame, The Wind in the 
Willows, traduzione integrale). Il capitolo finale, come accennato poc’anzi, tratta 
con autorevolezza il problema dell’influenza esercitata dal lavoro di traduzione 
sulla composizione de [I partigiano Johnny; e conseguentemente degli echi e 
richiami delle traduzioni che si intersecano in espliciti giochi eruditi in questo 
testo. 

Se la suddivisione per generi é una felice intuizione dell’autore, la gerarchia in 
cui essi vengono presentati é invece mutuata dalla esplicita preferenza di Fenoglio, 
il quale si dichiara pit incline alle traduzioni di poesia e di teatro che non a quelle 
di narrativa. A titolo personale ci @ parso che le preferenze di genere espresse da 
Fenoglio non abbiano tuttavia determinato l’esito delle traduzioni il cui livello—e 
siamo in perfetto accordo con Pietralunga—é certamente quanto di meglio ci si 
possa aspettare. 

Nell’ articolazione dell’argomento fondamentale, il lavoro di Pietralunga parte 
dunque dal postulato che lo studio della lingua inglese avesse per Fenoglio 
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funzione “of propaedeutic value” (117) come esercizio stilistico che lo aiutasse a 
purgarsi dell’italiano retorico e libresco di cui erano imbevute le sue prose. II 
perché della scelta dell’inglese, al di 14 delle ben note virti mimetiche e plastiche 
di tale idioma, secondo Pietralunga @ il riflesso indiretto ma necessario della 
fortissima attrazione esercitata da una certa ideologia sul giovane Fenoglio. 

L’argomento—affascinante—dell’ affinita spirituale ed ideologica tra Fenoglio 
e il “puritanesimo militante” (127) della letteratura inglese post-riformista @, a 
nostro parere, uno dei punti pili validi ed accattivanti dell’opera, e che certamente 
avrebbe ricevuto pit) ampia trattazione se l’argomento generale di Pietralunga fosse 
stato un discorso critico di natura diversa. (“In order not to digress from our main 
subject, I shall develop this point insofar as it relates to Fenoglio’s translations 
and narrative output” 127.) 

La tesi sostiene infatti che alla base dell’interesse di Fenoglio per la 
letteratura elisabettiana e post-riformista, sia l’atteggiamento liberale ed 
anticonformista dell’autore, accompagnato da un nuovo senso di rigore morale che 
passava attraverso la “internalization of conscience” (128) manifesta nel 
calvinismo e di cui il testo di Bunyan The Pilgrim's Progress rappresenta un 
modello di individualismo e introspezione. 

Che il lavoro di traduzione non fosse fine a se stesso, cioé che Fenoglio non 
pensasse alla traduzione come alla sfera in cui consumare i propri talenti letterari, 
é uno dei motivi ripetuti pid spesso da Pietralunga, con convinzione e successo. 
L’autore dimostra pit’ volte come i frammmenti di Fenoglio rivelino chiaramente 
un interesse immediato per un particolare contenuto e la soddisfazione di trovare, 
tra le possibilita espressive offerte dall’italiano, equivalenze semantiche (e nel 
caso della poesia anche prosodiche) delle formule linguistiche inglesi asservite 
all’espressione del concetto (e pertanto anti-barocche in natura.) 

Tali dimostrazioni sono tanto pil’ convincenti quanto pit Pietralunga trova 
nella prosa di Fenoglio le tracce dei testi tradotti, aprendo cosi il proprio lavoro 
alla fusione di due direttrici di lavoro, traduzione e fonti, in un unico spazio 
critico. A tale proposito il lavoro di Pietralunga ci ha offerto seri stimoli di 
riflessione sull’opportunita di ricercare la stessa problematica nei lavori di due 
altri noti traduttori, Pavese e Vittorini. 

Dal punto di vista del metodo di analisi, Pietralunga si mostra puntuale, 
esatto, affidabile fino al limite della (benvenuta) pedanteria. Ogni testo @ passato 
al setaccio, e le sue componenti vengono presentate con ordine e competenza, con 
adeguato risalto. 

Per le poesie, Pietralunga si sofferma soprattutto sul ritmo e la resa delle 
assonanze e allitterazioni, spiegando in modo molto convincente, ad esempio, la 
scelta dell’abbandono della rima da parte di Fenoglio in favore del ritmo nella 
traduzione di Coleridge, a sua volta sottolineando il fine lavoro di ritmo e di suoni 
per giungere alla resa di Marlowe, privo di rime estrinseche nell’originale. Lo 
stesso vale per le liriche di Hopkins, mentre per il teatro, nel caso di Shakespeare, 
Pietralunga mette in risalto il tono dei due interlocutori, lo stile alto ed il registro 
popolaresco dei protagonisti in scena. 

Per The Pilgrim's Progress, Pietralunga sostiene che il frammento scelto da 
Fenoglio gli permette di esplorare il linguaggio epico di tono biblico, mentre The 
Wind in the Willows, di cui predispose la traduzione completa, permetteva di 
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spaziare al di 1a dei confini del concreto entro le dimensioni della fantasia, 
dell’onomatopea, della antropoformizzazione di altre forme di vita, della favola in 
generale. Per questo testo Pietralunga afferma che Fenoglio “was predisposed to a 
style like Grahame’s, one that enabled him to test and exercise, in an elaborate 
manner, the descriptive possibilities of his own language” (148). 

Ed in un certo senso questa é@ la lezione complessiva che Fenoglio voleva 
imparare dall’inglese. Quindi l’inglese non come fine a se stesso, ma come 
strumento esterno di conoscenza della propria realta linguistica interna, che 
approda, per l’appunto, alla sua incorporazione in un testo complesso come I] 
partigiano Johnny. 

Come accennato, il testo di Pietralunga é@ erudito, leggibile e piacevole. Un 
peccato veniale che abbiamo riscontrato @ il confronto occasionale tra due 
traduzioni di uno stesso brano da parte di diversi autori (uno dei quali Fenoglio) 
seguite dalla valutazione partigiana di Pietralunga in favore della soluzione 
fenogliana. Mentre concordiamo con i giudizi, ci € sembrato superfluo che |’autore 
vi si abbandonasse, tanto pit’ che nella maggior parte dei casi un lettore attento 
sarebbe giunto alle stesse conclusioni. 

Un altro problema é rappresentato nel capitolo finale dalle citazioni di interi 
brani in originale e in traduzione. Trattandosi di citazioni da JI partigiano Johnny, 
di cui esistono versioni in due lingue, a volte riesce difficile distinguere quale sia 
il testo originale, quali le traduzioni di Fenoglio, e quali infine le traduzioni in 
inglese di Pietralunga del Fenoglio italiano. Si ingenera a volte una confusione 
che viene pit! o meno chiarita solo quando si giunge alla fine del brano, alla 
indicazione bibliografica. 

Dall’introduzione appare evidente che Pietralunga si é@ soffermato su tale 
problema e che ha adottato la soluzione pit consona ai propri obbiettivi. 
Soluzioni alternative con ogni probabilita avrebbero causato problemi ancora 
maggiori. Non mettiamo in discussione le scelte, dunque, solo vogliamo mettere 
sull’avviso il lettore a non concedersi distrazioni quando s’imbattera in strati 
successivi di testo e traduzioni. 


Fabio Girelli-Carasi 
Middlebury College 


Marilyn Schneider. Vengeance of the Victim: History and 
Symbol in Giorgio Bassani’s Fiction. Minnesota Publications in 
the Humanities, 5. Minneapolis: U of Minnesota P, 1986. Pp. 
xviii + 241. 


Marilyn Schneider’s Vengeance of the Victim is the first full treatment in 
English of Bassani’s narrative oeuvre. As such, this study breaks new ground in 
an extremely important area, postwar Italian fiction, that can be classified neither 
as “neorealist” nor as “experimentalist.” The fact, furthermore, that Bassani’s 
work is sui generis makes Schneider’s treatment all the more distinct, while the 
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quality and the historical significance of Bassani’s short stories and novels 
(recognized with increasing frequency both in the United States and in Italy) 
provide her criticism with a particularly rich object of inquiry. Schneider’s focus 
on the psychology of victimization and marginality in Bassani’s works, examined 
through a series of detailed textual readings, is new and welcome within Italian 
studies; because of Schneider’s concern with Bassani’s depiction of the plight of 
the Italian Jews under Fascism, moreover, Vengeance of the Victim should also 
have a broader appeal, extending to scholars whose primary interest lies in 
twentieth-century German and/or French literature and cultural history. 

The constant point of reference in the background of Schneider’s study, as in 
that of Bassani’s global Romanzo di Ferrara, is the experience of the Jews under 
Fascist oppression. Ostracism, persecution, death, and the rituals that, despite 
adversity, preserve “the memory of life” (3) thus form the cornerstone of 
Schneider’s analytic edifice. As Schneider says of Bassani’s perspective regarding 
victimization at the outset of her study, “one word suffices: Buchenwald.” But 
neither Bassani’s works nor Schneider’s analysis of them is nearly so bleak as 
this sounds since not only do victimizers and victims at times exchange roles, but 
their experience, even when seen in the context of the house of death, is linked in 
Bassani’s oeuvre to a dynamic countertheme, one that takes as its paradigmatic 
pattern a journey not only of death but also of life, from awakening and 
pubescence through maturity and death to artistic and spiritual rebirth. The 
fulfillment of this pattern is what gives Schneider both the topic and the title of 
her study: “The achievement of this journey is the vengeance of the victim” (4). 
So even though radical marginalization—in terms of “race,” religion and regional 
setting, as well as in terms of the individual—is the subject of much of the 
discussion here, the overall treatment is neither as barren nor as hopeless as such 
an assessment might seem initially to imply. 

Schneider’s book opens with a brief section of historical/biographical front 
matter (which, along with the concluding bibliography, will be of use primarily 
for non-specialist readers), and the discussion then progresses through five 
separate chapters. Chapter 1 treats the thematics of death and persecution in 
Bassani’s works; Chapter 2 situates Bassani’s fiction in relation to its historical 
roots, including Renaissance Ferrara, the Risorgimento, and the history of the 
Italian Jews; Chapter 3 considers the material/spiritual setting of modern Ferrara 
(what Schneider terms “the spaces of Ferrara”), a topic that is amplified by a series 
of photographs interspersed throughout the text; Chapter 4 examines the portrayal 
of sexual relations in Bassani’s work (including vital, “healthy” relations and 
aberrant, “non-healthy” ones), all seen as metaphors of personal and social 
identity; and, finally, Chapter 5 considers the authorial persona, both in a 
biographical sense and, more compellingly, in the sense of the authorial persona 
that is itself written into Bassani’s texts over the course of the narratives’ gradual 
progression toward the self-reflexivity of metanarrative. If at times the pace of 
Schneider’s discussion seems slow, this is due to her strategy of analyzing the 
same or similar material from a succession of differing points of view. Due in 
part to this procedure, Schneider’s Vengeance of the Victim attains, over time, a 
depth of both insight and understanding that a more rapid treatment would most 
likely not have come to achieve. 
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By discussing the real and the invented aspects of Bassani’s fictionalized 
city, Schneider is able to demonstrate how historical description of material and 
human environment takes on meaning within the overall context of Bassani’s 
Romanzo. The “twilighted city,” as she points out in Chapter 2, can be either 
good or bad, utopia or dystopia, depending on the particular fictional moment and 
perspective. But this is not merely a matter of narrative paysage moralisé. 
Because of the Romanzo’s implicit backdrop of the horror of the holocaust, 
Bassani’s fiction in toto has a special social and cultural weight that goes well 
beyond that of most representational narrative in this century. As Schneider 
comments at the close of Chapter 2 (in a “polysemous” perspective evocative of 
Dante’s mixture of realism and symbolism): ‘The spatial symbolization of 
[Bassani’s] invented Ferrara maps out a moral landscape." 

As Schneider’s treatment progresses through Chapter 3, her notion of the 
arbitrariness and the violence of victimization is clarified through examination of 
the Fascist atrocity committed at the wall of the Este castle in November 1943, 
when a group of randomly selected ferraresi was massacred by government 
supported Black Shirts. The Girardian cast to Schneider’s discussion of Bassani’s 
fictional re-creation of the event is clear here, and the theory of scapegoating in 
Bassani’s works (including possible scenarios for escape) is convincingly 
explicated. In the subsequent chapter, Girardian notions of competition combine 
with Freudian theories of sexuality as Fascist violence becomes linked both to 
social oppression and to sexual violence. This framework gives Schneider a way 
not only of considering Bassani’s sexual values (idealized patriarchal 
heterosexuality, condemned homosexuality) but also to explore the disturbingly 
sadomasochistic nature of certain of Bassani’s narrators. At the same time, it 
permits her to approach the enigma of the absolutely valorized yet equally ill-fated 
figure at the heart of what is perhaps Bassani’s best known narrative, J] giardino’s 
Micol Finzi-Contini. 

In the study’s concluding chapter, Schneider takes up the issue of Bassani’s 
authorial presence in his fiction, with special emphasis on the recurring character, 
Bruno Lattes. Although the chapter opens with an interview and includes a good 
measure of biographical information, its real strength lies not so much in its use 
or consideration of these forms of discourse as in its analysis of the enduring 
powers of narrative fiction. One of the crucial figures in this regard is the narrator 
of Il giardino dei Finzi-Contini, and Schneider’s comments concerning the act of 
narration in the novel, attributable explicity to the book’s narrator and implicitly 
to its author, are particularly eloquent: “In all of his fiction, only one small 
space of possible redemption is open; it is the Finzi-Contini garden: the special 
space of Micdl, the female space of love and vitality. Micdl and her family are 
sacrificed; their home is ravaged; the garden trees are cut down. But the emptied 
space is a fertile one, in which the narrator-author writes down Micdl’s story, his 
book. The narrator survives the war and persecution; the author survives the war 
and persecution; the book inscribes illimitable survival. . .. By recording the 
wages of death of a certain time and place, the author breathes poetic life into the 
entwined forms of “Beauty” and “Truth,” which, in the Romanzo, take the 
corporeal forms of Mico] Finzi-Contini and the narrating subject on whom her 
story depends. This is Bassani’s final power” (213). This power, it should be 
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added, is no longer Bassani’s alone but is, rather, shared and renewed by the sort 
of critical analysis, such as Schneider’s Vengeance of the Victim, that serves both 
to elucidate the depths of the fiction’s source and to trace its myriad yet consistent 
series of ramifications. 


Gregory L. Lucente 
University of Michigan 


Douglas Radcliff-Umstead, The Exile into Eternity. A Study of the 
Narrative Writings of Giorgi Bassani. Cranbury, N.J.: Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press, 1987. Pp. 174. 


Questo studio d’insieme dell’opera narrativa di Giorgio Bassani pud definirsi 
una “biografia intellettuale”, dal momento che l’intento é@ non solo quello di 
presentare l’opera narrativa di Bassani ai lettori di lingua inglese, ma anche di 
spiegare, attraverso l’esame dell’opera dello scrittore ferrarese, l’interesse attuale 
per l’Olocausto in generale, e per Bassani in particolare, che di quel massacro é 
stato allo stesso tempo testimone e interprete. 

Possiamo dire che due sono le linee maestre lungo le quali @ tracciata la 
ricerca dell’autore: una @ di natura cronologica, quindi storica, dovuta alla 
contemporaneita tra Bassani e la cultura fascista e 1’Olocausto; 1’altra segue il 
maturarsi della coscienza artistica per cui Bassani ha tradotto quella 
contemporaneita in opera d’arte. Il volume, tenendo presente questa doppia 
dimensione storico-estetica, & magistralmente articolato tra la ricerca dei motivi 
ideologici e culturali e 1l’identificazione delle esigenze dell’arte. L’abilita di 
Radcliff-Umstead, che evidentemente non limita la sua ricerca per aderire a una 
determinata scuola critica, consiste nel saper muoversi con disinvoltura dal metodo 
storico/filologico a quello stilistico/strutturale. Ne risulta uno studio che, pur 
presentato modestamente dall’autore come una sintesi per i lettori di lingua 
inglese, vuole e riesce ad essere molto di pit. Un buon esempio della ampiezza, 
profondita e perspicuita con cui |’autore ha saputo collocare Bassani nel periodo 
fascista e nell’immediato dopoguerra, identificandone le componenti culturali e le 
scelte ideologiche e artistiche, @ il capitolo introduttivo, “The Closed World of 
Giorgio Bassani” (13-36). Dopo aver chiarito che la materia studiata é@ il Romanzo 
di Ferrara, edito nel 1974, Radcliff-Umstead rivela l’esatteza della sua esegesi 
soffermandosi su di un dato stilistico che si trasforma in certezza gnoseologica: 
“The author’s point of view in his romance about Ferrara is investigated in its 
major lines of direction: from third-person narration in the first tales, to first- 
person involvement in the three central novels, and then to refuge in the third- 
person in his final novel” (36). 

Dopo questo capitolo introduttivo il volume é@ chiaramente diviso in cinque 
capitoli, ognuno dei quali serve a dimostrare altrettanti momenti decisivi nello 
sviluppo dell’opera di Bassani: dalla presa di coscienza della centralita di Ferrara 
nella sua opera (Cap. I: “The Community of the Excluded”), si passa al trauma 
delle persecuzioni razziali (Cap. II, “The Time of Persecution”), alla evocazione del 
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giardino proibito dei Finzi-Contini (Cap. III: “Transformation in the Garden of 
Love and Death”), fino alla rivelazione autobiografica (Cap. IV: “The Place of 
Betrayal”) e al suicidio del personaggio “chiuso nel cerchio delle sue mura” (Cap. 
V: “The Fatal Circle”). 

Ogni capitolo ha lo scopo definito di chiarire la doppia dimensione storico- 
estetica dell’opera narrativa di Bassani. Nel capitolo introduttivo l’autore traccia la 
storia di Ferrara nelle sue componenti sociali e politiche, subito prima della 
seconda guerra mondiale, con la succinta relazione sulla comunita ebraica, il 
favoritismo dell’oligarchia, l’isolazionismo ecclesiastico, ]’antisemitismo fascista 
e la liberazione dall’occupazione nazi-fascista alla fine della guerra. Da rilevare in 
questo capitolo lo studio dell’ambiente culturale: lo sviluppo psicologico e 
intellettuale di Bassani sotto il fascismo; 1l’influsso che su di lui ebbero 
intellettuali e artisti come il pittore Giorgio Morandi, lo storico e filosofo 
Benedetto Croce, lo storico dell’arte Roberto Longhi e il circolo letterario 
rondista. 

Al metodo storico del capitolo introduttivo segue quello stilistico-strutturale 
del primo, ove Radcliff-Umstead studia l’opera fondamentale di Bassani, le Storie 
ferraresi, paragonando anche le diverse versioni, da quella del 1940 a quella del 
1980. Due sono le conclusioni di questo capitolo: primo che la tragedia di molti 
personaggi di Bassani “is that they have no future, certainly not in Ferrara. Those 
who have physically survived betrayal must build a life elsewhere or withdraw into 
solitude” (75). La seconda conclusione é in parte conseguenza della prima: il 
passaggio dalla terza persona con cui il narratore aveva rappresentato la fine di 
una societa e degli individui in essa rinchiusi, alla prima persona, alla ricerca della 
propria identita: “The anguished psyche of the first-person narrator comes to 
reflect all the characters and classes of Ferrara’s restrictive society” (75). 

L’analisi svolta nel terzo capitolo ha per scopo rivelare come ne Gli occhiali 
d’oro (1958) e ne Il giardino dei Finzi-Contini (1962) l’autore ha cercato una 
dimensione autobiografica e, allo stesso tempo, ha storicizzato la sua esperienza 
personale trasformandola in una rappresentazione oggettiva e artistica. Cosi 
Radcliff-Umstead ci fa vedere che mentre nel primo romanzo Bassani ha stabilito 
una analogia (direi quasi un’allegoria) tra l’atteggiamento pregiudiziale e la 
discriminazione dell’aristocrazia ferrarese contro un medico omosessuale e lo 
stesso atteggiamento contro gli ebrei, nel secondo romanzo |’autore richiama la 
nostra attenzione sulla mancanza di visione e di realismo in una ricca famiglia 
ebrea di Ferrara di fronte alla minaccia dell’Olocausto. Radcliff-Umstead sottolinea 
opportunamente in questo capolavoro i temi dell’esilio volontario contro 
l’esclusione forzata, l’uso metaforico del linguaggio per esprimere 1’isolamento e i 
sepolcri che foscolianamente si ergono come luoghi di consolazione e di dolore. 

I capitoli quarto e quinto, con lo studio dell’alternanza dell’uso della prima 
persona narrante (Dietro la porta, 1964) e della terza persona (L’airone, 1968), 
prendono in esame gli ultimi due romanzi di Bassani. Radcliff-Umstead colloca il 
primo nella scia delle altre opere analoghe della narrativa europea sul tema 
dell’adolescenza, come II giovane Térless di Musil o The Catcher in the Rye di 
Salinger. L’ultimo romanzo, che ripropone la terza persona narrante, con cui 
Bassani aveva esordito come narratore, presenta, secondo Radcliff-Umstead, una 
forte analogia con l’opera di Faulkner, soprattutto nella concezione del 
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protagonista, Edgardo Limentani, eroe-vittima di una tragedia di autodistruzione, 
che in una partita di caccia nella valle padana decide di suicidarsi. Lo studioso 
rivela che qui l’interesse dell’autore @ il processo per cui un individuo spezza ogni 
legame con la vita nel momento in cui si accorge di essere diventato un 
anacronismo. In questo senso la metafora dell’uccello diventa il simbolo del 
destino di Limentani: “Toward the novel’s very center, from the fourth through the 
sixth chapters, occur the book’s emblematic events: the appearance on scene of 
the red heron from which comes the work’s title; its flight against the wind; the 
bird’s return over the marshes, where it is shot by the guide; and its prolonged 
death agony that compels Limentani to acknowledge the ridiculousness and futility 
of his own existence. The reader never beholds the bird’s exact moment of dying, 
in anticipation of Edgardo’s suicide that occurs off stage after the novel’s 
conclusion just as in classical tragedy” (134). 

Nel capitolo conclusivo l’autore enuncia un giudizio complessivo che 
lapidariamente scolpisce la doppia dimensione storico-estetica 0 autobiografico- 
artistica del Romanzo di Ferrara: “Aided by the distance of time since the end of 
the war and the relative remoteness of living in his nation’s capital, Bassani 
through writing has succeeded in accomplishing a spiritual pilgrimage to his 
homeland. Ambivalent feelings of love and resentment over past exclusion have 
permitted him to preserve those fleeting moments of the past in the unceasing 
duration of his great romance” (156). 

Ogni studio critico dovrebbe rappresentare, nella ormai geografia universale 
della letteratura accademica, una rotta precisa per scoprire nuovi orizzonti culturali. 
Non sempre perd quest’ideale @ possibile, per le sempre nuove esigenze di 
divulgazione che ormai sembrano aver invaso anche il “sancta sanctorum” 
accademico. Ma nel caso di questo studio Radcliff-Umstead @ riuscito in maniera 
mirabile a soddisfare tanto il grosso pubblico di lingua inglese quanto le esigenze 
pil specializzate degli ‘“‘addetti ai lavori”. Studio fondamentale, questo volume 
potra essere letto con grande profitto anche dagli studiosi di letteratura comparata, 
campo che misteriosamente sembra essere rimasto finora zona proibita per 
Vitalianistica. 


Stelio Cro 
McMaster University 


Joseph Perricone, Vittorio Bodini. Saggio critico. Fasano (Bari): 
Schena Editore, 1986. Pp. 150. 


In uno studio approfondito e puntualmente verificato sui testi, Joseph 
Perricone offre un quadro quanto mai accurato del mondo poetico di Vittorio 
Bodini. L’analisi critica si articola in cinque capitoli, preceduti da una breve 
introduzione in cui |’autore puntualizza, fin dall’inizio, come il metodo seguito 
nell’interpretazione di questa poesia sia stato quello “di un’interrogazione diretta 
dell’evidenza poetica del testo” (7). A sottolineare i profondi legami di questo 
poeta del Novecento italiano con il mondo e la cultura spagnola, il critico pone 
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significativamente, in apertura al saggio, la poesia “Vittorio Bodini”, scritta dal 
poeta spagnolo Rafael Alberti in omaggio all’amico. 

Avendo come fine ultimo del libro quello di “presentare in modo integrale e 
completo il mondo poetico di Vittorio Bodini” (13), fin dal primo capitolo, dal 
titolo abbastanza generico di “Cenni biografici”, Perricone offre informazioni di 
carattere biografico che non rimangono fine a se stesse, ma aiutano senz’altro il 
lettore a formarsi un’immagine completa e quanto mai varia dell’uomo e dello 
scrittore, delle sue origini, dei suoi interessi, della sua formazione culturale, delle 
sue attivita, del suo dinamismo creativo e spirituale, fornendoci, in tal modo, 
anche la chiave esegetica del suo mondo poetico. Di Bodini il critico rileva lo 
spirito vagabondo ed irrequieto, l’estrosa immaginazione, il gusto dell’avventura, 
la passione per il paesaggio salentino, la profonda e vasta cultura che lo porta ad 
avere legami con esponenti di correnti letterarie le pit’ diverse: dai futuristi agli 
ermetici fiorentini, dai simbolisti francesi ai poeti surrealisti spagnoli. 
Acutamente viene sottolineato come nel poeta leccese agissero, da sempre, “due 
forze”: “l’una centripeta che lo teneva legato al Salento”, cioé alla sua terra natale, 
al Sud, “l’altra centrifuga che lo spingeva oltre la sua terra inerte e sonnolente: 
quest’ultima ebbe infine il sopravvento” (15). 

Gli esordi poetici di Bodini avvengono a Firenze, dove lo scrittore consegue, 
tra l’altro, nel 1940 la laurea in Lettere e Filosofia. Sono di questo periodo i suoi 
contatti con i rappresentanti dell‘ermetismo fiorentino. Perricone mette in 
evidenza come, sebbene i legami e le affinita di Bodini con la corrente ermetica 
fossero profondi e duraturi—pit' di quanto il poeta stesso volesse ammettere—, la 
sua naturale inclinazione all’azione (all’antifascismo attivo, in quel particolare 
periodo storico) lo porti ad allontanarsi progressivamente dall’atteggiamento 
solipsistico, di silenzioso “eroico stoicismo” dei componenti del gruppo del Caffé 
delle Giubbe Rosse e a cercare un modo tutto personale di espressione del proprio 
messaggio poetico. 

Seguendo una direttiva non solo cronologica, ma soprattutto di sviluppo 
tematico e stilistico, nel secondo capitolo, dal titolo “Spleen e ideale: dal periodo 
fiorentino agli Appunti di poesia”, il critico sottolinea come le primissime prove 
poetiche del ’32 risentissero fortemente dell’influsso futurista da cui ben presto lo 
scrittore si distaccd, rendendosi conto che il fare poesia era per lui “soprattutto 
una ricerca del senso dell’esistenza umana in un “problematico mondo” e non 
“l’esaltato irrazionalismo dei futuristi’” (25). Le poesie del periodo fiorentino, 
influenzate, come si é visto, dalla poetica ermetica, hanno come ispiratrice Isobel 
Gerson, una giovane inglese trasformata dal poeta, a mo’ di Clizia montaliana, in 
simbolo di perfezione trascendentale e irraggiungibile. E’ una poesia questa, come 
viene rilevato, il cui paesaggio riflette la condizione psicologica dell’io poetico di 
alienazione spirituale, di insofferenza verso il reale. Confluiscono qui le tecniche 
impressionistiche e quel sommesso tono crepuscolare, nonché il tema 
dell’immobilita e dell’isolamento. Come si sottolinea, il poeta pit tardi mostrera 
un atteggiamento di “insoddisfazione” verso questi suoi “vecchi versi”, 
atteggiamento che sara da collegarsi alla sua posizione di critica sviluppatasi negli 
anni cinquanta verso l’ermetismo. Le liriche che formano il primo gruppo 
dell’edizione integrale Mondadori, Tutte le poesie, aventi per titolo Appunti di 
poesia, elaborano i temi dei versi del periodo toscano, “in un linguaggio ermetico- 
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simbolista”. Rileva il critico come in queste poesie ritornino lontane immagini 
del passato, insistente @ la presenza della morte, dando a questi componimenti un 
“alto tono tragico” (37). In questi versi la parola poetica, che viene spesso ad 
assumere una scarnificazione “iconica”, @ usata come mezzo di “scandaglio 
interiore”, estraendo dall’inconscio “sconcertanti immagini oniriche, visioni 
apocalittiche, naufragi cosmici” (37). Si rileva inoltre come nel Bodini di questo 
periodo si manifesti una tendenza all’autobiografismo, al “narrarsi”, accomunando 
cosi questa poesia, nella sua tendenza antilirica, a quella di altri poeti moderni: da 
Saba a Montale, da Ungaretti a Campana. 

Il capitolo terzo, centrale nello sviluppo del saggio, prende in esame la 
raccolta La luna dei Borboni e altre poesie (1941-1965), espressione di uno dei 
momenti pit’ intensi della creativita poetica bodiniana. Come viene messo in 
evidenza, alla base di questi versi c’é innanzitutto la dialettica, tematica- 
esistenziale, di amore-odio verso il Sud. Inoltre perfettamente integrata nella 
visione poetica, parte della coscienza dello scrittore, @ l’equivalenza tra la Spagna 
del sud, da lui esplorata fisicamente e spiritualmente, e il Salento: “La 
congiunzione dei due mondi non @ gratuita—sottolinea Perricone—né velleitaria, 
poiché nella visione del poeta lievitano con pari intensita i colori e gli odori, la 
sofferenza e la spiritualita pid diffusa dell’uno come dell’altro ambiente” (51). E’ 
una poesia, come si rileva, dal canto asciutto e dolente, in cui trapela la realta 
psichica e collettiva dell’anima meridionale, con il suo “retaggio” di costumi 
tribali, di superstizioni—sedimento di tante civilta italiche—e di violenza 
passionale. La realta oggettiva @ trasformata, nel flusso poetico, in realta mitica e 
simbolica. In queste liriche, come sottolinea il critico, attraverso una liberta 
linguistica sempre maggiore, emerge la caratteristica barocca e surreale dello stile 
bodiniano: si tratta, a volte, di un “puro sfavillamento d’ingegno” (54) che offre, 
non raramente, versi squisiti come nell’immagine dell’allodola che “volava di 
traverso con tutto il cielo in gola” (54). Domina in queste poesie che hanno come 
centro tematico il Sud, l’aspetto onirico, allucinante e tenebroso da cui emergono 
visioni antitetiche di luci e ombre, di quel nero cosi insistente, quasi oppressivo: 
il buio si trasforma da oscurita fisica a oppressione metafisica. Perricone 
sottolinea molto bene come per comprendere la poesia di Bodini non si possa fare 
a meno di tenere conto dell’esperienza del Sud che si dirama a livello coscienziale 
e viscerale e permea, con implicazioni profonde, l’atto creativo poetico: “Quando 
tornai al mio paese nel Sud, / dove ogni cosa, ogni attimo del passato / somiglia 
a quei terribili polsi di morti / . . . / compresi allora perché ti dovevo perdere: / 
qui si era fatto il mio volto, lontano da te, / . . .” (59). Le immagini di Bodini 
emergono da una struttura interiore, “dal ritrovamento della Terra-Madre nel fondo 
della propria coscienza” (65) e gli oggetti del Sud, caricati di contenuti simbolici, 
sono il tramite attraverso cui si esprime la visione poetica ed esistenziale dello 
Sscrittore. 

Nel capitolo quarto, Perricone prende in esame le ultime raccolte della 
produzione poetica bodiniana. Scritte in un arco di tempo che va dal 1960 al 
1970, riflettono uno stato di travaglio spirituale, di disorientamento etico e di non 
speranza. C’é in questi ultimi versi, come viene rilevato, un continuo e coraggioso 
interrogare la realta, uno scavo nel magma dell’inconscio; l’uomo @ visto come 
assalito da forze irrazionali. Fin dai titoli che “sembrano alludere a qualcosa di 
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definitivo”: Zeta, Metamor e La civilta industriale o Poesie ovali, queste liriche 
esprimono “la coscienza caratteristica dell’ambiguita, della confusa e labirintica 
esistenza del mondo moderno” (83). Il mondo raffigurato in queste poesie @ un 
“mondo negativo”, pervaso da un senso estremo di sconfitta e solitudine, @ un 
mondo fatto di una “collettivita sofferente”: come si rileva, l’uso frequente del 
pronome “ci” testimonia il fatto che non é pid solo il poeta che soffre e lotta nel 
suo microcosmo, ma la sua sofferenza diventa simbolica di una condizione di 
dolore che accomuna il suo destino a quello dell’umanita in genere. Questi versi di 
cui il critico, con esperta e puntuale analisi del testo, si sofferma ad esaminare i 
vari temi e procedimenti stilistici, sono l’espressione dei sentimenti forse pit’ cupi 
di tutta la creativita poetica bodiniana e toccano l’area semantica della 
decomposizione, evocando, tra l’altro, attraverso visioni apocalittiche, il macabro 
e il grottesco. Il capitolo si conclude ponendo |’enfasi sul linguaggio di questa 
ultima fase: “una scrittura quasi arroventata”—come la definisce Perricone—, 
caratterizzata da “accostamenti estremamente irrazionali”, ma che in fondo, ad una 
lettura pid attenta, rivela, come sua giustificazione, un unico “filo” conduttore e 
cioé “la rivolta contro le oppressive strutture sociali, contro la vita odierna 
sempre pill meccanica e. . . disumana.. .” (105). 

L’ultimo capitolo del saggio @ dedicato ai rapporti di Bodini con la poesia 
spagnola. Si rileva come i critici—tra cui Giorgio Barberi-Squarotti che parla di 
una “mitologia mediterranea”—abbiano sottolineato fin dalle sue prime raccolte 
“coloriture e tonalita” della lirica spagnola novecentesca. II] critico mette in 
evidenza come Bodini si avvicinasse alle poetiche moderme dei surrealisti spagnoli 
nel tentativo di cercare un’alternativa alle lezioni simbolista ed ermetica: 
“L’indagine profonda condotta dai poeti andalusi, soprattutto da Lorca, Alberti, 
Machado e Aleixandre, lo aiutd a scoprire il mistero e il dolore dell’uomo e della 
sua provincia” (117). E’ del 1963 l’importante antologia dal titolo ] poeti 
surrealisti spagnoli, in cui Bodini traduce e prende in esame l’opera di nove poeti 
spagnoli. Come sottolinea Perricone, pit’ che di dipendenza nei rapporti tra il 
poeta leccese e la Spagna surrealista, si deve parlare di “affinita spirituale”, o 
meglio “affinita elettiva” come la definisce Glauco Cambon. Viene rilevata inoltre 
l’importanza del saggio introduttivo all’antologia, soprattutto per capire la 
posizione di Bodini nei riguardi della poetica surrealista spagnola e ]’influenza che 
ebbe sul suo stesso processo creativo. Si mette in evidenza il concetto di 
“automatismo”, valido non solo per i poeti spagnoli, ma per Bodini stesso: 
concetto che si pud definire, secondo lo scrittore, come “‘affermazione della piena 
liberta associativa della mente, liberta che ha come unica regola l’adesione alla 
verita dello spirito” (122). Un altro aspetto importante su cui ci si sofferma nel 
trattare dei legami tra il poeta leccese e la cultura spagnola, @ quello di Bodini 
traduttore. Il critico rileva una fedelté quanto mai accurata al testo originale, ma 
non nel senso di atteggiamento pedissequo, quanto di “immedesimazione nel testo 
di cui si vuole cogliere con precisione il senso originale” (123), mettendo in 
evidenza, a questo proposito, col dare vari esempi, il travaglio creativo del 
traduttore. 

Alla fine del saggio troviamo una breve conclusione ricapitolativa su Bodini 
uomo e poeta, in cui si rileva, tra l’altro, come dell’ultimo lavoro poetico, non 
finito, dello scrittore, dal titolo Collage, ci restino solo pochi appunti da cui @ 
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chiaro che il poeta si proponeva di portare avanti la tematica di un’indagine sulla 
coscienza e sul suo rapporto con le “forze distruttive” nel mondo d’oggi, seguendo 
sempre le tecniche di quel suo “surrealismo salentino”. 

A lettura conclusa, non possiamo fare a meno di rilevare come Perricone abbia 
condotto un’analisi del corpus poetico bodiniano quanto mai attenta e puntuale, 
evidenziando, anche grazie ad una particolare sensibilita artistica e critica, aspetti 
unici e inimitabili di questa poesia. Uno dei punti, a mio parere, pil positivi del 
saggio @ lo scandaglio continuo del testo poetico, il “far parlare” il testo, fatto 
che viene immancabilmente ad arricchire di una nota di autenticita e credibilita il 
lavoro del critico. Il volume di Joseph Perricone costituisce uno strumento di 
studio imprescindibile per chi voglia dedicarsi ad una lettura approfondita della 
poesia di Vittorio Bodini, una delle voci pit autentiche e geniali del meridione 
italiano. 

Laura Baffoni-Licata 
Tufts University 


Alfonso Procaccini. Francesco Jovine: The Quest for Realism. 
American University Studies, Series 2, Romance Languages and 
Literature, 37. New York: Peter Lang, 1986. Pp. 223. 


Alfonso Procaccini’s book delivers what the title promises: Francesco 
Jovine:The Quest for Realism. This informative, perceptive, and well-written 
monographic study not only offers a useful introduction to an esteemed Italian 
writer, but it also contributes to the ongoing debate on narrative fiction by 
providing valuable insights into the complexities of “neo-realism.” Through the 
analysis of Francesco Jovine’s five most representative works, Alfonso Procaccini 
introduces the English readership to an author whose short life evidenced potential 
for literary greatness. 

Like Jovine, Procaccini is a native of Molise and his origin explains the 
quality of emotional identification that pervades the text. “In order to appreciate 
more fully Jovine’s faithful rendering of the region, its people and their 
problems,” writes Procaccini, “one must hear the impending silence that 
dominates the atmosphere and listen to the faint voices of an indomitable people 
who resolutely and tenaciously clung to a ‘pezzo di terra’ . . .” (27). 

The book contains a Preface, an Introduction, and five chapters, followed by 
an Afterword, a Critical Bibliography of Jovine’s Works; a General Bibliography; 
and an Index. Each chapter is followed by extensive bibliographical notes which 
include accurate translations of Italian quotations. 

Even though Procaccini’s method is clearly inspired by recent critical 
approaches, his book is fundamentally a close reading of the novels. Each 
analysis focuses on theme, plot, setting, and structure. The repetitive nature of 
some parts of this study may be attributed to the author’s attempt to establish a 
pattern recognizable as belonging to Jovine. Once the pattern is established, 
comparable treatment of other works does become unnecessary. 

In the Preface, the author explains that by examining Jovine it is possible to 
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understand that neo-realism was a result of the intolerance to Fascism. During the 
period 1930-50, according to Procaccini, intellectuals faced a crisis that was both 
political and aesthetic, ideological as well as formal. Hence, writers had to 
reexamine the implications of the so-called personal, autobiographical, 
psychological approach to literature. For some, realism became the vehicle for 
making a socio-political impact on their contemporaries. According to Procaccini, 
Jovine’s work manifests a dialectical tension created by the author’s “double 
vision”: his awareness that a “realist” artist must resolve the dialogic intercourse 
of “is” and “ought” of history in the text. Jovine’s fusion of social realism and 
psychological introspection thus enabled the writer to resolve his ideological and 
literary aims: “that is, to stake humanity as it is against humanity as it ought to 
be” (198). 

The introductory chapter, “Neorealism,” is a revised version of a previously 
published article. Despite editorial faults (numerous misprints and a murky style), 
this part of the book is valuable because it grounds Jovine and Italian neo-realism 
historically within a theoretical context. This conceptual superstructure is clearly 
meant to elevate Jovine’s work above the boundaries of regional literature, what 
critics identify as “letteratura meridionale.” 

The author identifies four chronological phases of development in Jovine’s 
literary production. Works from 1934 to 1939 underscore the author’s sense of 
alienation, as a Southerner, from the Northern milieu. In Un uomo provvisorio the 
protagonist, Giulio, confronts a degraded human condition. As Procaccini 
intelligently points out, the title’s “uomo provvisorio” does not allude to man’s 
temporal predicament, but connotes instead, from the Latin etymology provisor,- 
oris, the idea of foresight. The novel is emblematic of spiritual journey, of 
Jovine’s ambition to use literature as a means to arrive at social as well as 
psychological truth: “the characterization of both ‘blindness’ and ‘insight’ imply 
an acknowledgement of having gone astray, or, to recall Dante’s formula, that la 
diritta via era smarrita (37). 

The second phase is illustrated by the short stories collected in Ladro di 
galline. As in all of Jovine’s fiction, Molise provides the setting for the 
characters’ actions. In these stories the focus shifts from self to others. Here, what 
Procaccini refers to as Jovine’s “humanistic spirit,” namely, a greater empathy 
with a degraded human condition, is viewed from “within a socio-folkloristic 
context” (62). Jovine’s main characters will no longer be intellectuals or middle- 
class people as in Un uomo provvisorio. They will be the victims of the rich and 
powerful, the poor farmers and all those at the fringe of society. 

Hence in the third phase, Jovine fuses fantasy and historical reality to 
describe the plight of the “cafoni,” the peasants, during the unification of Italy. 
The last phase is exemplified by other short stories which fuse Jovine’s 
emotional, biographical penchant with his concern for the social practice of 
literature. The novel Le terre del Sacramento, published posthumously in 1950 and 
considered Jovine’s major work, marks the conclusion of Procaccini’s scrutiny. 
Set in 1921-22, during the years of the Fascist takeover, the novel relates the 
struggle of the peasants to gain control of untilled land owned by the clergy. 
Unlike previous novels, notes Procaccini, the work is evenly structured and 
consequently it reads better. The significance of this novel is that it reopened the 
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whole debate concerning the cultural practice of literature (160). Even though 
ideologically Le terre del Sacramento is shaped by Gramscian thought, Procaccini 
explains, the novel continues the belief of Dante, Machiavelli, Vico, and Manzoni 
in the moral and didactic power of literature: Jovine is “the voice of a literary 
tradition that insists that if literature is by its very nature a form of 
social/ideological criticism, it must also be a form of social practice” (160). 

Both the bibliography of Jovine’s works—chronologically arranged—and the 
general bibliography are very helpful references on literary analysis and on the 
history of Fascism. One quibble: the date of publication of Ladro di galline 
(Modena: Guanda, 1940), according to Manacorda and others, should be 1934. 
This scholarly and insightful book, however, is not vitiated by such unresolved 
editorial questions. Unquestionably, a fundamental study of Francesco Jovine, 
Procaccini’s volume will remain an important contribution to the criticism of 
Italian literature. 

Giacomo Stmuli 
Providence College 


Antonio Vitti. Jl primo Pasolini e la sua narrativa. New York: 
Peter Lang, 1987. Pp. 152. 


Il saggio di Antonio Vitti offre al lettore il dilemma di un testo quasi 
realizzato, che avrebbe potuto meglio trattare il problema. Gia il titolo trascura la 
produzione narrativa anteriore a /] sogno di una cosa e inserisce 1 romanzi romani 
in una “prima” stagione, anziché in quella matura che comprende Le ceneri di 
Gramsci e Passione e ideologia. 

Vitti riesce concisamente a contestualizzare la narrativa pasoliniana degli anni 
cinquanta: dentro la vita culturale dell’epoca e come anomalia; con riferimento alla 
realta romana (e la cultura di massa) e a quella provinciale (o agricola). Cerca di 
stabilire un legame causale tra i fattori psicologici operanti nell’anima di Pier 
Paolo e le vaste questioni del dopoguerra. Illumina il fenomeno del neo-realismo e 
le reazioni ad esso, e inquadra la “questione della lingua” nel contesto 
dell’evoluzione demografica delle borgate romane, il quale serve da necessaria 
impostazione all’argomento piu strettamente letterario. I fattori storico-culturali 
sono riportati nel loro insieme al caso particolarissimo di Pasolini: il suo dramma 
politico, la sua scissione psicologica, la sua polivalenza letteraria. Vitti evita i 
luoghi comuni (“narcisismo”, “regressione”, “vitalismo”, “disubbidienza”) che 
hanno proliferato, benché sembri anche di evitare la voglia di Pasolini di essere 
“tipico”, di creare dalla sua esperienza sociologicamente sovraddeterminata una 
soluzione positiva e non contraddittoria, come pure il fatto del carattere 
decisamente minore della narrativa pasoliniana in confronto alla poesia e ai saggi. 

Con semplicita “pedagogica” l’autore riesce ad approfondire delle aree di 
ricerca assai controverse e complicate senza ridurle a formule da antologia. Cita 
abbondantemente i testi di Pasolini e d’altri; integra la questione della lingua con 
la questione dei linguaggi, la vita culturale rappresentata con la programmaticita 
testuale, i valori individuali dei personaggi con la loro rappresentanza di una 
cultura orale (pil o meno mediata dall’autore). Gli spostamenti d’enfasi di Pasolini, 
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di romanzo in romanzo, restano centrale all’interpretazione del Vitti, in modo che 
la testualita prenda sempre il sopravvento su qualsiasi nozione di “‘autobiografia”. 

I primi due capitoli meritano l’attenzione di chi si intende del periodo; i 
seguenti comprendono un resoconto lineare dei romanzi romani (Ragazzi di vita, 
Una vita violenta) e poi de Il sogno di una cosa (scritto prima di quelli ma 
riscritto a Roma e pubblicato nel 1962). Vitti non menziona quella specie di Vita 
nuova che costituiscono le novelle Amado mio e Atti impuri. Le “letture” dei testi 
sono compilate secondo criteri, a volte pedestri, gia stabiliti dall’industria critica. 
Le trame sono raccontate nel contesto delle loro novita stilistico-linguistiche, 
come dei canovacci ideologici, e non mai come strumenti di una poetica intuitiva e 
“esperienziale”. 

Nel volume di Vitti gli errori testuali creano un limbo. Se a volte la sintassi 
(i tanti cambiamenti di voce, di persona) e lo stile (l’uso eccessivo di “questo”, gli 
spostamenti dei tempi verbali) creano una certa goffaggine, la vera confusione 
emana dalla presenza di tantissimi errori di tipografia, ortografia, punteggiatura, 
segni diacritici, ecc. 

Per tornare a Pasolini: la stagione friulana comportava l’alone di un amore 
vagheggiato, fusione mezzo sognata di affetto materno e amour bleu (testimoniata 
dall’epistolario e la narrativa friulana). In genere, le esperienze (e speranze) 
giovanili che preparano il terreno per la narrativa, sono pill “poetiche” e politiche 
di quanto venga riconosciuto, difetto che Vitti corregge solo a meta. Nella 
discussione della poeticita de Jl sogno di una cosa (“romanzo lirico con tratti di 
epicita”) allude alle sfumature del testo, dubitandone la portata o l’efficacia 
politica, apparentemente perché “poetiche”. In realta la transizione Friuli-Roma é 
mediata dalla presenza di Bologna e altri fattori. Vitti ignora questo come la 
“retrodatazione” della famosa sezione dell’Usignolo della chiesa cattolica, “La 
scoperta di Marx” (dal 1953 al 1947), e tende quindi a semplificare la faccenda. La 
persecuzione per motivi sessuali e l’espulsione dal PCI hanno dimostrato a 
Pasolini un punto dove teoria e pratica non convergono, anche se dovrebbero, cid 
che sara lo sprone a riconciliare la propria risentita diversita con un’altra 
sistemazione politica, quel “‘sogno di una cosa” di Marx (citatogli dal Fortini). Lo 
stesso tipo di motivazione-percezione, veritiera e anticonformista, dara esca alla 
struttura decentrata ‘a moduli” di Ragazzi di vita. 

Le conclusioni a cui Pasolini arriva, in luce dell’esperienza—epistemologica e 
catartica—dei primi anni a Roma, sono marcatamente qualitative. I] Vitti rimane, 
al mio parere, dalla parte quantitativa; presenta un quadro “evoluzionistico” della 
Nnatrativa italiana, in cui ciascun innovatore ha un suo spazio, quello di Pasolini 
essendo marcato stilisticamente dalla liricita, la dialettalita e il “libero discorso 
indiretto” (quindi “dantesco”), e tematicamente dal realismo e la (a)storicita del 
sottoproletariato. 

Ma se si accettano in Pasolini certe premesse antinovecentesche (al di fuori 
delle categorie del “neosperimentalismo”’) il quadro gia si complica, come nel 
confronto stabilito tra Pasolini e Lorenzo Milani. Mentre Milani si interessa 
all’insegnamento dell’italiano ai poveri, per Pasolini “quello che conta... @ il 
Tapporto tra gli scrittori e la lingua letteraria che non @ nazionale perché non 
parlata” (128). Ebbene. L’uso del dialetto, dice Vitti, coincide in Pasolini con 
l’acquisizione della storicita, che manca alla lingua nazionale: “Secondo lui la 
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lingua nazionale italiana é una lingua libresca, astorica, accademica e cristallizata 
[sic] dalla tradizione letteraria” (53). Per risolvere il dilemma sara utile ricordare 
che prima che tali elementi contrastanti (letterarieta/nazionalita) possano 
esprimere la crisi o lo squilibrio “sociale” de] Pasolini maturo, ci sara una intensa 
socializzazione, a Bologna in Friuli e a Roma—citta che questo “genio” con 
maschera “fanciullesca” gia consocia nel 1950. Il “primo” Pasolini sarebbe quella 
specie di crogiolo ambulante che vanificava le proprie emozioni, che “delirava”, 
come se preparasse un palco nell’immaginazione. Senza una tale preparazione— 
che include la ricerca assidua delle forme parlate che Vitti documenta—nessuno 
avrebbe mai fatto caso alla sua emarginazione. La sua “diversita”—e non solo lo 
“scandalo”—oggi va letta sotto il segno del “tipico”. Pasolini voleva comunicare 
il senso del quotidiano, e usufruire la concezione delle classi sociali, senza 
spersonalizzare i suoi personaggi; non @ mai un procedimento “naturale” o 
spontaneo: “A Roma Pasolini prende casa in borgata a Ponte Mammolo, vicino al 
carcere di Rebbibbia [sic], in una casa molto povera, senza lavoro e speranze. In 
questa sua nuova esperienza matura la sua narrativa e ideologia, e nasce la sua 
nuova poetica non pil basata sul dialetto come lingua pura ed arcaica, ma sulla 
realta che lo circonda” (41). “Pasolini pud identificarsi con le borgate romane, con 
i ragazzi che ci vivono con virile accettazione del proprio destino, rinunciando al 
rapporto madre-lingue che aveva portato avanti le sue poesie e il lavoro 
intellettuale nel Friuli” (45-46). Vorrei mettere in forse l’idea di una nuova poetica 
che rimpiazzi una vecchia basata “sul dialetto come lingua pura ed arcaica”, come 
quella di una rinuncia “al rapporto madre-lingua che aveva portato avanti le sue 
poesie . . . nel Friuli”. La poesia in lingua, come quella dialettale, si imperniava 
sugli esempi classici di cui era imbevuto il giovane lettore. E’ l’accozzamento di 
storicita e arcaicita che crea in lui il gusto del pastiche (in dialetto e in lingua). 
L’uso sofisticato del dialetto fa parte di quell’“ingenuita” che lui coscientemente 
oppose alla “purezza” linguistica dei fascisti (e a quell’innocenza mancante di un 
Ungaretti). Quanto al rapporto madre-lingua, non lo rinuncia affatto, ma lo 
capisce, come legame fondamentale fra la sua concezione di poesia e le pit varie 
formulazioni teoriche, incluso |’interesse per il mito e ]’arte figurativa (la presenza 
della madre come tramite affettivo, perdurera fino alla morte). Riconosce in esso— 
la “madre-lingua”—lo stesso rapporto insito nella lingua madre, 1’italiano 
standard, nei suoi stadi continui di mutazione. (Le poesie friulane dissimulano a 
malapena il loro bersaglio “‘nazionale”.) 

In breve, il linguaggio critico non tollera la eccessiva metaforicita mentre la 
tendenziosita di uno come Pasolini richiede una considerazione interpretativa, e 
non solo un resoconto dei fatti e la “dialettica”. E’ risaputo che Pasolini aveva 
poca fede, che teneva ai miti pid eterogenei e che espresse obbiezione a Hegel, a 
favore delle “opposizioni pure”. Piuttosto che dire che l’uomo e l’opera sono stati 
dominati dalla contraddizione sarebbe bene stabilire la base epistemologica (e la 
giusta terminologia) che potesse fungere da fondamento ad uno studio pid 
complessivo della narrativa. Un tale approccio eviterebbe le ricapitolazioni di 
citazioni (soprattutto di poesia) di un Pasolini “umiliato” e disperatamente diviso 
fra “]’italiano lirico” e quello gergo-dialettale. 

Thomas Peterson 
Middlebury College 
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Elaine Mancini. Struggles of the Italian Film Industry During 
Fascism, 1930-1935. Ann Arbor: UMI Research Press, 1985. 
Pp. 298. 

Millicent Marcus. Italian Film in the Light of Neorealism. 
Princeton: Princeton UP, 1986. Pp. 443. 


Mancini’s useful work, a revision of the dissertation she presented at New 
York University in 1981, reflects the contemporary trend in most good film 
history dealing with the Fascist period. The study is filled with useful 
information, often amusing and enlightening anecdotes, and conveys quite 
adequately the sense of contradiction and ambiguity which characterized the 
interrelationships between the Italian commercial film industry and the Fascist 
regime. The major sections of the work offer a survey of the industry in the silent 
period, an analysis of the industry’s transition to sound, and special attention to 
the Cines Studio, Alessandro Blasetti, and newsreels or documentaries produced by 
LUCE (L’Unione Cinematografica Educativa). Mancini’s conclusion is that few 
films of the period contained overt political content and fewer still espoused 
Fascist ideology, as the industry itself remained relatively untouched by 
Mussolini’s regime. In addition, the work contains a number of useful appendices 
(including the translation of Luigi Pirandello’s scenario for a filmed version of Sei 
personaggi). However, in terms of the book’s appeal to the specialist already 
familiar with much of the revisionist arguments in Italian critical literature, 
Mancini’s study will perhaps prove less useful than the two other recent works on 
the topic: Marcia Landy’s Fascism in Film: The Italian Commercial Cinema, 
1931-1943 (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1986); or James Hay’s Popular Film Culture 
in Fascist Italy: The Passing of the Rex (Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1987). 
Both Landy and Hay refuse a simplistic ideological approach to the cinema of 
Mussolini’s day, as does Mancini, but they offer, in addition, a much richer and 
more original series of viewings of the primary sources of all three of these 
studies—the films themselves. 

Millicent Marcus’s Italian Film in the Light of Neorealism never loses sight 
of a close analysis of the individual films she has selected—some seventeen in all 
from Rome, Open City to The Night of the Shooting Stars—in order to advance 
her argument that Italian neorealism has remained the central cinematic tradition 
of the Italian cinema. This excellent and highly original study avoids attempting 
to rework the classic history by Roy Armes, Patterns of Realism (1971) by 
providing close readings of four works from neorealism proper (Open City; 
Bicycle Thief;Bitter Rice; and Umberto D) to present her basic thesis about the 
parameters of this moment in cinematic history. Marcus then moves to what she 
terms four transitional works (Bread, Love, and Fantasy; La Strada; Senso; and Red 
Desert) before devoting the second half of her study to films marked by a return to 
social commentary (/I Posto; Seduced and Abandoned; Teorema; and Investigation 
of a Citizen Above Suspicion). Finally, in what many readers may perceive to be 
the most heuristic and also the most original section of the book, she deals with 
the themes of war and fascism as they are reworked by contemporary directors (The 
Conformist; Love and Anarchy; Christ Stopped at Eboli; The Night of the 
Shooting Stars; and We All Loved Each Other So Much). 
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Thus, /talian Film in the Light of Neorealism offers not a strict history of all 
the possible neorealist films produced in Italy, nor even all those works which 
might reflect the influence of neorealism. Instead, Marcus provides the reader with 
extremely detailed and challenging analyses of seventeen masterpieces which play 
a part, in varying degrees, in what might be called a generic tradition or 
convention in Italy’s film history. While some readers looking for 
comprehensiveness may be disappointed over little or no attention to a number of 
films which might well have been included (The Battle of Algiers; The Gospel 
According to Matthew; Before the Revolution; Salvatore Giuliano), in my opinion 
Professor Marcus’s choice of approach is richly justified by the depth of her 
readings of individual works and the many intriguing critical questions she is able 
to raise by such concentration upon so few works. I rather suspect that in view of 
the large number of useful histories of post-war Italian cinema which have 
appeared in Italy, Great Britain, and America during the last decade, the author 
quite rightly decided that the time had come for serious critical commentary on the 
key films of this tradition. And few scholars in this country or abroad have 
succeeded so thoroughly in providing us with such sustained and compelling 
interpretations of these works before her. In short, Italian Cinema in the Light of 
Neorealism is a study which any serious student of this field must read and digest. 
It is one of those books which in the last decade has moved American critical 
comment on Italian cinema from the provincial backwaters of impressionistic film 
reviewing to serious scholarship, and for this contribution, we shall all be in her 
debt for a good long while. 

Peter Bondanella 
Indiana University 


Scorci della narrativa del 1988 italiano. 
A cura di Giancarlo Pandini 


Giovanni Arpino. La trappola amorosa. Milano: Rusconi, 1988. 


Giovanni Arpino, uno tra i pochi autori che hanno lettori fedelissimi, come il 
sottoscritto, ci ha lasciato un romanzo, dopo la sua scomparsa nel dicembre 
scorso. Un romanzo che il suo editore, Rusconi di Milano, manda ora in libreria 
col titolo, La trappola amorosa. 

Arpino @ sempre stato un narratore di storie brevi, capaci di racchiudere nel 
giro di un centinaio di pagine le pit’ profonde storie d’amore, di morte o di frugare 
nelle anime per portare alla luce, analizzandole con grande verita, i giochi d’ombra 
e le reticenze dell’anima umana: ricordiamo alcuni bellissimi racconti, i romanzi 
brevi d’esordio, come La suora giovane, Un’anima persa, romanzi e racconti che 
Arpino ambientava quasi sempre nella sua citta, Torino, scenario di una 
alienazione combattuta da Arpino con foga, con acribia, a volte con tanto disagio. 

Riflessi di questa citta sono entrati anche nelle pagine di questo romanzo, 
filtrati perd da un distacco, da una vena malinconica che lo scrittore non aveva 
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mai impiegato con cosi netta accondiscendenza. 

Un altro dato incontrovertibile nell’ultimo romanzo di Arpino @ la sottile 
storia d’amore che il protagonista intreccia con una donna misteriosa (la suora 
giovane del primo romanzo si é calata in un’infermiera misteriosa). Ma veniamo al 
nesso della vicenda. 

Un sessantenne attore che regge una rubrica radiofonica domesticale e che ha 
la segreta illusione di sentire ancora il caloroso abbraccio della folla, riceve da una 
donna senza nome uno strano messaggio: “Come vedi, questo mio cuore @ 
sanissimo, da oggi é tuo”. I] messaggio ha come allegato un elettrocardiogramma. 
Giacomo Berzia, incallito attore, leggendo ha un sussulto. E qui Arpino inizia il 
suo giallo psicologico: dopo il primo messaggio ne arrivano altri, sempre pil 
laconici e languidi, che con i sussulti e le insinuazioni vengono a risvegliare la 
quieta esistenza dell’uomo. 

Berzia capisce che la vita—nella citta caotica e sorda in cui vive, adombrata 
ma leggibile nella moderna Torino—quando sembra spenta dall’abitudine, dalla 
negligenza o dall’accettazione supina, ha possibili scadenze con le quali sa 
coinvolgere fino in fondo. L’attore inizia dunque una sua analisi attenta delle 
donne che gli si fanno attorno. 

Prima @ Halina, una giovane ragazza disponibile e arruffona, capace di 
sentimenti e amori tempestosi, dunque simile in gran parte a un’esistenza viva ma 
inquietante, che l’uomo respinge e ama nello stesso tempo (come la vita?). 

Quindi la donna dei messaggi si fa avanti: @ un medico che avanza con 
rispetto e ironia, mettendo in allarme l’uomo in un momento di infatuazione, 
proprio con quella giovane compagna che ora fugge rubando. Claudia @ la donna 
ideale che permette a Berzia di liberarsi dalla improvvisazione della ragazza, dai 
legami torbidi e oscuri, che reggevano da quel momento la sua vita. 

L’uomo @ sorpreso, da questa donna, ma forse @ anche accigliato dal fatto di 
essere uscito da una segreta passione, tenuta nel segno del desiderio insoddisfatto, 
di una aspirazione e non travolta dalla nuda realta. Infatti quando apparira Claudia, 
ferma, risoluta, reale (la morte?) ecco che l’uomo si sente svuotato, inerme, alla 
fine. 

E’ quest’ultimo romanzo di Arpino, un messaggio segreto, una straziante 
allusione alla fine, un segnale cupo d’addio. 

Ma é anche il romanzo in cui Arpino ha chiamato a raccolta tutti i suoi pil 
profondi desideri. In queste pagine la trappola non é solo amorosa, ma definitiva, 
esistenziale, la trasparente visione di un’anima persa, che si é dibattuta per tanto 
tempo. 


Ottiero Ottieri. Improvvisa la vita. Milano: Bompiani, 1988. 


Alberto @ arrivato alla “Casa della Respirazione”; intellettuale frustrato, 
lettore di libri per una casa editrice di Milano, uomo del Sud trapiantato nella 
metropoli lombarda da anni, marxista teorico con aggregato un padre fascista che 
continuamente nella sua follia cerca di telefonare a Mussolini, Alberto si @ deciso 
a entrare in quella casa di rieducazione sulla costa spagnola di Marbella, per far 
sparire la pancia, ma in effetti per curare ossessioni e nevrosi. 
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Come tutti gli intellettuali, ha sempre vissuto una vita fantasiosa, pit fittizia 
che concreta, attraversata da ogni sorta di manie, quella della morte come quella 
dell’efficienza fisica. Quest’ultima pid proditoria dal crescere smisurato dell’epa, 
che gli ha sempre impedito nonché le conquiste amorose amplessi meno frustranti. 

Alberto si @ dunque deciso: ginnastica, esercizi fisici prolungati, nuoto e tanta 
dieta. Tiene anche un diario, dove l’uomo annota i propri sogni, le proprie 
aspirazioni, ma anche i lenti progressi sia della cura che delle sue conquiste 
amorose. Ecco apparire Claudia, poi la bella olandese Els e via via ogni sorta di 
figura femminile. 

La famosa casa della respirazione gli appare illusoria come una metropoli 
rovesciata, tutto @ snob, un po’ fatiscente, qualche incontro non @ del tutto 
naturale; sembra alla fine che si reciti una parte improvvisata ma senza 
protagonisti. L’uomo, liberato dall’ossessione, corona il suo sogno a lungo 
represso: e in Africa, con una sorta di vogliosa felicita, ecco apparire la bella Els. 

L’incontro si esaurisce in un amplesso difficile, sorretto forse pit dalla 
voracita di essere che non di constare ed esistere veramente. Alberto lascia poi la 
bella olandese e torna in Spagna. Ed ecco che, dopo quella sorta di respirazione 
difficile, ecco che dopo quel sogno liberato dalle ossessioni, “improvvisa la vita” 
allunga la sua ombra al di 1a della propria ironica possibilita; Alberto @ travolto da 
un autobus, muore con la testa fracassata, da una conclusione violenta alla sua 
riconquistata efficienza fisica. 

Riassunto alla brava, l’ultimo romanzo di Ottiero Ortieri, Improvvisa la vita 
(Bompiani) perde molto della sua forza e della sua felicita compositiva, proprio 
perché ogni romanzo di Ottieri non vive tanto sugli espedienti tematici, quanto 
sulla forza dello stile, sul taglio delle scene e sulla leggerezza delle pagine, entro 
cui, Ossessivamente, corrono le nevrosi, le ansie e i sussulti di un uomo che per 
tanti anni ha affrontato il tema della vita pensando alla morte. 

Si ricordino i romanzi pit felici e pit’ caratterizzanti di Ottieri, quella sua 
ricerca nel mondo industriale di una dimensione umana, quel suo tentare di capire 
lo snobismo di certi ambienti, lui venuto dalla terra del sole e della felicita 
naturale; e si confronti con l’opacita di una Milano industrializzata, chiusa ad ogni 
fantasia, ad ogni interpretazione dell’esistenza che non sia votata all’efficientismo 
e al benessere, anche se aderente a miti falsi e improduttivi. 

Ecco, Ottieri ha forse corretto, qui, in quest’ultimo suo libro, il centro di una 
nevrosi, non la sua felicita narrativa, che ne ha ricevuto altra prova positiva. 

Elegante e ironico, distaccato, ma violento e viscerale, Ottieri ha sempre 
tenuto sotto la propria luce quel mondo pulviscolare e ineludibile della psiche e 
delle sue interferenze mordaci: ha sempre analizzato, con crudo realismo, quei 
contrasti che sorgono tra l’interno e l’esterno; e la sua difficile adattabilita al 
mondo, dovuta anche a una sorta di pudore difficilmente violentabile, se non 
cadendo nella malattia, @ dovuta al fatto che lo scrittore con riluttanza e con 
dispiacere si @ adattato a una vita mediocre; tutto questo torna e si riflette nei suoi 
personaggi, specie in questo Alberto, che incarna forse il tipo di un eroe alla 
rovescia, mediocre per il lavoro che esercita, ma teso alla felicita per la fantasia e 
la volonta che lo sorreggono, anche contro |’insidia della malattia. 
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Alberto Vigevani. Un’educazione borghese. Milano: Rusconi, 
1988. 


Alberto Vigevani raccoglie, in un volume edito da Rusconi di Milano, alcuni 
dei suoi pid bei racconti, tutti centrati sugli Anni Trenta e che hanno come sfondo 
una Milano d’inizio secolo. 

Il titolo del libro, Un’educazione borghese, riassume in gran parte il 
significato di un ceto che @ rimasto attaccato e anche vittima di certi valori di 
trapasso, nel caso di Vigevani, di una sorta di malinconia borghese ed ebraica per 
un mondo che si dissolve, che si chiude e che non ha altro intento che quello di 
portare con sé ricordi, bagliori, momenti d’assoluto. 

Quello di Vigevani &€ un mondo ben circoscritto, se vogliamo, colmo di 
ripiegamenti interiori, dove i volti restano impressi come figure di sogno, ma che 
nella realta non hanno pill ragione di esistere, toccati da un momento di grazia e 
poi spariti, come tanti oggetti, nel caos della memoria e del tempo. 

Vigevani, cantore di questa borghesia di trapasso, colpita anche duramente 
dalla storia e da una atavica fatalita, ne riesuma le sembianze, che sono 
delicatissime e vacue, sfibrate nella riminiscenza come figure d’incubo e 
d’amorevole ricordo, e ne ricava insegnamenti poeticamente dolci e malinconici, 
tuttavia con la certezza che solo nel cantuccio della letteratura possono ritrovare 
vita e luce. 

Da qui prendono spicco le case dei Navigli, con un balcone da cui 1’io- 
narrante, ragazzo, spiava una donna bellissima; intorno il volo dei colombi, le 
urla della partita nello stadio, il colore di una domestica in visita alle zie, la noia 
della domestica che si spegne. 

Oppure é il largo approdo a un prato assolato, dove la domestica enumera fiori 
d’ogni specie, e dove il bambino gia s’immusonisce su un amore della domestica, 
la Lucia dei giardini, creatura delicata e affabile, entrata nella casa borghese a 
portare i segni di un’umile vita di dedizione e di amore. 

E ancora é una lettera, scritta a un certo signor Alzheryan, per ricordare dopo 
tanti anni un medaglione ricevuto in dono, ma dietro cui si celava, insieme ai 
ricordi e alla nostalgia, il volto di un uomo d’affari, dolce e ambiguo, pieno di 
misteri, che ora viene a galla nel filo dei ricordi con un mondo alla deriva, 
delicato e inquietante, come quel signore coetaneo di Freud. 

Sono, questi racconti di Vigevani, dei pezzi d’antologia, scritti con un garbo 
che danno all’autore patente di stilista garbato che sa cogliere nelle sfumature delle 
parole i sensi alterni che possono sprigionare, nei tanti significati di una 
etimologia frizzante e creativa. 


Mario Tobino. Tre amici. Milano: Mondadori, 1988. 


Riallacciandosi al fortunato romanzo /I clandestino, Mario Tobino ritorna con 
questo nuovissimo, Tre amici, sul tema della “resistenza”; ma questa volta con pil 
asciuttezza, con maggior drammaticita, mettendo a profitto una memoria viva di 
quegli anni, in cui la resistenza contro la violenza si mischiava alla guerra civile. 

Tobino ricorda la vita in comune con gli altri due medici, gli anni degli studi 
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a Bologna, prima del secondo conflitto. 

Il comune rifiuto dell’imperialismo, la liberalita degli intenti sia nella 
politica che nella vita sociale e di relazione, la forte marcata aspirazione a una 
liberta morale e ideale. 

Poi la vita conduce i tre amici su diversi fronti: dall’unico impegno 
resistenziale ecco che Alfeo Ottaviani, nei panni del narratore, collabora 
vivamente alla resistenza, pur restandone estraneo negli aspetti pil cruenti; e Aldo 
Turri che partecipa alla guerra civile di Bologna nelle giornate pit amare della 
storia di quegli anni; infine Mario Campi, eroe e martire che per non tradire i 
compagni, dopo la tortura, affronta l’impiccagione da parte dei fascisti. 

Turri, poi, divenuto capo della Settima G.A.P. dell’Emilia si meritera la 
medaglia d’oro per i suoi valorosi interventi a favore della Resistenza. 

Tobino, dunque, raccontando le vicende di questi uomini, riconduce il lettore a 
quegli anni, ma con il segreto intento di rendere omaggio non solo alla storia ma 
anche agli amici che quella storia hanno fatto e costruito. 

L’impegno letterario, per Tobino, @ dunque in questo romanzo duplice, 
sorretto com’é da una commozione nel ritrovare sulla pagina volti e vicende cosi 
segreti; e nell’altro senso @ un ritrovare con i moti spontanei e vivi della 
resistenza un senso pieno dell’esistenza, quel fervore che gli anni a venire 
lasceranno cadere per far posto a una pianificazione morale, spirituale e 
intellettuale cosi acre e povera come la stiamo vivendo oggi. 

Ma ogni romanzo di Tobino é sempre felice, perché procede sempre per mezzo 
di uno stile che @ gioia e grazia, emozione e rigore. 

Potra emendarsi per alcuni ad opera dei salti grammaticali che Tobino esercita 
nella sua prosa, potranno disturbare certe increspature linguistiche cosi come certi 
tagli che sono poetici ma spesso avulsi dalla trama e dal continuum narrativo, ma 
certamente di fronte alla scrittura di Tobino si é sempre affascinati, per quel senso 
di precarieta e insieme di dilatazione che mettono a dura prova la vuotaggine della 
comunicazione letteraria cosi come si é venuta configurando nel nostro tempo. 

Per questo Tobino ha lettori fedeli, perché in questa proposta c’é soprattutto 
una resistenza segreta alla livellazione imperante. 


Gesualdo Bufalino. Le menzogne della notte. Milano: Bompiani, 
1988. 


Ii tono alto e austero della prosa di Gesualdo Bufalino mai come in 
quest’ultimo suo romanzo é stato piegato a una narrazione motivata da una trama 
colma di sorprese e di invenzioni. Lo stesso titolo del libro, Le menzogne della 
notte, allude in modo mirabile a quel tema che copre e fa da controcanto alle 
vicende narrate da Bufalino. 

Fin dal suo primo libro d’esordi, Diceria dell'untore, lo scrittore siciliano 
aveva optato per una narrazione “alta”, che toccasse prima di una realta disfatta un 
momento interiore, un’aspirazione spirituale, una gioia morale o il senso di un 
nichilismo che gravita sulle cose e sugli uomini: Bufalino spegne prima che nasca 
ogni illusione e anche quando sembra sorridere, alla fine @ un sorriso, il suo, 
amaro, di molte verita segrete. 
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Anche in questo romanzo, costruito sapientemente e con fini puramente 
letterari (“Decameron notturno” @ stato chiamato questo libro a proposito dei suoi 
accorgimenti stilistici) il lettore viene subito impegnato con una costruzione 
impervia che a primo impatto sembra richiamare non tanto Boccaccio quanto il 
funambolico Borges. . . . Se non che lo stile di Bufalino ha sibito il sopravvento 
e dopo la cornice e le scelte di contorno, giunge subito al dunque: la memoria, le 
dilatazioni poetiche del tempo e della storia, quello stupore della vita sorretta 
dall’invenzione linguistica dello scrittore di Comiso. 

E dunque ecco che gli espedienti subito dichiarati, si capovolgono nella 
lettura e ci giunge disincantato tutto il nichilismo atavico dello scrittore siciliano. 

Nel romanzo quattro condannati a morte si confessano. Raccontano ognuno la 
propria vicenda e come siano giunti fino alla segregazione e come nutrano 
speranza di vita e in che modo costruiscano sul futuro possibile una idea nuova di 
liberta e di vita. Ma Bufalino é@ tutto teso al racconto e prima di darci la fine fa 
lievitare il passato, quello spazio di tempo in cui la saggezza del mondo ha 
provato la sua consistenza o la gioia delle scoperte si @ esercitata nell’amore, 
nella lettura, nelle piccole gioie quotidiane e nelle visioni paradisiache di una 
solitaria e naturale isola immersa nel mare. 

I quattro personaggi, il barone Ingafi, il poeta Saglimbeni, il soldato 
Agesilao e lo studente Narciso, raccontano dunque ognuno la propria storia: ma 
senti subito che sono questi personaggi altrettante persone che duplicano nel bene 
e nel male 1’io dello scrittore, maschera e clown, scrittore e folle, inventore e 
creatore di stati d’animo per mezzo delle parole. 

Dunque ogni conclusione e ogni epilogo & sempre creazione, fantasia, scelta 
di quell’io pirandelliano che guarda pit alla sostanza della vita che non alla 
cornice., alla forma, alla modalita con cui la vita si presenta all’uomo; se poi 
seguiamo l’azzeramento filosofico di Bufalino, ecco che 1l’amarezza e la 
disilluzione sono esse stesse “menzogne della notte” prima della fucilazione o 
dell’impiccagione come distino e come natura. 


Lorenzo Mondo. I padri deile colline. Milano: Garzanti, 1988. 


Ci si imbatte di rado nel libro prezioso, che accomuna in sé fantasia e 
scrittura, memoria fragrante e polifonica cesellatura grammaticale; si pensa allora 
ai narratori di razza, che sanno fondere la parola con il sentimento, 1’emozione 
con la scelta perfetta del ritmo verbale. Lorenzo Mondo, del 1931, vice direttore 
de “La Stampa” e direttore di “Tuttolibri”, ci presenta un romanzo che richiama i 
grandi scrittori, facendo ricorso a un gioco severo della memoria: J padri delle 
colline @& un poema in prosa, che tenta la carta del ricordo, ma con un nuovo 
impiego della memoria narrativa. 

Si era abituati, nei romanzi del genere, ad assistere a una evocazione circolare, 
cronologica; lo scandaglio nel passato avveniva per blocchi, il tempo era 
variegato ma contenuto in una geometria usuale e progressiva. Al contrario 
Lorenzo Mondo nel suo romanzo usa la memoria ad intermittenza, saltando tra 
epoca ed epoca, mettendo a frutto una lezione proustiana e quella nuovissima 
d’influenza junghiana, ed ecco che il ricordo, seguendo questa maniera inusuale, 
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riesce a disporsi nel tempo con grande suggestivita, scavalcando la cronologia e 
privilegiando invece i segni vivi di una sequenza interiore, cosi come suggerisce 
la mente evocando il tempo passato per mezzo di una correlazione oggettiva che 
viene dalla realta materiale. 

Ed ecco allora l’evocazione di un paese, quello natale, scaturire da una carta 
geografica nei musei vaticani, ecco gli eredi di un mondo imperiale, evocato dal 
racconto di un avo, uno dei padri di quelle colline del Monferrato che hanno visto 
nascere e perire tanti ‘eccentrici’, tra santi e folli, tra eroi e umili progenitori 
sconosciuti: Mondo li evoca con quel garbo che gli deriva dall’uso discreto della 
memoria e della parola, tuttavia dando alla cadenza lessicale quel tocco 
rammemorante che fa sprigionare nostalgia e ammirata considerazione. 

E dunque seguendo questo colloquio vivo con quei “padri” antichi, vediamo 
lio narrante alle prese con i giochi crudeli dell’infanzia, la scoperta della realta 
amara della guerra, il sogno azzurro e verde dei nonni d’Argentina, che non sanno 
narrare molto, di quell’esperienza, perché costretti al lavoro duro delle miniere; o 
ancora il parroco don Grignaschi, che immagina di incarnare un nuovo messia e 
costringe la domestica—perpetua a fingersi Madonna. 

Il Medioevo si mescola dunque a un passato recente, la fase della lotta tra 
Franchi e Longobardi si intreccia a quella dei tedeschi e dei partigiani, un insieme 
attutito non solo dall’uso discreto che fa Mondo della memoria, ma dalla scelta dei 
vari episodi, che nell’insieme dicono come dalla suggestione personale ogni fase 
sia diventata feconda poesia. 
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